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Gaza  yesterday 


(Brian  HendJcr) 


Four-hour  cabinet  debate  focuses  on  riots  in  areas 

Shamir  stresses  need  to  explain  actions 
in  territories  -  especially  to  Cairo 


By  ASHER  W  AULFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  yesterday  that  Israel  innst  take 
pains  to  explain  the  situation  in  the 
occupied  areas  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  there,  to  Egypt,  the 
only  Arab  state  which  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  • 
Summing  up  a  four-hour  debate 
at  the  weekly  cabmetst^on  on  the 
violent  disturbances  in  Judea;  .Sa¬ 
maria  and  Gaza  ever- the  psstfort- 
night,  Shamir  said  contacts 

with  foreign  capitals,  and  above  all 
with  Cairo,  Israeli  representatives 
will  have  to  make  a  spetiaf  .ppvnt  of 
emphasizing  the  efforts  made  by  the 
IDF  to  prevent  casualties  among 
Arab  civilians.  * 


Meanwhile,  Israeli  diplomats  in 
Washington  were  reportedly  mak¬ 
ing  strenuous  attempts  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  an  American  veto  on  the 
draft  resolution  condemning  Israel, 
which  is  circulating  in  the  UN  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.  Israeli  diplomats  are 
hoping  that  if  the  U.S.does  not 
agree  to  the  veto,  its  representative 
on  the  Council  would  at  least 
abstain; 

A  suggestion  brought  up  at  yes¬ 
terday's  cabinet  session  by  Minister 
without  Portfolio  Ezer  Weizman 
that  the  IDF  pull  out  of  the  refugee 
camps  in  the  territories  won  the  sup¬ 
port  of  only  one  other  minister.  En¬ 
ergy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal. 

Another  Weizman  proposal,  to 
send  a  special  emissary  to  Cairo  to 


explain  the  situation  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  and  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
by  Israel  security  forces,  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  Shamir.  This  proposal 
was  one  of  a  number  submitted  to 
the  cabinet  by  a  special  Foreign 
Ministry  team  which  has  been  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  challenge  to  Israel's 
information  policies  following  tire 
turmoil  in  the  areas. 

The  Foreign  Ministry's  package, 
which  provoked  no  reactions  from 
the  ministers,  dealt  with  the  line  to 
be  taken  at  the  UN  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  content  of  the  cabinet  state¬ 
ment  which  was  due  to  follow  yes¬ 
terday's  session,  and  the  urgency  of 
applying  non-letbal  riot-control 
measures  in  putting  down  unrest  in 
the  territories. 


Egyptian  statement  read  to  Sasson  protests  ‘brutality’ 

Angry  earful  for  the  ambassador 
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Jerusalem  Fust  Staff 
and  Agencies 

CAIRO  -  Angered  and  embar¬ 
rassed  by  Israel’s  killing  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  rioters  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip,  Egypt  yesterday 
stepped  up  its  protests  by  summon¬ 
ing;  Israeli  Ambassador  Moshe 
Saisaion. 

V  -Sasson  was  told  of  Cairo’s  distress 
at  what  a  foreign  ministry  statement 
termed  “the  brutal,  oppressive  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  Israel  against  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  :  people,  in  the.  occupied; 

;  territories.”  \ 

Read  to  Sasson  by  a  senior  offi¬ 
cial,  the statement  demande&ari  im¬ 
mediate  end  to  firing  on  Palestinians 
in  order  “to  avoid  the  grave  dangers 
.  threatening  the- peace  process.”  .  . 

It  was  the  fifth  pub^' Egyptian 
;  statement  in  eight  . days  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  turmoil  in  the  adminis¬ 
tered  territories.  • 

\  ■.  Western  diplomats  said -Cairo's  , 
reaction  appeared  to  reflect  both 
.‘'genuine  dismay  and  horror  and,  at 
;  the  same  time,  a  need  to  be  seen  tb 
•be  reacting  strongly.  ••  v. 

“Israeli  action  in  the  West  Bank 


and  Gaza  is.  acutely  embarrassing  to 
the  Egyptians,  because  they’ve  been 
axgning  that  their  relationship  with 
Israel  is  having  a  moderating  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Israelis,”  one  diplomat 
said. 

Egyptian  Deputy  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Butros  Ghali  told  Israel  Radio 
that  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  were  “as  delicate  as  during 
the  Sabra  and  Shatilla”  episode. 

According  to  Egyptian  sources, 
Cairo  is  under  increasing  pressure 
from  Arab  states  -  many  of  which 
only  resumed  relations  with  Egypt 
last  month  -  to  recall  its  ambassa¬ 
dor,  -an  act  that  MK  EUahu  Ben- 
Elissar,  former  Israeli  ambassador 
to  Cairo,  viewed  as  unlikely.  West¬ 
ern  diplomats,  in  Cairo  also  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts' that  Cairo  would  re¬ 
call  Egyptian  .  Ambassador 
Mohammed  Bassiouny. 

“We  shouldn’t  panic,”  Ben-Elis- 
sar  said  last  night,  describing  media 
reports  about  a  crisis  in  Egyptian.- 
Israeti  relations  as  “fostering  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  panic.” 

He  doubted  whether  Egypt  would 
break  the  peace  agreement  and  re¬ 


call  its  ambassador.  “What’s  hap¬ 
pening  doesn't  make  things  easier, 
but  I  don't  think  they’ll  go  farther," 
he  commented. 

Implict  in  Ben-Etissar's  com¬ 
ments  was  an  attack  on  acting  for¬ 
eign  minister  Ezer  Weizman,  whose 
proposal  that  the  government  send  a 
special  ministerial-level  emissary  to 
Cairo  was  rejected  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Shamir. 

Weizman  has  argued  that  after 
last  month’s  Amman  summit,  Egypt 
has  been  moving  back  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  the  Arab  world, 
and  Israel,  therefore,  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  Cairo  to  keep  the 
peace  process  alive. 

Meanwhile,  Hani  al-Hassan,  a  se- ' 
nior  aide  to  PLO  chief  Yasser  Ara¬ 
fat,  arrived  in  Cairo  yesterday  for 
previously  unannounced  talks  ex¬ 
pected  to  centre  on  prospects  of  a 
visit  by  Arafat  to  Cairo. 

The  Egyptian  government  is  also 
gearing  up  for  a  visit  by  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia's  Crown  Prince  Abdullah,  the 
first  top  Saudi  official  to  go  to  Cairo 
since  relations  were  restored  last 
month  after  the  Amman  summit. 


TfftHnw  President  Francesco  Cossiga  (left)  views  amoral  ofconc^tra- 
tkm  «mp  inmates  during  his  visit  yesterday  toYad  Vashem  sHolo- 
caitst  Museum  in  Jerusalem.  See  story,  page  2.  (Remer) 


IDF  Chief  of  General  Staff.  Rav- 
Aiuf  Dan  Shomron.  who  briefed  the 
cabinet  on  the  demonstrations  and 
why  the  troops  had  fired  live  ammu¬ 
nition,  said  the  IDF  was  considering 
using  equipment  and  tactics  which 
could  reduce  casualties.  No  details 
were  released. 

Other  briefings  were  given  by  the 
Defence  Ministry's  Coordinator  of 
Operations  in  the  Territories, 
Shmuel  Goren;  by  Police  Minister 
Hahn  Bar-Lev  on  the  weekend  riots 
in  Jerusalem,  and  by  Weizman  in  his 
capacity  as  acting  Foreign  Minister. 

The  cabinet  communique,  which 
was  a  summary  of  the  points  made 
by  Shamir  ,  voiced  the  ministers' 
support  of  the  security  forces  in 

(Continued  on  back  page) 


Showdown 
on  budget 
deferred 

By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
Yesterday’s  cabinet  decision  to 
put  off  the  vote  on  next  year’s  pro¬ 
posed  state  budget  prevented  a 
showdown  between  Labour  Party 
ministers  and  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissitn. 

Prime  Minister  Yi£2hak  Shamir, 
who  derided  on  the  delay,  said  the 
vote  was  postponed  because  of  a 
lack  of  time.  The  budget  was  the  last 
item  on  a  very  crowded  agenda, 
which  included  a  discussion  of  the 
situation  in  the  territories. 

But  Labour  Party  sources  said  af¬ 
ter  the  meeting  that  Shamir  had 
used  the  time  factor  as  a  convenient 
way  out  of  a  potentially  difficult  sit¬ 
uation.  The  Labour  ministers  had 
asked  for  a  delay  of  at  least  one 
week,  arguing  they  could  not  vote 
for  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Health 
and  Education  Ministries,  while 
Nissim  demanded  that  the  vote  take 
place  immediately. 

Shamir  allowed  six  ministers  to 
speak  on  the  budget  proposal  before 
be  announced  his  derision.  The  min¬ 
isters  who  spoke  were  Absorption 
Minister  Ya’acov  Tsur,  Agriculture 
Minister  Arye  Nehamkin,  Trans¬ 
port  Minister  Haim  Corfu,  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon,  and 
Mmisters-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Peretz  and  Yosef  Shapira. 

During  the  meeting.  Nissim 
agreed  to  hold  a  separate  discussion 
on  a  series  of  Treasury  proposals 
designed  to  reduce  inefficiencies  in 
the  public  sector.  The  ministry  pro¬ 
poses  to  close  down  absorption  cen¬ 
tres  and  to  have  olim  go  directly  to 
rented  flats. 

It  also  wants  to  dose  down  one 
medical  school,  several  teachers' 
colleges  and  boarding  schools.  In 
addition,  the  ministry  warns  to  elim¬ 
inate  government  units,  such  as  the 
Israel  Film  Board  and  the  Fibres 
Institute. 

The  Treasury  wants  to  reclassify 
development  areas  for  purposes  of 
government  support,  a  step  which 
could  lead  to  less  money  for  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  administered  territo¬ 
ries.  In  addition,  it  proposes  merg¬ 
ing  small  local  authorities  into  larger 
units. 

Nissim  said  all  these  measures 
were  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  bud¬ 
get,  and  could  be  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately. 


Security  forces  brace  for 
first  day  of  mass  strike 


Israeli  Arabs 
urged  to  strike 
peacefully 

By  DAVID  RIDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH  -  On  the  eve  of  the 
nationwide  strike  of  Israeli  Arabs  in 
solidarity  with  the  Palestinian  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  territories,  local  Arab 
leaders  yesterday  called  on  all  Arabs 
to  join  in  the  strike,  but  to  keep  it 
peaceful.  They  urged  that  the  pro¬ 
testers  refrain  from  demonstrations 
that  could  spark  the  kind  of  violence 
that  has  marked  the  territories  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fortnight- 

Israeli  Arab  spokesmen  also  urged 
the  police  not  to  intervene  and  pro¬ 
voke  confrontations  that  could  turn 
into  riots. 

The  police  have  reportedly  can¬ 
celled  aH  leaves  for  today  and  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  staff  on  duty 
in  case  of  any  disturbances. 

“We  want  a  full  strike,  but  a 
peaceful  one,”  declared  Sahel!  Drib, 
secretary  of  the  Nazareth  branch  of 
the  New  Communist  Party  (Rakah  > 
and  a  member  of  the  Bistadrut  cen¬ 
tral  committee. 

His  words  were  echoed  by  Ibrahim 
Nimr  Hussein,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  of  beads  of  Arab 
local  councils,  which,  together  with 
the  five  Arab  Knesset  Members  and 
other  Arab  leaders,  decided  to  call 
the  one-day  general  strike. 

“The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  to 
demonstrate  our  solidarity  whh  the 
residents  of  the  territories  and  to 
protest  agam<  the  violence  there,  not 
to  cause  trouble  ourselves,’*  said 
Hussein,  who  b  mayor  of  Shfaram. 

Tension  and  fears  of  passible  vio¬ 
lent  outbreaks  have  been  heightened 
by  the  reported  arrest  of  dozens  of 
people,  including  schoolteachers,  in 
the  Nazareth  area  on  charges  of  in¬ 
citing  youngsters  to  stage  illegal 
demonstrations.  Diab  said  those  de¬ 
tained  were  released  on  bail. 

Us  also  chcrgtd  that  government 
offices  and  a  number  of  factories 
were  putting  pressure  on  Arab  work¬ 
ers  not  to  participate  in  the  strike. 
“We  have  been  informed  that  aD 
civil  service  employees,  including 
teachers,  headmasters  and  those 
who  work  in  government  offices  have 
f  Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Unrest  likely  to  flare  in  areas 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG, 
BRADLEY  BURSTON 
and  ANDY  COURT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Beefed-up  security  forces  are 
bracing  for  possible  serious  unrest  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to¬ 
day,  where  a  general  strike  has  been 
called  in  concert  with  a  strike  by 
Israeli  Arabs. 

In  Gaza,  pressure  on  residents  not 
to  go  to  work  in  Israel  intensified 
yesterday,  as  demonstrators  stoned 
a  bus  loaded  with  commuting  work¬ 
ers,  ordered  them  and  the  driver  out 
and  set  the  bus  alight 

In  Jerusalem,  police  arrested  60 
Palestinians  in  the  past  two  days  in 
connection  with  the  recent  riots. 
Last  night,  an  Egged  bus  driver  was 
lightly  injured  in  the  head  by  a 
stone. 

Stones  were  also  thrown  at  work¬ 
ers  along  the  highway  connecting 
Gaza  city  with  the  Strip’s  exit  to 
Ashkelon  and  Tel  Aviv.  After 
troops  arrived  to  disperse  demon¬ 
strators  in  Seja'iya.  they  were  set 
upon  by  protesters  who  hurled  met¬ 
al  bars  and  cement  blocks.  Soldiers 
then  opened  fire,  wounding  a  15- 
year-old  in  the  leg. 

The  massive  effort  by  Palestinian 
activists  to  maximize  participation 
in  today's  strike  was  also  reflected  in 
the  large  number  of  leaflets  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Gaza  late  yesterday. 

Handbills  signed  by  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
called  for  unrest  to  continue  until 
Israeli  authorities  agree  to  a  list  of 
demands,  including  freeing  of  all  se¬ 
curity  prisoners,  administrative  de¬ 
tainees,  and  suspects  arrested  in  the 
current  wave  of  rioting,  and  for  an 
end  to  the  “iron  fist  of  the  Gaza 
occupation." 

The  Islamic  Resistance  here  also 
distributed  leaflets  throughout  the 
Gaza  Strip,  insisting  that  "resistance 
can  come  to  an  end  only  when  the 
occupation  comes  to  an  end.” 

Fears  had  been  privately  ex¬ 
pressed  among  activists  that  the 
some  60,000  Gazans  employed  in 
Israel  -  some  of  whom  have  been 
away  from  work  for  as  long  as  11 
days  -  will  break  under  the  financial 
pressure  of  supporting  large 
families. 

Commuting  workers  make  up 
most  of  the  region's  labour  force. 


and  only  a  minority  of  Gaza  families 
can  survive  economically  without  Is¬ 
raeli  jobs. 

Last  night,  large  numbers  of  Is¬ 
raeli  troops  were  reported  moving 
into  the  Gaza  Strip,  an  indication, 
security  sources  said,  that  there  is  to 
be  an  unprecedented  show  of  force 
today  in  an  effort  to  forestall 
bloodshed. 

In  the  West  Bank,  troops  shot  and 
wounded  five  Palestinian  protesters, 
and  three  Israeli  civilians  were  in¬ 
jured  in  their  cars  as  disturbances 
continued  in  the  area  despite  the 
inclement  weather.  Partial  commer¬ 
cial  strikes  were  reported  in  several 
towns. 

In  a  move  to  defuse  possible  cen¬ 
tres  of  protest,  the  Judea  and  Sa¬ 
maria  Civil  Administration  ordered 
all  Arab  schools  in  the  West  Bank 
closed  today  and  tomorrow,  thus 
leaving  some  260,000  pupils  at 
home.  The  800  schools  to  be  closed 
include  those  run  by  Unrwa. 

OC  Central  Command  Aluf  Am- 
ram  Mitzna  yesterday  ordered  the 
Islamic  College  in  Hebron  closed  for 
a  month  following  Saturday's  distur¬ 
bances. 

Several  West  Bank  municipal¬ 
ities,  including  the  Nablus  city  coun¬ 
cil.  have  called  for  a  general  strike. 

Bethlehem  Mayor  Elias  Freij 
hinted  yesterday  that  be  may  cancel 
his  annual  Christmas  Eve  reception 
in  response  to  mounting  pressure  in 
bis  town. 

Freij  said  he  would  inform  the  city 
council  of  his  decision  today. 

Opposition  to  the  reception  by 
local  professional  and  religious  lead¬ 
ers  is  connected  to  the  recent  unrest, 
but  the  municipality  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  possible  violence  by 
protesters  outside  the  reception  site. 

“We  can't  live  in  a  vacuum.  It's  a 
difficult  issue  and  could  have  very 
bad  repercussions.”  Freij  said.  He 
added  that  he  saw  few  tourists  yes¬ 
terday  in  his  town,  which  is  normally 
bustling  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

Yesterday’s  worst  incident  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  Far'a  refugee  camp  in 
the  Nablus  area.  Military  sources 
said  dozens  of  protesters,  including 
youths  whose  faces  were  hidden  by 
keffiyehs,  threw  rocks  and  metal  ob¬ 
jects  at  troops,  and  set  up  stone 
f  Con  tinned  on  Page  2.  Col.  2) 


Hurry  now!  Hurry!  You  only 
have  until  December  31,  tire 
end  of  the  currenty  tax 
year,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extra 
gains  available  to  you  in 
income  tax  benefits  for  the 
woWe  of  1987. 

Those  extra  gains  ere  yours 
for  the  asking  when  you 
invest  in  any  of  IDE's 
profitable  provident  funds, 
“Tamar,  "Gefen"  or 
“Shikma*.  Come  and  claim 
them  today,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  our  760,000  regular 
provident  fund  savers. 


31-12-1987  is  the  deadline 
for  bringing  up  the  total  of 
your  Tamar,  “Gefen"  and 
ohikma"  deposits  this  year 
to  NtS40,000 — Ihe  new 
official  ceiling  entitling  you 
to  the  initial  seniority 
benefits  granted  by 
provident  funds. 

You  may  obtain  further  . 
details  at  our  branches  or 
by  ringing  us,  between  flam 
and  10pm,  on  !D6 
Telebank.  Just  dial  839888 
from  an  (03)  area  code 
phone,  or  03-639777  from 
elsewhere. 
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Milo:  Strike  exploits  terror  in  areas  -  Arab  MKs:  Lies 

*  ..  .  ■  _ _ .n  **..  Intri  heeil  U 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
and  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

•  „  ”on“j J  Milo,  depury  minister  for  Arab  Affaire  in  the 
Prune  Minister’s  Office  yesterday  charged  that  today's 
general  strike  by  Israeli  Arabs  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Communist  Rakah  and  the  Progressive  List  for  Peace  to 
exploit  the  terror  in  Judea  and  Samaria  to  drive  Israeli 
Arabs  to  ever  more  extreme  positions.” 

Meanwhile,  Milo's  top  adviser.  Amos  Gilboa,  said 
that  the  Arab  Knesset  Members  who  had  joined  in 
calling  for  the  strike  had  expounded  themes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  “that  were  radical  in  the  extreme”  In  a 
meeting  with  the  Arab  mayors  in  Shfaram  on  Friday. 

Gilboa  sard  the  Arab  MKs  had  “welcomed”  the  re¬ 
cent  unrest  in  the  territories  and  quoted  them  as  saying 
that  “it  is  good  there  are  victims.  In  order  to  attain 
victory,  blood  will  have  to  be  spilled.” 

Gilboa|s  remarks  were  termed  “lies"  by  Arab  MKs 
who  participated  in  the  meeting. 

According  to  Gilboa,  the  Arab  MKs  had  glgn  said 
“the  road  to  independence  is  paved  with  victims." 


Gilboa  did  not  specify  whom  he  was  quoting.  But  he 
said  that  Rakah’s  Tewfik  Zayyad  and  Tewfik  Toubi, 
Progressive  List  for  Peace’s  Mohammed  Miari,  the 
Alignment’s  Abdel  Wahab  Daroushe  and  Mapanfs  Mo¬ 
hammed  Wattad  all  had  made  extremist  remarks. 

“The  most  extreme  were  Miari  and  Zayyad,”  added 
Milo,  “while  Daroushe  and  Wattad  hadn’t  contributed 
to  moderating  the  atmosphere.” 

Gilboa  described  the  general  strike  in  the  Arab  Israeli 
community  as  an  “ominous  sign”  reflecting  a  recent 
rapprochement  between  Rakah  and  the  PLO.  Both 
Milo  and  Gilboa  said  that  the  National  Committee  of 
Heads  of  Arab  Local  Councils  ,  which  called  the  strike, 
had  become  an  instrument  of  Rakah. 

Gilboa’s  allegations  were  promptly  denounced  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  Rakah,  PLP  and  by  Wattad,  of  Mapam.  Dar¬ 
oushe.  who  left  for  Egypt  yesterday,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

“This  is  one  more  lie  that  people  like  Amos  Gilboa 
have  been  feeding  the  Israeli  pnblic,”  said  Wattad.  He 
denied  that  Arab  leaders  had  welcomed  the  bloodshed 
in  the  territories,  and  be  stressed,  that  today  was  being 


called  the  “Strike  for  Peace  Day.”  He  also  called  on 
Jewish  Israelis  to  express  their  opposition  to  events  in 
the  territories.  . 

“It  is  the  business  of  all  Israelis  to  express  their 
feelings  towards  the  inhuman  developments  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  territories,”  said  Wattad.  “It’s  not  only  a  question 
of  being  a  Palestinian  Arab  in  Israel.  We  belong  to 
humanity,  and  we  have  to  say  our  piece  and  to  take  a  ■ 
position.  But  Amos  Gilboa  and  his  colleagues  are  too 
snail  to  understand  that,”  he  said. 

“In  Shfaram,  we  called  for  an  end  to  the  occupation, 
mutual  recognition  between  Palestinians  and  Israelis,  a 
peaceful  solution  through  an  international  conference,” 
said  Wattad.  “H  this  is  extremism,  we  are  all  extremists. 


that  the  decision  to  cafl  tte  strike  tad  b^nwi^o^. 

-There  was  no  pressure  applied  onanybodytherc,  yet 
nobodTo^osed^Srhe  said  yesterday  in  as 
interview  with  The  Jerusalem  Post.  > 

“If  the  so-called  moderates  were  afraid  to  speakout 
and  express  their  feelings  at  such  a  democrappmeeting, 
then  they  have  no  right  to  be  m  ^cs.^atofcd. 
Miari  insisted  that  the  decision  taken  at  the  Shfaram 
meeting  and  the  comments  expressed  ^ere  werean 
accurate  reflection  of  die  feelings  of  Israel  s  Arab  com¬ 
munity  in  general. 

J%Saw^rat  yesterday  promised  to  protect  dfo 


id  wattad.  "It  tins  is  extremism,  we  are  au  extremist*.  .  *  —  ±  JL.  nari  in  today's 

“Officials  like  Ronnie  M3o  and  that  man  Amos  Gil-  rights  of  Israeb  Arab  workers  tafang .part  Mtooay? 

«.  by  their  posffiS.  are  weakening  democracy  and 

e  moral  fibre  of  Israel.  They  think  so  narrowly  that  terday  discussed  the  note  m  the  temtonw  and^- 

Mit  h*™  fh«v  do  to  detuned  “the  extremists  who  are  undenranmg  Jcwofc, 


boa,  by  their  positions,  are  weakening  democracy  and 
the  moral  fibre  of  Israel.  They  think  so  narrowly  that 
they  cannot  even  imagine  what  great  harm  they  do  to 
Israel,”  added  Daroushe. 

Miari  yesterday  denied  allegations  by  senior  govern¬ 
ment  officials  that  moderates  had  been  “terrorized”  into 
agreeing  to  the  one-day  general  strike.  He  maintained 


Arab  coexistence.”  .  .  r‘ 

The  committee  also ,  decried  the  loss  of  both  JewiScv 
and  Arabs  lives,  m  the  unrest  and  expressed  its  support- 
for  the  security;  forces’  attempts  to  restore  order. 


Some  hotel  cancellations  reported 
after  disturbances  in  East  Jerusalem 


Forecast:  Break  in  rain  dnriagtbty,  with  storms 
recooiiiK-ndiix  towards  evening. 
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By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 

Despite  disclaimers  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Tourism,  there  have  been  can¬ 
cellations  of  hotel  reservations  for 
tbe  Christmas  season.  However,  no 
dear  picture  emerged  yesterday  on 
how  harmful  Saturday’s  rioting  in 
East  Jerusalem  may  be  to  Christmas 
tourism.  It  seemed  to  depend  on  to 
whom  you  talked  . 

The  Ministry  of  Tourism  contin¬ 
ued  to  insist  that  in  spite  of  the 
recent  upsurge  of  violence  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  East  Jeru¬ 
salem,  there  bad  been  no  cancella¬ 
tions,  at  least  as  far  as  group  tours 
were  concerned. 

Hoteliers  in  both  East  and  West 
Jerusalem  painted  a  somewhat  less 
rosy  picture,  but  one  that  was  with 
few  exceptions,  far  from  gloomy. 
Most  hotels  reported  that  there  bad 


been  no  group  cancellations,  but 
there  had  been  a  slight  increase  in 
cancellations  of  individual 
reservations. 

In  a  poll  of  over  20  Jerusalem, 
hotels.  The  Jerusalem  Post  learned 
of  three  group  cancellations  involv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  under  100  people. 

One  West  Jerusalem  hotel  which 
had  been  fully  booked,  will  now 
have  to  content  itself  with  an  80  per 
cent  occupancy  rate.  Four-  and  five- 
star  hotels  are  on  the  whole  faring 
well,  with  occupancies  ranging  from 
80  to  100  per  cent.  These  averages 
are  maintained  in  three-star  hotels 
in  West  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  East 
Jerusalem,  where  there  is  a  sharp 
drop. 

Youssef  Abu  Latifeh  of  the  Alca¬ 
zar  Hotel  described  the  situation  as 
“abnormal.”  Last  Christmas,  his 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Dr.  Yosef  Goell  will  speak  on  “Jew¬ 
ish  Identity  in  a  Pluralist  World”  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Tel  Aviv  branch 
of  the  Association  of  Secular  Hu¬ 
manistic  Judaism  at  theTzavta  Club 
on  Rehov  Ibn  Gvirol  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday. 


Arafat  says  he’s  ready  to  talk 
to  Israel  at  int’l  conference 


Marriage 


Gillis-Meyer:  The  marriage  took 
place  in  Jerusalem  yesterday  of  Dr. 
Immanuel  Gillis,  son  of  Dr.  Aaron 
and  Doreen  Gillis,  and  Tamar, 
daughter  of  Ernie  and  Naomi 
Meyer. 


Italian  president 
^concerned’  about 
unrest  in  areas 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Italian  President  Francesco  Cos- 
siga  yesterday  expressed  his  “con¬ 
cern”  over  the  disturbances  in  the 
territories  and  their  human  toll,  but 
stressed  his  country's  “great  friend¬ 
ship”  with  Israel. 

In  an  hour-long  meeting  with 
President  Herzog  at  Beit  Hanassi, 
Cossiga  said  that  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  “requires  us 
to  be  frank,”  and  that  Italy  was  very 
concerned  about  tbe  absence  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

He  said  negotiations  were  re¬ 
quired.  but  he  did  not  elaborate. 

In  response,  Herzog  said  the  dis¬ 
turbances  “should  be  put  in  the  right 
perspective."  The  Palestinian  issue 
had  recently  been  pushed  to  the 
back  burner,  especially  at  the  Arab 
summit  in  Amman,  where  it  was 
relegated  to  a  subcommittee. 

Herzog  added  that  the  PLO  and 
other  extreme  groups  were  trying  to 
bring  the  Palestinian  issue  to  centre 
stage  and  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  Western  and  Arab  worlds.  He 
also  commented  on  the  impact  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism  on  Middle 
Eastern  instability. 

rsraei  regrets  the  loss  of  life,  Her¬ 
zog  added. 

Italian  Foreign  Minister  Guiiio 
Andreotti  was  also  present  at  tbe 
meeting. 

Herzog  fast  night  hosted  a  private 
dinner  for  Cossiga  and  Andreotti, 
which  was  attended  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Shamir.  Supreme  Court  Presi¬ 
dent  Meir  Shamgar  and  other  nota¬ 
bles.  Herzog  kindled  the  Hanukka 
candles  together  with  Italian  Chief 
Rabbi  Eliahu  Toaff  before  dinner. 


22  Soviet  Jews  arrive 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Twenty-two  new  immigrants  from 
Moscow,  Leningrad  and  Tallin  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  last 
night  from  Vienna. 

Among  the  newcomers  was  Yosef 
Radomisylsky,  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  refusenik  movement  in  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Speaking  at  an  airport  press 
conference,  he  thanked  those  in  Is¬ 
rael  and  around  the  world  for  their 
efforts  to  make  his  aliya  a  reality, 
but  expressed  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Soviet  Jews  still  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


By  WALTER  RUBY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK  -  PLO  Chief  Yasser 
Arafat  said  that  he  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  Israel  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  Middle  East  peace 
conference. 

In  an  interview  conducted  last 
week  in  Baghdad  with  Newseek's 
Christopher  Dickey,  Arafat  re¬ 
marked,  “When  I  speak  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  with  whom 
[will  the  PLO  negotiate]?  With 
ghosts?  I  am  not  going  to  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  to  make  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  Syrians  or  the  Liby¬ 
ans  or  with  the  Egyptians.  I  am 
going  to  deal  with  my  enemy  to 


achieve  a  comprehensive ,  lasting, 
just  settlement  and  solution.” 

Arafat  added,  “When  we  say  ‘all 
parties  concerned  in  the  Middle 
East  conflict,’  [we  are]  including  the 
Israeli  government  and  the  PLO." 

Arafat  said  that  the  PLO  believes 
that  the  “only  way”  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank 
“is  for  the  Occupied  Territories  to 
be  under  UN  control. ..for  a  certain 
period  of  time  until  we  arrive  at  a 
final  comprehensive  solution  by  the 
international  conference  or  by  any 
means.” 

But,  he  admitted  that  he  saw.no 
hope  in  this  idea  because  the,  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  bound  to  reject  it. 


SOLIDARITY  STRIKE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

been  instructed  to  report  for  work  as 
normal  on  the  day  of  the  strike,” 
said  Diab. 

He  claimed  that  the  Egged  bos  co¬ 
operative  and  a  number  of  private 
firms,  with  tbe  exception  of  Hteta- 
drut -owned  companies,  had  threat¬ 
ened  their  Arab  workers  with  disci¬ 
plinary  action  and  even  dismissal  if 
they  faded  to  report  to  for  work  as 
normal  this  morning- 

Diab  said  they  would  take  “what¬ 
ever  steps  are  necessary”  to  resist 
such  attempts  at  intimidation  and  to 
protect  tbe  legal  rights  of  workers  to 
democratic  protest. 

Rakah  activists  maintained  that 
the  PLO’s  call  for  a  general  strike  in 
the  territories  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Arab  world  on  the  same  day  that 
Israeli  Arabs  would  hold  their  work 
stoppage,  was  a  sign  of  support  for 
their  action. 

The  consensus  among  Israeli  Arab 


leaders  yesterday  was  that  “Strike 
for  Peace  Day,”  as  they  were  calling 
it,  would  pass  peacefully,  despite  toe 
concern  and  tension  which  has  been 
fuelled  by  the  daily  reports  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  territories. 

At  midday,  a  minute  of  silence  win 
be  observed  for  aO  those  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  territories  in  the  re¬ 
cent  wave  of  unrest.  Tbe  aim  of  toe 
strike,  said  Nhnr  Hussein,  was  to 
press  for  a  peaceful  solution  through 
negotiation  to  tbe  pro  Man  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  the  Arab-Israd  conflict 
in  general. 

Yesterday,  500  people  turned  out 
for  a  protest  march  hi  Umm  d- 
Fahm,  organized  by  the  radical  po¬ 
etical  body,  Ibna  d-Balad  (Sons  of 
the  Homeland)  which  is  especially 
strong  in  that  Wadi  Ara  town  of 
20,000.  The  march  also  drew  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Progressive  List  for 
Peace  and  from  Rakah,  with  which 
Mayor  Hashem  Mahameed  is  affili¬ 
ated. 


UNREST  IN  AREAS 


(Continued  from  Page  Onfl 

barriers  on  a  road  running  past  the 
camp. 

When  the  soldiers  were  unable  to 
disperse  the  crowd  with  robber  bul¬ 
lets  and  tear  gas,  and  were  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  rioters,  they  opened 
fire  to  extricate  themselves,  the 
sources  said.  Four  persons  were 
wounded  in  the  legs.  One  was  hurt 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  rubber 
bullet.  Palestinian  sources  said  he 
was  bit  in  the  eye.  A  curfew  was 
clamped  on  the  camp.  A  curfew  was 
also  imposed  on  the  Askar  refugee 
camp  near  Nablus  after  similar 
disturbances. 

In  Kabatiya  in  Samaria,  a  Border 
Police  commander  shot  and  wound¬ 
ed  a  Palestinian  after  a  petrol  bomb 
was  hurled  at  his  patrol.  Military 
sources  said  the  wounded  youth  had 
thrown  the  bomb,  and  was  hospital¬ 
ized  in  Afula. 

A  boy  from  the  settlement  of  Beit 
El  was  hurt  in  the  face  by  a  stone 
thrown  at  a  car  he  was  riding  in  near 
Ramallah. 

Two  more  passengers  were  hurt 


car  near  Bidu  village,  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  as  they  travelled  from 
the  Har  Adar  settlement  (Givat 
Haradar)  to  the  city. 

Protesters  threw  stones,,  burned 
tyres  and  blocked  roads  with  rocks 
in  other  locations,  and  partial  com¬ 
merce cal  strikes  were  reported  in 
Nablus,  Jenin,  Kalkilya,  Tulkarm 
and  Ramallah. 

Many  of  those  arrested  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  were  minors,  and  many  came 
from  outside  of  Jerusalem  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  weekend’s  protests,  Jeru¬ 
salem  Police  Chief  Yosef  Yehuda’i 
said  yesterday. 

The  cold,  rainy  weather  appeared 
to  help  quell  disturbances  in  the 


city.  But  there  were  still  several 
stone-throwing  incidents  and  one 
injury. 

Nurie]  Dai,  an  Egged  bus  driver, 
was  lightly  injured  in  the  bead  last 
night  when  his  bus  was  stoned  on 
the  Shuafat  Road  in  north  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  He  was  treated  at  Hadassah 
Hospital,  Mount  Scopus,  where  he 
was  reported  in  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  last  night.  The  bus  was 
damaged. 

Police  fired  tear-gas  to  disperse 
protesters  who  threw  stones  and 
blocked  the  road  near  the  Coca- 
Cola  intersection  at  Anala,  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  police  spokesman  said.  Arab 
youths  also  set  op  roadblocks  at 
Wadi  Joz  and  on  the  road  to  Jeri¬ 
cho,  just  before  el-Azariya. 

Some  soldiers  travelling  on  an 
Egged  bus  fired  in  the  air  after  the 
vehicle  was  stoned  near  A  tarot,  in 
the  northern  pan  of  the  city.  No  one 
was  injured. 

An  empty  Israeli  bus  was  set  on 
fire  last  night  in  Abu  Dis  near  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  disturbances  were  re¬ 
ported  at  the  village  earlier  in  the 
day.  Stones  were  hurled  at  Israeli 
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refugee  camp  near  Bethlehem. 

Some  East  Jerusalem  stores 
opened  yesterday,  but  most  were 
dosed,  at  least  in  the  morning 
hours.  All  stores  are  expected  to  be 
dosed  during  today's  general  strike. 

eshiva  official’s  car  bombed 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Police  are  not  sure  whether  crimi¬ 
nal  or  nationalist  motives  are  behind 
the  bombing  of  a  y eshiva  adminis¬ 
trator’s  car  in  Jerusalem  yesterday. 
The  bomb  was  placed  under  toe  Re¬ 
nault  car,  which  was  gutted  when 
the  bomb  exploded  at  4  a.m. 


hotel  enjoyed  a  60-70  per  cent  occu¬ 
pancy  rate  during  toe  Christmas/ 
New  Year  period,  he  said.  This 
year,  only  11  of  his  38  rooms  have 
been  booked  for  Christmas. 

Mamoun  Faide,  proprietor  of  toe 
25-room  New  Metropol  Hotel,  said 
that  he  bad  no  cancellations,  be¬ 
cause  he  bad  no  reservations.  He 
has  not  had  any  Christmas  reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  past  six  years.  Yet  the 
70-room  Palace  Hotel,  which  is  also 
three-star,  is  fully  booked  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  West  Jeru¬ 
salem  hotel  said  that  he  was  bolding 
his  breath  till  this  morning.  Sunday 
is  not  a  regular  working  day  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Travel 
agents  with  cancellation  notices  may 
have  waited  until  today  to  transmit 
the  information  to  Israel. 


Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir  during  a 


Ivan  Boesky,  a  man 
with  many  friends 


By  WALTER  RUBY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK  -  Ivan  Boesky,  the 
multi-millionaire  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lator  and  Jewish  community  philan¬ 
thropist  who  was  sentenced  to  three 
years’  imprisonment  Friday  for  ille¬ 
gal  insider  trading,  is  not  a  man 
without  friends. 

Once  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
arbitrage,  making  many  millions, 
trading  the  stocks  of  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  or  rumoured  to-be  on  toe 
verge  of  takeover,  Bofcsky^  appears 
-  to  have  changed  profoundly  in  toe 
13  months  since  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  charged  him 
with  insider  trading  and  fined  him 
an  unprecedented  S100  million. 

Long  active  in  Jewish  philanthro¬ 
py  and  politics  (he  was  campaign 
chairman  for  the  United  Jewish  Ap¬ 
peal-Federation  of  New  York  from 
1984-86  and  was  vice  president  of 
the  National  Jewish  Coalition,  a 
group  with  dose  ties  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party),  Boesky  seems  to  have 
become  religions  after  being  ex¬ 
posed  as  an  inside  trader. 

He  enrolled  in  a  series  of  courses 
at  toe  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  conver¬ 
sations  with  rabbis  there.  Boesky 
was  rejected  early  this  year  by  a 
number  of  Jewish  organizations  at 
which  he  wanted  to  do  volunteer 
work.  The  executive  director  of  one 
such  agency,  the  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  tbe  institution  had  turned 
Boesky  down,  because  “Our  board 
didn’t  want  our  agency  to  be  used  by 
Boesky,  so  that  he  could  then  go  to 
the  judge  with  evidence  that  he  was 
contrite.” 

Boesky  eventually  was  accepted 
as  a  volunteer  at  St.  John  toe  Divine 
Cathedral  on  Manhattan’s  Upper 
West  Side,  where  he  worked  in  a 
rehabilitation  programme  for  home¬ 
less  men. 

Despite  tbe  cold  shoulder  given 
him  by  Jewish  organizations,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  American  Jews 
agreed  to  Boesky’s  request  that  they 
write  character  witness  letters  on  his 
behalf  to  Judge  Morris  Lasker  who 


had  sentenced  Him. 

Among  those  who  did  so  were 
Morton  Komreich  and  Ernest  Mi¬ 
chel,  president  and  executive-  vice 
president,  respectively,  of  New 
York  UJA-Federation;  Max  Hsher, 
former  chairman  of  toe  Jewish 
Agency;  David  Henneliu,  of  Israel 
Bonds;  Rabbi  Wolfe  Kelman,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Rabbinical  As¬ 
sembly;  Broadway  impresario  Jo¬ 
seph  Papp;  comedian  Sammy  f-afru 
and  Claude  Lanzmarin,  -director,  .of 
"ibxt  ttmtihoah.  - . 

A  large  contribution  fronrBoesky 
had  enabled  tbe  Public  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Service  (PBS)  to  broadcast 
Shook  in  its  entirety. 

Komreicii  said  he  had  written  a 
letter,  because  ‘T  don't  drink  it  is 
very  Jewish  to  dwell  on  his  faults 
and  forget  toe  good  he  had  done. 
Boesky  worked  hard  for  our  cause.” 

Calm,  who  said  Boesky  had  been 
“a  wonderful  friend  for  over  25 
years,”  said  he  is  saddened  by  tbe 
media’s  portrayal  of  Boesky  as  a 
creature  of  tremendous  avarice.  In 
fact,  Cahn  said,  “Boesky  can  be  tre¬ 
mendously  generous.” 

He  recalled  an  instance  several 
years  ago  when  be  was  dispossessed 
from  fate  New  York  office  after  a 
dispute  with  Warner  Brothers  offi¬ 
cials.  He  ran  into  Boesky  on  toe 
street  and  toe  financier,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  Cahn’s  plight,  insisted  that 
Cahn  set  up  shop  temporarily  in  an 
office  at  Boesky’s  financial  firm. 

Cahn  demurred,  saying  that  he 
needed  an  office  with  a  piano  so  that 
be  could  compose.  When  Cahn  went 
to  Boesky’s  office  several  days  later 
to  thank  the  financier,  he  found  that 
Boesky  had  had  a  Steinway  grand 
piano  brought  into  the  room.  Cahn 
then  moved  in  for  a  time  with 
Boesky. 

THE  SOVIET  Union  has  invited  toe 
U.S.to  cooperate  in  an  unmanned 
mission  to  the  planet  Mars  by  modi¬ 
fying  a  planned  U.S.  probe  to  act  as 
a  relay  satellite  for  transmission  of 
images  to  earth.  Aviation  Week  and 
Spaa:  Technology  says  in  its  Decem¬ 
ber  21  issue. 


BY  BRADLEY  BURSTON" 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

BEERSHEBA  -  Palestinian  rioters 
wounded  during  the  current  wave  erf 
unrest  in  Gaza  have  received  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  “in  no  way  inferior”  to 
that  given  to  IDF  soldiers,  a  senior 
army  source  said  here  last  night. 

“On  toe  contrary,  we  forcibly  en¬ 
tered  [Gaza's]  Slnfa  Hospital  and 
taken  out  patients,  because  the. 
treatment  they  can  expect  in  Ashke- 
km  or  at  [Beexsbeba’s]  Soroka  Hos¬ 
pital  is  better,”  toe- source 
Continued.  ■  ~  : .  r 

Responding  to  press  reports  that 
the  Rafiah  youth  wounded  last-week 
after,  he  allegedly  stabbed  a  soldier 
had  died  of  loss  of  blood,  the  source 
declared  that  “everything  that  could 
have  been  done  for  him  was  done. 
An  IDF  medic  treated  him  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  was  wounded,  a  doc¬ 
tor  arrived  within  five  minutes,  and 
immediately  after  he  was  taken  to 
Ashkelon  for  surgery." 

According  to  the  source,  the 
youth  died  of  complications  follow¬ 
ing  the  surgery. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  has  is¬ 
sued  an  order  nisi  requiring  the 
commander  of  the  IDF  forces  in  the 


rioters  get 
[  treatment 


Gaza  area  to  show  cause  why 
should  not  release  docunrentatiph  - 
concerning  the  death  of.  the  young  '  "7 
man,  Atwah  Yusuf  Samahadaaai;: 
The  court  also  issued  an^ injunction 
forbidding  the  demolition  of  Sari»- 
hadana’s  home.  -  .  ' 

On  toe  subject  of  top  mcreasfog  /j 
influence  of  mosques  on  Gaza  Strip  ® 
unrest,  the  source  declared  that  af- - 
though  one  of  the  mosques  had  been  -  ,‘ 
turned  into  a  ‘Tortress^  m  ieccat 
days,  no  attempt  would  be  made  fo 
close  mosques  ortocurtail  rdrgfous 
freedom.  Petrol  l^rriSs^ihrayfaij^ 
stones  have  been  it  cats 

from  the  roof  of  one  of  tot  mosqoes,  X 
toe  source  said.  Inciters  Red  taken 
advantage  of  IDF  poBcy  hot  to  cafes  X 
mosque  grounds,  he  added.  •  y  -  ;■ 

The  source  confiiined  that,  b<s  T 
tween  100  and  120  demonstratOTS  :: 
are  In  custody  as  a  resultofrectat  X' 
rioting,  and  said  that  official  jnvesti- : -  . 
gations  show  that  11  Gazans  hd$c 
been  killed  by  IDF  fire  in  tire  tef* 
two  weeks.  - 

He  placed  the  number  of  womfcS-' 
ed  at  “between  30  and  40.”  v  V 
Unofficial  Palestinian  figures 
have  shown  as  many  as  20  dead  rihcT  - 
60  to  100  wounded. 


Capucci  at  PLO  demonstration  in  Rome 


By  USA  PALMIERI 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
ROME  --  Monsignor  Hflarion  Ca- 
pucri  made  a  surprise  appearance  at 
a  PLO  demonstration  during  toe 
pope’s  Sunday  noontime  speech 
yesterday. 

A  former  patriarchal  vicar  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  toe  Catholic  Mekirites, 


mm 

Capped  was  sentenced  in  Israel 
smuggling  weapons  pot  toe  PLO  iri 
December  1974  andwas  released® 
response  to  Pope  Paul  VTs  request 
in  1977.  Today,  he  is  a  PLO.  council, 
member.  -  X  ‘  V-.f 

Some  20,000  people  were  gatit*’ 
ered  to  hear  the  pope-’s  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  message.  .  '.\X' 


The  Honorary  Officers  of  the 
Zionist  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
mourn  the  passing  of 

WALLY  GOLD 

and  express  sincere  condolences  .to  the  family 


We  share  in  the  grief  of 
Uri  Gordon 
on  the  death  of  his 


Mother 


Ann  and  Ted  Kanner 


OThe  Shaare  Zedek  Medical  Center,  Jerusalem 
The  American  Committee 
for  Shaare  Zedek  Medical  Center,  Inc. 

The  International  Boards 
of  Directors  and  Governors 
and  the  whole 

Shaare  ZOdek  Family,  Manageraentand  Staffs:  - 
deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 

Rabbi  Dr.  ■ 

LEO JUNG W 

Hon.  Preskiert  American  Committee 
and  dedicated  mentor  and  leaderfor  over  50  yeans V 
and  extend  sincerest  condolences  to  his  widow  and  children: 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 

Bftvrm  par  tr®  ^imbanK  nriai  mparr 


On  the  Yahrzeit 


LOU  BOYAR 


Jean  and  Sam  Rothberg 


Ludwig  Jesaetaon 

Chairman 
International  Board 
of  Directors 


Charles  H.  Sondheim 
National  Preskfent 
American  Committee 


Warren  Z.  Jacofoohn  >:  . 

Director  General 
ShaareZedek  Medical  Carrier 
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Afghan  war  comes  into  Soviet 
homes  via  TV  for  first  time 


^  I 


Monday,  December  21 , 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


MOSCOW  (AFP) -  The  war  In  Af¬ 
ghanistan  has  been  brought  for  the 
first  time  Into  Soviet  homes  through 
a  dramatic  (devised  report  of  ah  Af- 


to  break  a  rebel  sfege  of  tbe  soalb- 


here  yesterday. 

Westerners  watching  Saturday 
night’s  report  winch  showed  Afghan 


the  barren  hifls  when  9,000  UJ5.- 
backed  mtbds  were  said  to  be  based, 
mnld  notMtodrawa  parallel  njth 
the  Vietnam  war.  Meffia  coverage  in 
the  lLS^was  a  factor  in  ending  that 


Soviet  officials  publicly  fight  sby  of 

comparisons,  wifb  Vietnam,  inAfeig 
that  the  115,00®  Soviet  troops  prop¬ 
ping  uptoe  government  of  Afghan 

president  Najibulhfa  were  invited 
Into  Afghanistan-  fay  the  Afghan 
authorities.  ’ 

Bnt  Sovfet  First  Deputy  Forcin' 
Minister.  ;Ynfi  JVorontsov  has  been 
quoted,  at  western  press  reports  as 
being  “obsessed”  by  comparisons 
between  .Ate  "Afghan  and  Vietnam 
coafficts.£Ee  has  particularly  said  be 
does  w* wmd  snpporters  of  the  Sovi¬ 


et-backed  government  to  be  brought 
Oat  of  Kabal  “on  the  stmts  of  hefi- 
copteis,”  in  a  reference  to  the  U.S. 
evacuation  after  toe  fafi  of  Saigon. 

Soviet  television’s  Kabul  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  the  report  from  outside 
Khost,  admitted  that  the  rebels  had 
controlled  the  town  for  many  years. 
The  .reporter  said  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  near  the  border  with  Paki¬ 
stan,  had  been  the  “hostages  of  the 
coonter-revoliztion  for  practically 
nine  years.” 

Accounts  of  the  war  In  Soviet  me¬ 
dia  have  ants  now  avoided  specifics 
on  which  ride  is  actually  warning  the 
war,  although  Soviet  officials  have 
admitted  that  the  rebels’  use  of  U.S.- 
snppticd  Stinger  missiles  has  led  to 
“increased  casualties”  oa  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ate. 

In  toe  view  of  western  diplomats, 
deliveries  of  the  shoulder-fired 
Stinger  ground-to-air  missiles  this 
year  enabled  the  rebels  to  gain  the 
upper  hand,  and  forced  the  Soviet- 
backed  government  to  abandon  heli¬ 
copter-led  operations. 

NajfbuUah  himself,  in  a  speeds  to 
a- conference  of  the  ruSag  Afghan 
People’s  Democratic  Party  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  indicated  that  the  government 


.  British  pilot  Brian  Milton  works  on  the  engine  of  his  150  kg. 
microlight  plane  after  he  was  forced  to  land  in  southern  Jordan 
yesterday  while  trying  to  fly  from  Britain  to  Australia.  (Reuter) 

Downed  pilot  meets  Hussein 

AMMAN  (Reuter)  -  A  British  pilot  forced  to  make  an  emergency  landing 
on  a  road  in  southern  Jordan  while  trying  to  fly  a  microlight  plane  from 
Britain  to  Australia  yesterday  met  King  Hussein. 

A  palace  spokesman  said  Brian  Milton  told  the  king  and  his  son.  Prince 
Abdallah,  about  his  bid  to  fly  the  150-kg  Dalgety  Flier  from  London  to 
, gOp,  ys. [. ,  sajd  his  tiny  white-and-orange  plane,  which 
.  Afgjveftm yesterd^jfcyq^>ped  engine  trouble  an  hour  after  leaving.- 
- jpe^t, Aqafcar‘ ^"Saturday  because. of  a  re&elhngerror. 

.  ?~T^e.engjme^  began  spattering  and  my  heart.was  tHua^i^g,"'  be  said.  “I  ; 
spotted  a  road,  circled  lower  and  lower,  and  landed  after  waiting  for  a  truck 
to  pass.”  He  said  his  main  weary  was  whether  his  9.75-metre  wingspan 
would  clear  telegraph  poles  lining  the  highway. 

A  Jordanian  maintenance  crew  and  medical  leans  flew  to  his  rescue  in 
military  helicopters  from  Amman. 

MDton.  a  former  journalist  and  hang-gliding  instructor  from  Bristol,  left 
London’s  New  Docklands  Airport  on  December  7  to  fly  to  Australia  in  30 
days  to  commemorate  a  1919  air  race. 

‘Pretoria  arrests  three  soldiers  for  spying’ 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter)  -  The 
South  African  military  said  three 
soldiers  had  been  arrested  on  un¬ 
specified  charges  under  the  coun¬ 
try’s  Defence  Act  and  a  local  news¬ 
paper  reported  yesterday  they  were 
being  held  for  spying. 

South  African  Defence  Force  liai¬ 
son  officer  Colonel  H.R-Sempfle 
confirmed  that  the  police  and  nnK- 
taiy  will  conduct  a  joint  investiga¬ 


tion  into  “alleged  irregularities”  un¬ 
der  the  act.  He  declined  to  name  the 
soldiers  or  elaborate  on  the  charges. 

The  Johannesburg  Sunday  Times 
described  toe  investigation  as  “a 
major  spy  probe”  and  quoted  un¬ 
named  sources  as  saying  the  three 
men,  all  doing  compulsory  military 
service,  worked  in  a  “high  security 
intelligience  section”  of  an  army 
base  in  Cape  Town. 


only  controlled  one  third  of  Afghani¬ 
stan’s  territory  —  an  Indication  *ba* 
the  Mnjahcdeen  held  the  remaining 
two-thirds. 

The  decision  to  show  the  on-the- 
spot  report  from  near  Khost  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  part  of  a  move  on  the 
part  of  Soviet  authorities  to  prepare 
the  public  for  a  possible  pull-out  by 
Soviet  troops. 

Media  coverage  has  iu  recent 
utMtfhs  begun  to  stress  toe  hardships 
faced  by  Sonet  soldiers  serving 
there,  and  Soviet  veterans  of  the  Af¬ 
ghan  war  have  been  pressing  for 
public  recognition  of  their  plight. 

But  an  article  in  yesterday’s 
Pravda,  discussing  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  Afghan  reaf¬ 

firmed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Sovirt  troops  over  a  13-mouth  period 
or  less  depended  on  Washington  end¬ 
ing  its  support  to  tbe  rebel  groups. 

UN  mediator  Diego  Cordovez  is 
currently  embarking  on  a  new  shut- 
tie  mission  between  Kabul  and  Is¬ 
lamabad,  but  progress  appears  un¬ 
likely  after  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  President  Ronald 
.  Reagan  failed  to  announce  a  break¬ 
through  on  the  problem  during  the 
recent  Washington  summit. 

East  Germans 
reinforce 
Berlin  Wall 

BERLIN  (AP)  -  Hast  Germao 
workers  on  Saturday  lifted  new  con¬ 
crete  tamers  into  place  along  a  key 
stretch  of  tbe  Berlin  Wall,  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  reinforcement  of  the  area 
in  a  week.  West  German  police  said 
a  team  of  workers  using  cranes 
erected  the  heavy,  prefabricated 
panels  along  the  wall  that  forms  a 
half-circle  around  the  front  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate. 

Earlier,  East  German  troops 
poured  a  knee-high  concrete  base  in 
front  of  the  250-metre  stretch  of  the 
wall  near  toe  gate.  Workers  began 
fastening  the  new  concrete  slabs 
onto  toe  base  on  Wednesday.  The 
barriers  replace  wooden  and  plastic 
panels  that  had  been  the  targets  of 
frequent  arson  attacks. 

Police  said  another  team  of  work¬ 
ers  using  a  crane  installed  concrete 
panels  along  a  100-metre  stretch  of 
the  barrier  near  toe  Neukoelln  Dis¬ 
trict  of  West  Berlin. 

The  Berlin  Wall,  constructed  by 
East  Germany  in  1961.  separates 
East  Berlin  from  West  Berlin  and 
rings  West  Berlin's  border  with  East 
Germany.  West  Berlin  is  located 
iSO  Tolometres’ inside  f&sf  .German 
te5ritPRff.il  .!•».>  •  ' 

West  German  Chancellory  chief 
Wolfgang  Schaeuble  condemned 
the  new  construction  efforts,  calling 
them  “a  poor  signal.”  “Frankly,  I 
don’t  understand  why  this  is  going 
on  at  a  time  when  we  are  jointly 
trying  to  lessen  the  division  between 
ns,”  Schaeuble  said. 

“If  they  (East  German  officials) 
think  something  new  should  be  done 
with  toe  wall,  then  they  should  tear 
it  down  instead  of  making  it  higher 
and  stronger.”  he  said. 
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NO  ENTRY  VISAS  are  needed  any 
longer  by  nationals  of  Arab  states 
which  have  recently  resumed  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Egypt.  Visitors 
from  the  nine  countries  involved  will 
be  allowed  an  unrestricted  six- 
month  stay  in  Egypt,  a  senior  Interi¬ 
or  Ministry  official  told  the  Middle 
East  news  agency. 

AN  UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR 
explosion  with  a  yield  of  up  to  20 
kilotons  was  carried  out  yesterday 
for  scientific  purposes  at  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Semipalarinsk  test  range  in 
the  Central  Asian  republic  of  Ka¬ 
zakhstan,  Tass  news  agency  an¬ 
nounced. 

EIGHTEEN  PEOPLE  were  killed 
and  seven  injured  in  an  explosion  at 
a  fireworks  factory  in  eastern  China, 
toe  People's  Daily  reported  yester¬ 
day.  Tbe  explosion  Friday,  which 
the  paper  said  was  caused  by  a 
worker's  negligence,  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant  in  Yongxin  In- 
jiangxi  province. 


SJtv  •  -.***■.: 
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South  Korean  riot  police  fire  tear-gas  yesterday  to  disperse  anti-government  protesters  in  tbe  southwest 
city  of  Kwangju,  where  2,000  demonstrated  against  the  alleged  rigging  of  Wednesday’s  presidential 
poll  and  attacked  police  with  firebombs  and  stones.  i  Re  men 

Baghdad  and  Teheran  both  claim  successes 


NICOSIA  (AP)  -  Iraq  said  yester¬ 
day  that  its  forces  crushed  an  offen¬ 
sive  by  Iranian  soldiers  north  of  Bas¬ 
ra,  but  Iran  said  it  killed  hundreds  of 
Iraqis  in  a  hit-and-run  raid  by  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Guards. 

Reports  by  both  sides  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  combatants 
involved  indicated  this  was  not  the 
long-heralded  major  offensive  that 
Iran  reportedly  has  been  planning 


for  months.  The  official  Iraqi  news 
agency  quoted  a  military  communi¬ 
que  as  sating  two  Iranian  brigades, 
a’  maximum  of  6.900  soldiers,  were 
defeated  in  the  rattle  on  Saturday. 

Iraqi  forces  left  “the  enemy  veil¬ 
ing  and  desperately  looking  for  help 
to  have  its  dead  and  wounded  evac¬ 
uated"  in  the  Zobeidat  area,  the 
agency  said. 

Iran's  Islamic  Republic  News 
Agency  confirmed  the  fighting  in 


that  region  but  denied  that  Iranian 
army  forces  were  involved.  It  said 
“Iranian  Moslem  combatants.”  a 
reference  to  Revolutionary  Guards, 
killed  hundreds  of  Iraqi  troops  in  a 
"blitz."  a  word  Iran  uses  to  describe 
hit-and-run  raids. 

The  agency  quoted  an  "informed 
military  source”  as  dismissing  Iraqi 
claims  of  destroying  two  brigades 
and  saying  that  brigades  are  never 
assigned  “for  such  a  raid." 


Washington  takes  up  Silkworm  sales  with  Peking 


By  JONATHAN  MIRSKY 
WASHINGTON  -  “If  a  Chinese- 
made  Silkworm  hits  an  American 
ship  in  the  Gulf  and  kills  American 
boys  this  country  will  go  berserk." 
This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a 
senior  American  official  here. 

The  issue  of  Chinese  weapons 
sales  to  Iran  -  this  administration  is 
not  concerned  about  similar  sales  to 
Iraq  —  has  now  reached  very  near 
the  pinnacle  of  Sino-U.S.  discus¬ 
sions.  Last  month  in  Peking.  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  Michael  Anna- 
cost  told  the  Chinese  flatly  that  the 
trade  must  stop,  and  placed  in  front 
of  them  photographic  evidence  of 
Chinese  ships-  leaving  port  laden 
with  Silkworm  surface-to-air  mis- 
rjsifcs  and.  arriving  at;  Bandar. _Abbas 
on  toe  Gulf,-  -  .  .  '  . 

•  The  Chinese  denied  the  charge; 
although  they  are  now  admitting 
that  Silkworms  may  be  reaching 
Iran  through  what  they  term  “third 
countries,”  although  they  refuse  to 
say  how  the  third  countries  them- 
seives  received  the  weapons. 

Peking's  envoys  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  were  startled  in  late  October 
when  Kuwait’s  representative 
placed  in  front  of  them  Silkworm 
fragments  with  Chinese  markings, 
retrieved  from  the  Iranian  attacks 
on  Kuwaiti  oil  installations  and  a  re¬ 
registered  tanker  sailing  under 
American  convoy.  An  American  of¬ 
ficial.  especially  interested  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  concerning  China  said 
"one  Chinese  diplomat  practically 
wet  bis  pants  when  he  saw  those 
markings." 

The  American  view  is  unambigu¬ 
ous.  "It’s  very  simple,”  said  a  State 
Department  man,  “we  don’t  want 
Iran  to  win  this  war.  They’re  getting 
60  per  cent  of  all  their  arms  from 
China,  not  just  the  Silkworms.  We 
don’t  care  about  the  sales  to  Iraq. 
They’re  losing  and  they  want  the 
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war  to  stop.  This  is  z  neuralgic  mat¬ 
ter  for  us.  very  important,  very  stra¬ 
tegic.  It’s  about  cur  ultimate  posi¬ 
tion  in  toe  Gulf." 

Washington  officials  have  various 
explanations  for  w  hv  Peking  contin¬ 
ues  to  deny  toe  sales  and  why  it  may 
continue  them  despite  U.S.  pres¬ 
sure.  “It's  sheer  greed."  says  a  se¬ 
nior  American  official.  “Never  un¬ 
derestimate  that.  The  Chinese  army 
is  doing  toe  selling:  it  amounts  to  at 
least  SI  billion  per  year,  big  money- 
in  China.”  A  defence  analyst  adds. 
“Tbe  Chinese  have  only  recently  en¬ 
tered  toe  international  arms  game. 
Of  course  lots  of  people  have  sold  to 
Teheran.  But  China  is  very  uns¬ 
mooth  at  it." 

The  Americans  admit  the  Chinese 
have  accused,  them  of  hypocrisy  for 
demanding  an  end  to  arms  sales  af¬ 
ter  they  themselves  gave  weapons  to 
Teheran  in  exchange  for  hostages. 
“We  don't  deny  that.”  says  an  offi¬ 
cial  familiar  with  toe  discussions  in 
Peking.  “We  say  it  was  dumb  and 
that  now  it's  time  to  move  on  and 
stop  all  saies  to  end  the  war." 

The  ultimate  American  explana¬ 
tion  for  toe  Chinese  arms  sales  to 
Iran  is  based  on  what  a  top  leader  in 
Peking  recently  :oid  an  American 
who  has  been  visiting  China  since 
the  early  Seventies.  According  to 
this  repor  the  Chinese  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  bridgehead  on 
Russia's  Iranian  flank  “for  after 
Khomeini  goes." 

The  U.S.  has  already  made  plain 
to  Peking  that  whatever  Peking's 
own  statespc  needs,  further  arms 


shipments  to  Iran  will  not  be  tolerat¬ 
ed.  Already,  high-technology  sales 
of  American  computers  and  “non- 
lethal  defence  items”  to  China  have 
been  suspended.  This  is  a  sensitive 
subject  between  the  two  countries. 

Although  President  Carter  had 
promised  Deng  Ziaopiug  during  his 
January  19S0\isit  to  Washington 
that  toe  U.S.  would  help  upgrade 
Chinese  technology,  the  sales  were 
blocked  by  the  Pentagon  until  1984, 
and  resumed  only  after  both  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Shultz  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defence  Caspar  Weinber¬ 
ger  had  been  personally  warned  by 
Deng  that  the  de  facto  embargo  was 
crippling  Sino-U.S.  relations.  Now 
the  U.S?  has  again  stopped  toe  sales 
and  China  has  protested  only  weak¬ 
ly.  “They  know  we've  got  them  on 
this  one,”  says  an  official. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  confron¬ 
tation  than  American  demarches.  If 
one  of  Iran's  75  Silkworms,  with  its 
1100-pound  warhead  and  50-m»le 
range,  finds  an  American  vessel,  not 
simply  a  flat-carrier,  the  cons- 
quences  will  be  dire  indeed. 

“We  don't  debate  them  on  this,’’ 
says  one  of  the  officials  who  has 
negotiated  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
Iran  issue.  “We've  told  them  exactly 
what  will  happen  immediately.  We 
said  that  if  one  of  our  ships  is  hit  by  a 
Silkworm  that  will  endanger  the  en¬ 
tire  American  commercial  and  de¬ 
fence  arrangement  with  China. 
That's  the  centre  of  our  relation¬ 
ship.  They  know  they  can’t  modern¬ 
ize  without  us.” 

(London  Observer  Service.) 


S.  Korean 
poll  leaves 
opposition 
in  shambles 


SEOUL  (Reuter)  -  South  Korea’s 
fragmented  opposition  is  in  a  sham¬ 
bles  after  its  defeat  in  last  week's 
presidential  election  while  the  ruling 
party  is  already  preparing  for  gener¬ 
al  elections  next  year,  political  ana¬ 
lysts  say.  “We  want  to  start  negotia¬ 
tions  on  revising  parliamentary 
election  laws,  even  next  week,  but 
the  problem  is  that  the  opposition  is 
not  prepared  for  anything  construc¬ 
tive  yet.”  an  official  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Justice  Party  told  reporters 
yesterday. 

The  opposition,  led  by  unsuccess¬ 
ful  presidential  candidates  Kim 
Young  Sam  and  Kim  Dae  Jung,  has 
brushed  aside  post-election  over¬ 
tures  from  the  Government  Pany 
and  vowed  to  topple  its  chief.  Roh 
Tae  Woo.  as  president-elect. 

Both  Kims  and  dissidents  accuse 
Roh  of  stealing  the  election  through 
nationwide  poll-rigging,  a  charge 
denied  by  the  ruling  camp. 

While  still  suffering  from  a  seem¬ 
ingly  irrevocable  rupture  between 
the  two  Kims,  the  opposition  reject¬ 
ed  calls  from  Roh.  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan's  protege,  to  meet  him 
as  soon  as  possible  to  discuss  demo¬ 
cratic  reform  and  “national  recon¬ 
ciliation.” 

Opposition  forces,  demanding  the 
nullification  of  the  election,  pledged 
to  thwart  the  handover  of  power 
next  February’  when  Chun  steps 
down  at  the  end  of  a  seven-year 
mandate  given  him  by  a  small  elec¬ 
toral  college. 

Wednesday's  election  was  South 
Korea's  first  direct,  open  presiden¬ 
tial  vote  for  16  years. 

The  two  Kims  have  come  under 
increasing  fire  from  the  media  and 
former  supporters  for  failing  to  set¬ 
tle  on  a  single  candidate  against  a 
strong  government  contender.  If 
they  had  agreed,  critics  note,  2n  op¬ 
position  victory  would  have  been  a 
foregone  conclusion  with  its  call  for 
an  end  (o  what  it  says  is  military 
rule. 

Young  mavericks  in  toe  opposi¬ 
tion  have  already  started  a  campaign 
against  the  two  Kims  and  have 
pledged  to  build  tbeir  group  into  a 
sizable  force  for  “new  generation 
politics”. 

The  parliamentary  elections  are 
scheduled  for  between  February 
and  April  under  a  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  last  year. 

"The  opposition  should  work- 
very  hard  and  fast  if  they  want  to 
repeal  their  successes  of  toe  1985 
general  elections,"  political  analyst 
and  Seoul  University  professor  Kim 
Sang  Kook  said.  In  1985,  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam  collabo¬ 
rated  and  stunned  toe  government 
when  their  hurriedly-formed  party 
emerge  as  the  main  parliamentary 
opposition. 


Making  monkey  of  man 

TOKYO  -  An  orang-utan  cage  3t  a 
Tokyo  zoo  was  broken  into  by  a  29- 
year-old  Japanese  man  with  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  mental  diseases  who  subse¬ 
quently  fought  with  a  female 
orang-utan  and  suffered  a  broken 
finger  and  beel,  police  report. 

Police  quoted  toe  man  as  saying 
that  he  had  long  wanted  to  fight  an 
orang-utan  but  that  he  lost  the  fight 
as  bis  "karate  chops"  were  not  ef¬ 
fective. 


AUSTRIA  AWAITS  YOU 


WITH  ITS  WINTER  CHARMS. 


COME  CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS 
AND  NEW  YEAR  AT  THE  AMERICAN  COLONY  HOTEL 


Saturday  December  19th  1987-As always ourrenowned 

Buffet  from  1 2  noon  to  3  p.m.  $  1 9  plus  VAT. 

Thursday  December  24th  1 987  -Traditional  Christmas  Ev 
dinner  with  live  entertainment  from  6:30  to  1 0:30  p.m. 
$26  plus  VAT. 

And  on  Christmas  day- Friday  December  25th  1987- 

★  Lunch  from  1  2  noon 

to  6:00  p.m.  $23  plus  VAT . 

Dinner  with  entertainment 

from  6:30  to  10:30  p.m.  ^  ? 

$26  plus  VAT.  '  4^/ 

(Children  up  to  6  years 

free;  .  ^ 

1*  \  2  years  half  price)  pjfflfc--  'jg*' 

Price  in  dollars  for 

tourists. 


Thursday  December  31  st  1 987 
Sumptuous  dinner  and 
dancing  from  8  p.m. 

Dancing  to  music  of  Math’s 
orchestra. 

Tombola  with 
prizes  including 
two  free  tickets  to 
Zurich  with 


SWISSCfT^/ 

All  inclusive  price: 
$55  plus  VAT. 
(payment  with 
reservations). 

Price  In  doSars  for 
tourists. 

Equivalent  shekel  price. 


(;H  os  a  we_h  o  1  s .  fine  restaurants,  great  skiing,  enchanting  tourist 
sfMrs.  'e^cSfrng  entertainment,  renowned  opera  performances, 
breathtaking  beauty,  a  warm  welcome  and  all  the  charms  of  Europe 
in  one  country. 

For  details  of  ski  package  offers  and  other  attractions,  see  your  travel 
agent  or  Austrian  Airlines,  representatives  of  the  Austrian  National 
Touri>t  Office. 


HHiB 


AUSTRIAN  AIRLINES 


Tel  Avri.  17  Ben  ^  ehuda  Street,  Tel:  1)3-653535  9  Haifa.  4a  Mahanaim  Si  reel.  Tel:  04-389988 


Monday 
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Settlers  keeping 
a  low  profile  on 
unrest  in  areas 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jewish  settlers  in  the  te.ritories 
have  kept  an  uncharacteristically 
low  profile  during  the  recent  wave 
of  violent  Palestinian  unrest  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

In  previous  months,  incidents  oi 
stone-throwing  and  hurting  of  petrol 
bombs  would  often  elicit  an  outcry  ■ 
and  accusations  that  the  IDF  was 
not  doing  enough  to  ensure  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  Jews  in  the  territories.  Now, 
when  barrages  of  stones  and  petrol 
bombs  are  being  thrown  at  cars  and 
troops,  not  a  complaint  is  heard. 
The  settlers  appear  to  realize  that  in 
the  crunch,  in  the  face  of  major 
violence,  only  the  IDF  can  assure 
their  continued  presence  in  the  area. 

The  settlers'  leaders  say  they  have 
kept  quiet  because  they  sincerely 
believe  the  army  is  doing  its  job,  and 
has  the  situation  under  control.  “In 
the  past,  there  were  dangerous  po¬ 
litical  declarations.  We  felt  aban¬ 
doned  and  that  our  lives  were 
threatened said  Pinhas  Waller- 
stein,  head  of  the  Binyamin  Local 
Council.  ‘‘Now  the  army  has  created 
a  feeling  of  security.  There's  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  someone  is  taking  charge  of 
the  situation.  We  don't  see  any  rea¬ 
son  to  act.'* 

The  sense  of  cooperation  instead 
of  confrontation  with  the  IDF  was 
evident  last  week  when  the  settlers’ 
leaders  in  the  West  Bank  went  to 
Central  Command  headquarters  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  Major-General 
Amram  Mitzna. 

Shilo  Gal,  chairman  of  the  of  the 
Council  of  Settlements  in  Judea,  Sa¬ 
maria  and  the  Gaza  District,  insists 
that  the  current  wave  of  riots  is  not 
qualitatively  different  from  those 
that  preceded  it.  He  rejects  any  idea 
that  a!  civil  revolt  is  under  way. 

Wallers tein  concedes  that  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  disturbances  is  “woriy- 


This  is  a  silly  little  love  story  from 
Tel  Aviv  about  ad  officer  who  rides 
a  motorcycle  and  a  waitress  who 
wants  to  be  an  actress. 

When  the  officer  -  who  fought  in 
a  number  of  battles  that  are  usually 
described  as  “operations"  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  still  as  secret  to  the 
public  as  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
Mossad  -  got  out  of  the  army,  he 
bought  a  motorcycle. 

Before  the  army  he  had  a  motor¬ 
bike,  which  is  a 

tiling  from' a  nHstSreyrter  'A  motor-  ’ 
bike  if;  a  Bargtgf'  compared  to  the 
magmim  of  a'toiforcyde.  TEtafs  th& 
kind  of  comparison  he  might  make. 

Pretty  soon  the  motorcycle  he 
bought  wasn't  fast  enough  for  his 
needs,  which  he  says  are  the  same  as 
his  wants:  “You  don’t  need  a  fast 
bike,  you  want  a  fast  bike,  and  once 
you  want  one,  you  need  one."  He 
says  things  like  that  with  a  con¬ 
trolled  and  somewhat  endearing 
stammer  that  may  be  a  result  of 
some  childhood  trauma  or  of  some¬ 
thing  he  must  have  seen  in  the  days 


mg,"  but  argues  that  the  intensity  of 
the  turmoil  in  the  West  Bank  is  far 
less  than  previously.  “This  is  not  an 
organized  uprising  of  all  sectors  of 
the  population,  men,  women  and 
children,  like  we  saw  in  1981,  but 
rather  demonstrations,  mainly  of 
youngsters,  who  are  coercing  shop¬ 
keepers  to  shut  their  shops,” 

Both  Gal  and  Wallerstein  say  that 
life  in  the  settlements  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  unrest  Residents, 
including  children,  are  travelling 
freely  on  the  roads  on  the  way  to 
work  and  school.  Local  services 
have  not  been  affected  and  no  new 
security  measures  have  been  taken 
at  the  settlements,  they  say. 

Avner  Shimoni,  secretary  of  the 
Gaza  Coast  Regional  Council,  said 
the  settlers  feel  even  safer  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  beefed-up  presence  of 
security  forces  on  the  roads. 

The  key  to  putting  down  the  cur¬ 
rent  unrest,  according  to  the  set¬ 
tlers,  is  a  dear  statement  to  the 
Arab  population  that  Israel  intends 
to  keep  the  territories  under  its  sov¬ 
ereignty.  “The  problems  have  aris¬ 
en,  because  we  are  not  sending  a 
dear  message  and  the  Arab  popula¬ 
tion  is  confused,"  said  Shimoni. 
“Shimon  Peres's  talk  of  demilitariz¬ 
ing  the  Gaza  Strip  is  what  led  to  the 
riots,  not  a  road  accident  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  inciters  are  too  so¬ 
phisticated  for  that.  People  are  con¬ 
fused,  and  wondering  how  they  will 
manage  if  the  area  returns  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  rule.” 

Gal  said:  “The  Arabs  have  never 
accepted  life  under  Israeli  rule,  nei¬ 
ther  in  Galilee  and  Jaffa,  nor  in 
Judea  and  Samaria.  This  is  not  new. 
The  minute  a  political  decision  is 
taken  that  we  are  not  moving  out, 
things  will  be  dear  up  and  it  will  be 
all  over. 

“Just  as  ways  bave  been  found  to 
co-exist  in  Galilee,  ways  will  be 
found  to  do  so  here,  *'  he  said. 


when  he  was  in  the  army  as  a  very 
talented  soldier. 

A  few  years  went  by  and  either  he 
or  his  motorcyde  made  deep  im¬ 
pressions  on  several  Tel  Aviv  wom¬ 
en  who  were  just  past  being  girls,  the  woman  just  out  of  the  army  and 
Then,  one  day  he  met  the  waitress,  girlhood  got  a  job  as  a  waitress  in 

She  was  from  a  moshav  far,  far  what  is  called  a  “pub"  in  Tel  Aviv, 
away  from  the  rity.  She  had  come  to  She  reckoned  that  she  could  work  at 
the  rity  the  first  time  alone  when  she  night  and  take  classes  during  the 
was  17,  just  before  she  went  into  the  day. 

army.  She  had  hitchiked,  with  an  One  night,  the  officer  rode  up  to 
ntterly  dedicated  naivqte.lhat  made  -  the  pub*  parked  his  motorcyde  and 
her  oblivious  tO^ariyjxMsibile  dangers  rafter-  plonking  his  helmet  down  on 


Sense  of  urgency 


at 


Armed  patrols  were  in  much  greater  evidence  in  East  Jerusalem  yesterday,  following  Saturday  s 
disturbances  in  which  Arab  youths  rioted  and  attacked  a  number  of  Israeli  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  IetePlloto) 

In  East  Jerusalem,  a  desire 
to  return  to  business  as  usual 


By  ANDY  COURT 

When  Barclays  Discount  Bank  in 
East  Jerusalem  opened  for  business 
this  morning,  it  was  a  little  chillier 
than  usual  inside.  Probably  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  pane  of  glass 
which  normally  separates  the  bank 
from  the  sidewalk  outside. 

The  bank  tellers  and  the  branch 
manager  were,  nonetheless,  han¬ 
dling  transactions  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  too,  yesterday  at  other 
the  places  hit  on  Saturday:  a  desire 
to  get  back  to  business  while  picking 
up  the  shattered  pieces. 

At  the  Mishkenot  Haro'im  res¬ 
taurant  in  East  Talpiot,  a  cold  wind 
came  in  through  the  empty  window- 
frames  and  blew  over  the  steam  ta¬ 
bles  full  of  simmering  food. 

“You  want  meat,  we've  got  meat. 
You  want  chicken,  we’ve  got  chick¬ 


en,"  said  Shabtai  Brill,  co-owner  of 
the  tourist  complex  located  between 
the  UN  headquarters  and  the  Arab 
village  of  Jebel  Mukaber. 

The  only  thing  that  Brill  did  not 
have  yesterday  was  customers.  For 
this,  he  mainly  blamed  the  media, 
who  reported  yesterday  that  the  res¬ 
taurant  had  been  burned  down  and 
ransacked,  creating  the  impression 
that  the  restaurant  would  be  closed 
for  some  time. 

In  fact,  only  a  watchman’s  shack 
and  some  storehouses  were  torched. 
The  interior  of  the  restaurant  was 
not  seriously  damaged.  The  wide 
windows,  offering  an  excellent  view 
of  the  desert  mountains  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  will  be  fixed  by 
this  morning  and  the  restaurant 
open  for  business  as  usual,  Brill 
said. 

“The  journalists  did  more  dam¬ 
age  to  us  than  the  rioters  did,”  he 


said. 

Only  three  days  before  the  attack 
on  the  restaurant,  youths  had 
thrown  stones  and  broken  some  70 
windowpanes,  which  Brill  immedi¬ 
ately  fixed  only  to  have  them 
smashed  again. 

It  wiU  cost  about  NIS  30,000  to 
repair  the  damage  this  time,  he 
estimated. 

Eli  Mayo,  chief  security  officer  at 
Barclays  Discount  Bank,  said  the 
damage  to  the  East  Jerusalem 
branch  probably  exceeds  NIS 
50,000.  Damage  was  also  done  to 
the  Bank  Hapoalim  and  Bank 
I  j»itmi  branches  in  East  Jerusalem. 

The  places  attacked  were  the 
nearest  and  most  vulnerable  sym¬ 
bols  of  Israeli  rule  in  the  Arab  part 
of  the  city,  observers  said.  But  those 
who  carted  away  the  debris  and 
fixed  the  windows  were  nearly  all 
Arab  workmen. 


Love  in  the  fast  lane 


someone  like  ber-nagfat .encounter, 
on  the  roads. from  that  moshav  far. 
far  away  from  the  dty. 

She  only  spent  a  day  in  the  dty 
that  time,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
in  the  army,  which  she  finished  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  officer, 
who  is  tall  and  broader  in  the  shoul¬ 
ders  than  be  is  in  the  waist,  began  to 
be  bored  with  the  deep  impressions 
be  had  made  on  various  Tel-  Aviv 
women  whom  he  had  tempted  into 
riding  on  the  back  of  his  motorcyde. 

Wanting  to  become  an  actress. 


Correction 

Christmas  Services  at 
Christ  Church 

(opposite  David's  Citadel) 

Oldest  Anglican  Church  la  the  Middle  East 

Dec.  20,  7:00  pan.  Lessons  and  Carols 
Dec.  24, 10:45  pun.  Christmas  Eve  Hedy  Communion 
Dec.  25, 11:00  aan.  Christmas  Day  Family  Communion 
Dec.  27,  9:30  dum.  Family  Communion 
7:00  pjm.  Evening  Worship 
Dec.  31, 1 1:00  pan.  New  Year's  Eve  Service 
In  the  previous  publication  of  this  notice,  some  times  were  given  incorrectly 


-the  bar  counter,  he  saw  the  waitress. 

Without  exaggeration  it  could  be 
said  that  even  in  a  pub  crowded  with 
various  show  business  people  and 
fashion  people  and  even  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  media  people,  she  stood  out, 
partly  because  instead  of  a  showbo- 
siness  or  fashion  or  even  general 
media  smile,  her  smile  was  real. 

The  officer  nursed  several  beers 
until  five  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
when  the. pub  dosed,  and  offered  to 
give  the  waitress  a  ride  home.  Since 
unlike  so  many  other  men  who  had 
noticed  her,  the  officer  had  not  said 
one  word  to  her  the  entire  evening, 
she  accepted  his  offer. 

The  ride,  as  the  officer  knew  it 
would,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  been  on  a  motorcyde,  which  at 
any  speed  seems  fast  for  a  first-time 
rider. 

The  officer,  who  grew  up  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  had  met  a  couple  of  de¬ 
fence  ministers  and  quite  a  number 
of  terrorists  in  his  time,  had  gone  to 
university  and  in  general  was  pretty 
sophisticated.  The  waitress,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  so  utterly  lacking  in 


sophistication  that  it  was  bound  to  Afound  noon  he  would  go  to  his 
be  love  at  first  ride.  job,  the  nature  of  which  is  some- 

But,  as  is  often  the  case  with  what  irrelevant  to  the  story,  and  she 
tough  guys,  or  at  least  guys  who  would  go  to  her  acting  dasses. 
thinV  of  themselves  as  tough,  it  was  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 

she  wasn't  very  talented  as  an  ac¬ 
tress.  She  had  three  basic  expres¬ 
sions:  Two -different  kinds  ofsmfles- 
“sfi-  stronger*#  3ffl$f9fl58''9Sr 

.''friends---  and  a  pout- which  she  rare- 

sulky  or  sultry  or  even  sexy. 

very  difficult  for  the  officer  to  admit  The  officer  seemed  to  be  very 
to  her,  and  perhaps  more  important-  happy  with  the  situation  but  •  he 


very  difficult  for  the  officer  to  admit  The  officer  seemed  to  be  very 
to  her,  and  perhaps  more  important-  happy  with  the  situation  but  •  he 
ly,  to  himself,  that  he  wks  indeed  in  1  wasn't  too  aware  that  she  wasn’t  as 


love  with  her. 

They  lived  together  for  about  six 
months.  Every  night  she  worked  he 
would  sit  at  the  pub  bar,  nursing  a 
beer  and  watching  her  and  then  at 
dawn  take  her  home  to  his  place. ' 


happy  because,  despite  her  naivete, 
she  began  to  realize  that  while  she 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  her  future  , 
lay  in  marriage. 

And  that  was  not  something  that 
the  motorcycle  rider  even 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 

JERUSALEM 

Bait  Aaron:  The  Wizard  of  Oz  4;  Hair  6; 

Tha  Gods  Must  be  Crazy  8;  The  Meaning  of 

Life  10;  Diamonds  are  Forever,  midnight;  Window 

Clueu letlieque:  The  Care  Bears  Movie 

10;  A  Day  at  the  Races  4;  Young  Sherlock 

Holmes  7;  The  Third  Generation  9:30;  A  ______  __ 

Stave  of  Love  9:30;  Eden:  The  Skipper  ******  w 
4:30.  7. 9:00;  Edison:  Dirty  Dancing  4:30,  A™**1*: 


7, 9:00;  Beverly  Hills  Cop  It  10:30;  Kabire-  of  Vi“  7:1 5.  9*.30;  RumpefstJItskm  6; 


Cinema  Empire:  Closed  for  renovations; 
Janailam  Theatre:  Moron  7, 9:30;  Jean 
da  Rorette430.;  Kflr:  No  Way  Out  4:30. 7, 
9:15;  Aladdin;  10:30;  Mitchell:  Space- 
balls  7, 9:1 5;  OrgH:  Tha  Last  Emperor  5:30, 
8:30;  Dumbo  10:30, 12:30, 4:00;  Orion  Or 
1:  The  Beauty  of  Sin  4:30. 7,  9:15;  Orion 
Or  2:  The  Heavenly  Kid  4:30,  7:15,  9:15; 
Orion  Or  3:  Die  Fiambiefte  Frau  4:30, 6:45, 


sis:  Inner  Space  7:25,  9:60;  Ordoa:  The 
Skipper  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Rav-Gan  1:  Bed¬ 
room  Window,  Sun. -Wed.  7:26, 9:65;  Thur. 
5,  7:25,  9:55;  Million  Dollar  Duck,  Sun.- 
Wed.  10:30, 12:50, 2:30, 5;  Rav-Gan  2:  La 
Bamba  7:30. 9:50;  Thur.  5, 7:30. 9:50;  E.T.. 
Sun.-Wed.  10:30. 12:30,  230,  5;  Rav-Gan 
3:  Black  Widow.  Sun.-Wed.  7:30,  9:50; 
Thur.  5,  7:30,  9:50;  Song  of  the  South, 


TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


8:45;  Orion  Or  4c  Jaws: The  Revenge  4:30,  Suri.-Wed.10:30.  1 2:30,  2:30,  5; 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9JB0  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.15  Rahov  Sumsum  945 
Zoo  FamBy  10.15  Stig  of  the  Dump  (part  3)  1045  This  Is 
It  11.30  The  Bullfighter  12-20  Ghosts  Dance  14*00 
Teletext  14u05  Contact  1405  Making  Magic  1900 
Family  Problems  1540  Keep  Fit  16J50  Teletext  1040 
The  Prisoner  (part  8)  17.00  A  New  Everting  -  live 
magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 


17.30  The  Care  Bears  1745  Hoppa  Hay 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES: 

18-30  News  roundup  1802  Programme  Trailer  1805 
Sports  19.30  News 


HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

2000 with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  Lighting  of  the  7th  Hanukfta  light 

2045  North  end  South.  Part  9  of  a  24-part  American 

drama  serial 

21 40  Mabat  Newsreel 

21 .35  Head  of  the  Class  -  comedy  series 

2240  This  Is  the  Time 

22JS0  Inspector  Morse- British  suspense  series 
2308  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

1800 Fantasia  (part 2)  1900 The  Sea  Bed  (part  2)  1900 
Barenboim  on  Beethoven  2040  Israeli  dance  2000 
Demjanjufc  Trial  Roundup  21,00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial)  _ 

17.30  Cartoons  1IL00  French  Hour  19-30  News  in 
Hebrew  20l00  News  in  Arabic  2000  Kate  and  AUie 
21.10  Falcon  Crest  22.00  News  In  English  2220  A 
IGifing  on  the  Exchange 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1340  Another  Life  1400  700  Club  14-30  Shape-Up 
15-00  Muppet  Babies  1800  Super  Book  I^MFraggla 
Rncfc  16J§®  Afternoon  Movie:  She  Couldn't  Say  No 
1800  Happy  Days  1800  Laveme  &  Shjriey  19-OONsws 
2000  Magnum  P.1. 21-00  Monday  Night  Football  23.00 
700  Club  23JHB  Another  Life 

RADIO 

VOICC  OF  MUSK  - 

ETS'toaS>iano;  Schubert:  “Roremunde"  ^00 
JS^^Sde  fo^Strings;  Relnecta:  Sonata;  Haydn. 


Concerto  for  Organ  and  Orchestra;  Dvorak:  String  Quin¬ 
tet;  Bach:  Cantata  No  A;  Mahler  Symphony  No3  12.00 
Mozart:  Adagio  and  Rondo;  Mendelssohn:  Songs  with¬ 
out  words;  Ravel:  Duo  for  Vrofin  and  Cello;  Debussy: 
Etude;  Liszt;  Etude  13.(5  Bach:  Sonata  for  Viola  Da 
Gamba;  Campra:  Cantata;  Haydn:  Concetto  for  Violin 
and  Harpsichord;  Rossini:  Sonata  for  Strings;  Liszt 
Hungarian  Fantasy;  Chopin:  "Las Sylph  ide"  1540  Music 
Appreciation  18-00  Israel  Philharmonic  orchestra  under 
Elryahu  inbal  -  Partos:  Concertino  for  Strings;  Schu¬ 
mann:  Cello  Concerto:  Mahler:  Symphony  No .4  18-00 
Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00  Among  Friends 
20.10  Musical  medley 20.30 Znnon  Barm,  piano  recital  - 
Horn  ago  to  Rubinstein -Liszt:  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No2; 
Scriabin:  Sonata  No.5;  Brahms:  Paganini  Variations; 
Ravel:  “Gaspard  de  la  Nuif';  Chopin:  Andante  Spianato 
and  Polonaise  Brilliants  23.00  C.P.E.  Bach:  Concertos; 
Haydn:  Symphonies 


RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  7.30  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  8.05  Compass  827  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  1300 
News  in  French  1345  News  in  English  14-06  Children's 
programmes  13-27  Everyman's  University  1547  The 
Demjanjuk  Trial  19.10  The  Mkshna  Portion  for  today 
19.20  Bible  Reading  19-30  Programmes  for  Olim  2245 
Radio  Drama  23.15  He  brew  so  rigs 

RADIO  2nd 

604  Editorial  Review  6-10  Gymnastics  6130  News 
roundup  6J52  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Morning  -  news  magazine  8.06  Making  an  Issue  946 
Children's  programme  10.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary, 
music  14.06  Arts  end  Culture  Megazine  14-30  Humour 
16.05  Israeli  songs  16JD5  Economics  Magazine  17.05 
Magic  Moments  18.1 1  Songs  and  Readings  for  Hanukka 
1845  Sports  19.00  Today  -radio  newsreel  19.35  Law 
and  Justice  Magazine 20.05 Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
Quizzes  00. 15  Jazz  and  More 


ARMY 

6-05  University  on  the  Air  6-30  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
Information  707  *707"  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel  9.05 
In  the  Morning  1045  Hebrew  songs  11.05  Right  Now 
13.05  Daily  sounds  1445  Daily  Meeting  15.05 Festival 
songs  16-05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  17.00  Evening 
Newsreel  18-05  IDF  snipers  1945  Hebrew  songs  20.05 
Books  Gentlemen,  Books  21 .00  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel 
21  JO  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  2245  Popular  songs 
2305  The  24th  Hour  0005  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


ARMY  TWO 

1906  Ratfio  Radio 2005 Sports  Magazine 2205 Coffee 
Break  23.05  All  That  Jazz 


6:45, 8*45;  Orion  Or  5:  The  Untouchables 
4:30.  6:45,  8:46;  E.T.  4:30;  Oma:  Inner 
Space  4:30.  6:45.  9:15;  Ron:  Crocodile 
Dundee  10:30;  Ishtar  4:30, 7.  9:00;  Sarne- 
dar:  Prick  up  Your  Ears  7,  9:15 

TEL  AVIV 

Beit  Uosstai:  High  Anxiety  11:15;  Ben- 
Yehuda:  Beauty  and  tha  Beast  11,  The 
Skipper  4:30,  7,  9:30;  Beth  Hatefutsoth: 
The  Righteous  Enemy  (Wed.  at  8);  Chen  1 : 
Inner  Space  5,  7:25.  9:50;  Million  Dollar 
Duck  10:30, 12:30, 2:30;  Chen  2:  Full  Met¬ 
al  Jacket  7:25,  9:50;  Chen  3:  BiUri  10:30. 
12:30. 2:30;  Million  Dollar  Duck;  Bedroom 
Window  7:30, 9:55;  Chen  4;  Pete's  Dragon 
10:30,  12:30,  2:30,  5;  The  Witches  of 
Eastwiefc  7:25,  9:50;  Chen  5:  E.T.  10:30, 
12:30,  230,  5;  Shop  Around  the  Comer 
7:30,  9:50;  Ciiiwna  One:  Closed  for  reno¬ 
vations;  CSneana  Two:  Gaby  5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Dekel:  Crocodile  Dundee  11;  Dizengoff 
1 :  Jean  de  Ftoratte  1 1a.m.,  1 :30, 4:30, 7:30, 
9:45;  Dizengoff  fl.-  Wish  You  Were  Here 
11  a.m.,  1, 3.  5,  730,  9:45;  Dizengoff  H:  - 
Beverly  HiHs  Cop  II  It  am,  1,  3,  5;  The 
Name  of  the  Rose  7:15.  9:45;  Drive-in; 
Jaws  4:The  Revenge  930;  Superman  IV 
7:15  Esther:  Ishtar  5,  730. 9:45  Get:  The 
Last  Emperor  330,  630. 930;  Hzkolnoe, 
Z.OJL  House:  Theresa  4:30;  Hod:  Dirty 
Dancing  430, 7:15, 930;  Lev  5:  The  Bee¬ 
keeper  2. 5, 730. 9:50;  Uv  D:  La  Famiglla 
11:45  aj*L.2, 4*0,  7:10, 3:40;  Levin:  Prick 
up  Your  Ears  12  noon,  2, 5, 7:40, 9:S0;  Lav 
IV:  Tampopo  12  noon,  2,  5,  7:30,  9:50; 
Umar  Hacnohadnh:  No  Way  Out  4:30. 
7:15,9:30;  Navigator  11  a.m;  SV&  weeks,  12 
midnight;  Maxtm:  fcsr.  Pram.:  American 
Commando  4:30,  730,  930;  New  Gor¬ 
don:  lor.  Pram.:  I've  Heard  Mermaids  Sing* 
ing  4:30,  7:30,  9:30;  Orly:  Space  Bails 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Ports:  She's  Gotta  Have  It 
12.  2,  4,  7:15,  9:30;  Peer:  The  Beauty  of 
Vice  5, 7:15, 9:30;  Shahaf:  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Sfvan:  The  Goonies  5, 
The  Shirting  7:15,  9:40;  Tamil*!  Le  Bon- 
heur  a  Encore  Frappe  730, 9:40;  Tcftwfart: 
1st.  Prem.iWhen  the  Wind  Blows  5,  730, 
9:45;  Tef  Aviv:  Jaws  4:The  Revenge  730, 
930;  Tel  Avhr  Cinematheque  :  Every¬ 
body  Rides  the  Carrousef  7;  Animation  9; 
Zafoo:  Marion  4:30, 7,  9:30 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Playing  for  Kids,  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Ataman  1:  No  Way  Out  430,  6:45. 
9:15;  Ataman  2:  Jaws  4, 430, 7, 9:1 5;  E.T. 
Thur.  IOsjtu;  Atman  3:  The  Untouch¬ 
ables  4:30.  6:45.  9:10;  Chen  Hmehu- 
dastu  Jean  de  Florette  630, 9;  Keren  Or 
Hemelmdasli:  Home  of  the  Breve  4:30, 7, 
9:15;  Yellow  Beard,  Thur.ll:30;  Onk: 
Dirty  Dancing  4:30, 7,  9:15;  Orly:  Men  7, 
9:15;  Nils  Fttigeison,  Mon.,  Wed.  11,4:30; 
Peer:  Ishtar  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Rav-Got  1 :  The 


i-30  -  RISHON  LEZJON 

G.GJton  1 :  The  Skipper,  Sun.,  Mon.  930; 
Tue.-Thur.  4:30,  7:15,  930;  Superman  IV, 
r A-tft  t  Sun_  MoruTue.  11a jil;  G-GJRan  2:  Dirty 

Dancing.  Sun,  Moil,  Tue.  11 


NETANYA 

Dor  Hariri  Tartmt:  Blade  Widow,  7:15, 
9:30  (exc.  Wed.] 

BEERSHERA  . 

Mechel  Hatarftut:  La  Famiglia,  Moil, 
Wed.,  Thur.  7, 9:30;  Tue.  9:30;  Care  Bears 
H;  Sun.,  Mon,  430 


By  ELAINE  ROTH  FLETCHER 

,  •  Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 

•When  Neveh  Shalom  member 
Dan  Frisch  picked  hp  school  coun¬ 
sellor  Marwan  Darwisfa  yesterday 
morning,  Frisch  told  Darwisfa i  he 
was  going  into  the  reserves  in  three 
days. 

“I  hope  you  won't  go  to  the  West 
Bank,”  Daiwish  told  him. 

.  Frisch  said  he  hoped  he  would  be 

sent  to  the  Negev.  _ 

Neveh  Shalom  is  an  Arab-Jewisn 
settlement- 

The  men  recalled  the  conversa¬ 
tion  when  four  Neveh  Shalom  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  about  the  . unrest  in  to 
territories.  In  tones  as  gloomy  as  the 
rain  that  poured  down  on  the  rocky 
landscape  near  the  Latrun 
interchange.  r.  -  r  _  -  •  r 

The  members  or  the  settlement 
and  the  staff  of  its  school  for  peace 
say  that  the  disturbances  haven’t 
really  harmed  relations  among 
them.  Although  they  deal  with  the 
Jewish-Palestmian  conflict  daily, 
they  say  they  are  frustrated  and  pes¬ 
simistic.  because  the  general  public 
apparently  doesn’t  share  their  sense 
of  urgency  about  the  problems  in 
the  territories. 

“What  bothers  me  is  our  inability 
to  put  these  views  oh  the  public 
agenda,”  said  Frisch,  who  adminis¬ 
ters  Neveh  Shalom’s  farm. 

Frisch  recalled  a  visit  last  week¬ 
end  to  his  parents  in  a  settlement 
near  Beit  She’an,  where  veteran 
kibbutzniks  had  little  to  say  about 
the  recent  disturbances. 

“There  was  a  feeling  that  this  is 
only  another  escalation  of  violence, 
and  once  it  hre  passed,  the  military 
administration  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  can  continue  for  another 
20  years,"1be  said  .  -  . 

As  the  disturbances  enter  their 
second  week,  the  public  may  only 

considered..  .  .. 

As  happens  in  such  situations;  it 
took  a  little  while  but  eventually  the 
waitress  decided  to  move  out  of.the 
officer's  flat  : 

And  as  happens  in  such  situa¬ 
tions,  after  some  time,  tire  officer 
realized  that  he  did  love  her,  and 
that  he  ought  to  tell  her; 

But  as  too. often  happens  in  such . 
situations,  it  was  too  late.  She  had  . 
■  meanwhile  metsomeone  else,  a  mu¬ 
sician  in  a  rock  and  roll  band,  .and 

’  The  officer  offered  up  his  love, 
offered  up  his  famfly  name,  offered 
up  everythinghe  could  think  of  that 
might  entreat  her  to  many  him  in¬ 
stead  of  tiie  musician.  - 

But  it  really  was  too  late,  and  she 
married  the  mnsicianl 

That  was  almost  a  year  ago  and 
the  officer  is  still  in  love.  He  goes 
out  at  night  to  various  places  hoping 
to  see  toe  waitress,  who  is  now  a 
married  woman  and,  therefore,  no 


now  be  waking  W  £thc h* 
thev  are  different  frompastmo.  - 

Ss  tL  Neveb  Shalotn  meretaa 
arid.  The  teal  qoesoon  tbey  dam, 

k  whether  snefa  new  awareness  wir 
lead  to  a  re-evalnation  of  the  nob- 
g?  occupation.  Tbe  unrest^ 

lead  to  a  stronger  ^  SSS? 
on  the  West  Bank,  said  Fnsch 

pessimistically. 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Aijeja 
Bafrey,  a  Neveh  Sh^omresidMt 

andcoiwsellor  in  the^rffw 

peace,  the  recent  "5*  ^ 

awaken  Israelis  to  the  fart  that  to  .  c> 
quo  on  the  West  Bank  and.  y; 
Gaza  can’t  continue  forever.  . 


Added  Eitan  Kramer,  treasurer  v--- 
of  the  settlement:  “It  win  be  difficult 
fog  Israelis  in  Tel  Aviv  to  recognize 
-  that  Palestinians  Have  rights  if  they  7. 

(the  Israelis)  don’t  feel  the  pain  and  7^ : 
.  pay  a  heavy  price.  ;  -  '  |  [ 

But  since  the  settlement’s  prito^rv 
mission  is  educational,  not  pob ticav '  -'7 7 
the  members  also  feel  their  hands, -.v-  . 
are  tied  in  the  current  crisis,  added  ,  .  j. 
Kramer.  i 

“You  are  working  on  a  situation  -  JL 

whose  results  will  be  seen  in  10  to  2Qv.  v.-* 
years,”  he  said.  ^ 

“We  are  trying  to  buud,in  asmatU 
way,  ties  that  are  non-violent;  nego-.  r  -  •  vi¬ 
tiations,  dialogue  between  Jews  ancf 
Palestinians,”  said  Frisch.  “But  with  ^  - 
•  srafr  a  violent  and  difficult  reality^ 
you  get  the  feeling  you  are  working-  . " 
in  a  vacuum.” 

The  counsellors  in  the  school  far '  '  •• 
'peace  are  now  bracing  themselves,  y-'._ 
for  to  next  Arab-Jewish  semufar:  ;. 
scheduled  to  begin  in  a  few  (fays.  ,.  -.  ': 

“We  expert  it  to  be  very  diffcult,”  ;.•»  ; 
said  Bairey.  “Tbe  Arabs  wiD  fed 
thaf  this  (fidogue  cannot  change1"  '  ’ 
their  atuation.  The  Jews  will  queSK . 
lion  whether  there  is  anyone  to  tafe 
to.”  .X'- 


longer  a  waitress. .  /  - 

One  night,  a  few  days  ago,  he  saw.  , 
her.  He  was  at  an  all-night  pool  haft.-!  :  - 
off  Mograhi.  .'  The  officer  was  sit- 
tfag at  the  bar  in  to  art  deco-deco-  ... 
rated  dive,  and  suddenly  there  was  a 
tap  on  his  shoulder.  -  --  f£  V 

She  said,  he  recalled  afterwards  /  ; 

■  while  telling  his  sad  tale  to  a  friend, 

.  “Meanwhile,  Tm  still  happy.”  * 

It  was  her  use  of  the  word  “mean¬ 
while”  that  gave  him  hope.  After 
awhile,  she  left  with  her  husband 

apd  writing  her 
name  on  the  paper  tide  of  the  silver 
foil,  that 'comes  in  a  cigarette  box. 

His  friends,  of  course,  have  given 
up  worrying  about  him.  They’ve 
feed  him  up  with  various  other  , 
young  women,  pointed  out  to  him 
possible  replacements  for  the  wait-  . 
ress.  But  he  says  she  is  one  in  a 
bflEon,  which  presumably  means-  - 
that  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  there 
are  only  three  other  people  just  like 
her  on  the  entire  planet. 


Last  Emperor  6,  9:15;  Minion  Dollar  Duck, 
Wed.  1036. 1230.  4:30;  Rav-Got  2 :  Bed¬ 
room  Window  4:30.  6:46,  9:15;  Ron:  The 
Skipper  4:30, 6:45, 9;  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
Ham.;  Sbawit:  Manon  7,  9:15 

RAMAT  GAN 

Annan:  Ishtar  5,  7:30,  9:45;  LBy:  Beauty 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  900  per  line^  including  VAT.  in¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month'costs 
NIS  197.80  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALBH 


HEBREW  UraVERSTTY  - 

Engfish  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a_m.  from  the  . 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Ghrat  Ram  Cam- 
pus,  9  8t 1 1  am.  fromthe  Sherman  Building; : 
Buses  9. 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


4:  No  Way  Out.  Sun-Wed.  735,  9:55;  1 
Thur.  5, 735, 9:55;  Crocodile  Dundee.  Sun.- 
WecL  10:10, 12:30, 230, 5. 

HERZUYA 

Dan  Accadia  Cinema  Ctnb:  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  Tue.  4;  Robocop,  Sun,  Mon.  7, 
9:30;  Who's  That  GirL  Tub.,  Wed.,  Thur.  7, 
9.30;  Daniel  Hotel  AadHorium:  Wish 
You  Were  Here.  Mon.,  Tue.  7:15,  9:30; 
Motl.  Tue.,  Wed.  5,  7:15.  9:30;  David:  - 
Dirty  Dancing  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Robin  Hood. 
Sun.-Wed.  Ila.m.;  Hachal:  The  Skipper 
430. 7:15, 9:30;  New  rtfarot  Tha  Witch¬ 
es  of  Eastwick  7:15.  9:30;  Stand  By  Me, 
Sun.-TueA30 

HOLON 

Amton  Hamehadasta  The  Skipper  5, 
730. 930:  Zigi  Stardust.  Thur.  1130;  NBg- 
dal:  Ishtar  7:30.  9:30;  Savoy:  Jaws  4, 
4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
11a.m. 

BAT  YAM 

Atzmaot:  Jaws  4, 4:30, 7:15, 930;  Croco¬ 
dile  Dundee  11 

(3TVATAY1M 

Hadan  Space  Balls  430,  730.  930 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

Koehav:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7,  9:30;  Su¬ 
perman  IV,  Sun.-Wed.  11, 4:15;  Thur. '4:15 

PETAH  TiKVA 

G.<LHachal:  The  Skipper  5,  7:15,  930; 
Crococfils  Dundee,  Sun.,  Mon.,  Tue.1Ta.rn,; 
G.GJHadod  2:  No  Way  Out  5, 7:15, 930; 
Aladdin  11a.m.;  G.G.Hechal  3:  Dirty 
■.Dancing  5,  7:15,  9:30;  Ha  user  and  Gretel, 
Sun.,  Man.,  Tue.11a.rn. 

KIRYAT  ONO 

Comimtnity  Centra:  Everything  You 
Wanted  to  Know'  About  Sex,  Sun.630; 
Tue3;  E.T.,  Tue.,  Wed430;  Love  and  War, 
Mon.6:30;  Manhattan.  Wed.  9;  Mofaf. 
Pete's  Dragon,  Sun,  Tue.  Ilajn.;  Round 
Midnight;  Tue.-Thur.  7, 9:30 


BRAB.  MUSEUM.  BMUtlmK  Chinese 
Snuff  Bottles  -  Jade,  Coral  etc.  0  StiegBa 
Collection,  Masterpieces  in  Jewish  Art  0 
Traditional  Arab  Handicrafts  (Palsy  Centre) 
0  Hanukka  Lamp  CoHectians  (Tlcho  House) 
0  "Father  Series",  Nurit  David  O.Justen 
Ladda,  new  work  expressly  for  Israel 
Museum  0  Captive  Dream,  Jerusalem  1967 
0  Tracfition  and  Revolution:  Jewish  Re¬ 
naissance  In  Russian  Avant-Garde  Art  0 
Emphasis:  Arieh  Aroch,  Michael  Gross, 
Yigal  Tumaridn  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  News  in 
Antiquities  *87  0  Wondrous  Indte  0  Special 
ExMMfre  Priestly  Benediction  on  BBirer 
ScroBs  0  Negev  1087,  Magdalena  Abaka- 
nowiez  0  Wondrous  IniSa  0  Psmianert 
Exhibitions  of  Archaeology,  Heritage, 
Ethnic  Art  and  Shrine  of  the  Book  WDead 
Sea  Scrolls.  Archeological  (Rockefeller) 
Museum: '  Crusader  Art  0  Animals  in 
Ancient  Art. 

!  ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING  HOURS:  Mafn 
Museum  HhS.  At  111  Guided  -tour  of 


AWIIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
.  rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8' 
Alkalal  Street,  Jerusalem-TeL  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 


TEL  AVIV  MUsaML  New  EjddMtians: 

Roy  Uchtenstein  (LLS.A.),  Drawings  0  Mam 
Chagall  (mostly  watercolour  &  gouache)  0  - 
Menashe  Kadishman:  Myth  Transfbrmed- 
Palnting  &  Monumental  Sculpture.  0  Trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Bible  Lands  VISTTING  HOURS: 
(Museum end  Pavilion):  Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m.- 
8  pjn.;  Fri.  10  ajn.-2  pjn.;  Sat,  10  .-2 

p.m.;  7-10  p.m.  Helene  Rubinstein 
Meeeum:  Israel  Art  from  Museum  CoHao- 
tion. 

Conducted  Towi  r 

AWT  WOMEN  .(formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Firea-Moming  Tours  —  Tel 
feL 2201 87, 2331 54* 


synagogue  open  800 
ajru-4.00  pjn.  Tours,  SunJ-Thues.,  hourly, 
on  tha  half  hour-  830  «-m.-1230  pjn.  Fri. 
open  930  ajiviZASpIur,  Taunfcliourty  oh 
thehaffhour: 930-1130  ajn.  Entrance  fee. 
HeHnJay  toms  of  tbs  fandattontt 
Sun.,  Tua.,  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271.  •*  •  -v" 


TtdM*b“*,ilii  eifeiisslon  to  Niliimirf 
Maritime,  Prehistory  A  Japanese 


KW***0*®**- Ar^wi  HantfkK 
raLairiptffl  Yflfe  NofSL,Haife, 04*383482. 
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Mandate? 


In  a  Cautious  Taste  of 
Freedom,  Korea  Elects 
Government  Candidate 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


_  Seoul  South  Korea 

flBLTHOUGH  on  the  surface  it  might  not  like  it, 
mV  South  Koreans  voted  for  change  in  last  week's 
■■  presidential  election.  True,  it  was  the  Govern- 
«-  *  ™ent  candidate,  Roh  Tae  Woo.  who  won.  But 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  23  million  voters  supported  rival 
opposition  contenders,  stark  testimony  to  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  present  Government. 

South  Koreans  want  more  democracy,  many  politi¬ 
cal  analysts  have  long  said.  They  want  to  be  able  to  walk 
down  the  street  without  being  closely  watched  by  thug- 
gish-looking  young  men  in  the  employ  of  one  security 
agency  or  another.  Perhaps  most  of  all,  the  experts  say. 
South  KoreansJeel  it  Is  time  that  they  be  treated  like  self- 
determining  grown-ups,  a  courtesy  denied  them  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  patronizing,  overbearing  regimes. 

But  there  is  also  a  strong  conservative  streak  in  Ko¬ 
rean  society,  and  many  voters  did  not  want  to  rock  the 
boat  too  much.  “I'm  frightened  to  think  there  could  be  a 
change  in  the  regime,*’  Hong  Bong  Ja,  a  farmer's  wife  in 
Palan,  35  miles  south  of  Seoul,  said  before  the  election. 
Millions  of  other  Koreans  seemed  to  feel  the  same  way. 
One  of  the  things  that  many  of  them  want  to  preserve, 
presumably.  Is  the  astonishing  economic  growth  that 
their  country  has  known  in  the  past  20  years,  during 
which  per  capita  gross  national  product  has  quadrupled. 

Among  the  three  major  candidates,  Mr.  Roh  appar¬ 
ently  best  fulfilled  their  conflicted  yearnings.  He  is  a 
product  of  the  military-installed  Government,  but  he  also 
promises  to  be  different.  Unlike  President  Chim  Doo 
Hwan,  an  aloof  figure,  Mr.  Roh  presents  himself  as  a 
warmhearted  "ordinary  man."  In  fact,  although  it  was 
President  Chun  who  picked  him  as  his  successor,  Mr. 
Roh  ran  against  Mr.  Chun  almost  as  hard  as  the  other 


Power  and  Democracy 

1948s  Republic  of  Korea  estabfished.  with 
Syngman  Rhee  as  President. 

1980:  Rhee  is  forced  to  step  down  after 
protests  over  the  rigging  of  the  election  that 
year.  After  new,  fair  elections,  the  National 
Assembly  appoints  Chang  Myon  as  Prime 
Minister. 

1961:  Coup  led  by  Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee 
overthrows  Chang  Government,  which  was 
democratic  but  ineffectual. 

1963:  Civilian  role  restored  and  Park  is 
elected  President  {He  was  re-elected  in  1967 
and  1971 ;  In  1972  and  1978,  he  was  appointed 
by  a  rubber-stamp  electoral  college.) 

1979:  President  Park  is  assassinated. 

1980:  Gen.  Chun  Doo  Hwan  becomes 
President.  with  help  of  Gen.  Roh  Tae  Woo. 

1981:  National  Assembly  and  electoral 
college  chosen;  college  elects  President  Chun 
for  a  seven-year  term. 

1987s  After  demonstrations  in  the  summer. 
President  Chun  abandons  plan  to  name  his 
own  successor  and  agrees  to  c&recl 
presidential  election,  held  last  week. 


candidates  did,  chastising  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  corruption,  the  use  of 
torture  and  an  all-around  authoritar¬ 
ian  manner.  Not  long  ago,  anyone 
talking  like  that  in  public  could  have 
expected  to  land  in  jaiL  (And  may 
very  well  again.  Mr.  Chun  is  still 
President  for  the  next  two  months, 
and  he  warned  at  week’s  end  that 
tolerance  shown  toward  disruptive 
dissent  was  a  pre-election  benefit 
that  he  had  decided  to  revoke.) 

Before  he  can  bring  about  any  of 
his  pledged  changes,  Mr.  Roh  will 
have  to  prove  his  legitimacy  to  the 
63A  percent  of  the  electorate  that 
said  no  to  him.  And  that  may  depend 
on  whether  he  can  put  to  rest  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  fairness  of  the  voce. 

As  expected,  the  main  opposition 
candidates,  Kim  Young  Sam,  who 
placed  second,  and  Kim  Dae  Jung, 
who  finished  a  narrow  third,  said  the 
election  was  stolen  from  them.  By  the 
weekend,  protesters  were  in  the 
streets  demanding  an  end  to  what 
they  called  a  military  dictatorship.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  they 
would  draw  support  from  more  mod¬ 
erate  South  Koreans,  as  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  demonstrations  last  June  that 
exacted  democratic  concessions 
from  Mr.  Roh  and  Mr.  Chun.  The  bet¬ 
ting  was  that  the  militants  would  be 
fairly  isolated  this  time. 

The  two  Kims  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  During  the  campaign  the  ruling 
party  and  the  Government  obviously 
spent  lavishly,  skewed  the  political 
.coverage  oh  state-run  television  and 
coerced  Roh  votes  from  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  big  businesses  and  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  On  Election  Day, 
there  were  credible  reports  of  vote¬ 
buying,  fake  registration,  beatings  of 
election  observers  and  police  harass¬ 
ment  of  voters. 

But  the  extent  of  the  wrongdoing 
is  debatable,  and  ultimately  Korean 
perceptions,  not  hard  facts,  are  likely 
to  determine  accepted  reality.  Two 
squads  of  foreign  observers  looked  at 
the  election,  and  they  went  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  A  team  of  United 
States  Congressional  aides  expressed 
concern  about  election  abuses  they 
had  seen;  an  international  group  of 
human-rights  lawyers  agreed  there 
had  been  irregularities,  but  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  balloting  was  "relatively  well-organized 
and  efficient.”  For  its  part,  the  United  States  wrestled, 
briefly  over  what  to  do,  and  then  gave  its  blessing  to  the 
President-elect,  although  it  withheld  Judgment  on  the 
cheating  issue. 

It  may  well  be  that  no  one  will  ever  know  the  truth. 
South  Korea  is  not  like  the  Philippines,  despite  the  glib 
comparisons  often  made  between  the  two  countries’  re¬ 
cent  flings  with  expanded  democracy.  There  were  no 
goons  here  routinely  marching  into  polling  places  and 
kicking  ballot  boxes  aside,  as  occurred  in  the  Philippines 
in  February  1988.  If  massive  cheating  took  place,  then  it 
was  carried  out  with  hard-to-trace  sophistication. 

And  unlike  Corazon  C  Aquino  and*  Salvador  Laurel, 
the  two  Kims  could  not  field  a  single  opposition  candidate 
between  them.  Inevitably,  they  will  be  called  to  task  lor 


letting  personal  ambition  get  in  the  way  of  defeating  the 
Government  Combined,  they  had  55  percent  of  the  vote, 
a  good  argument  that  one  of  them  could  have  won  if  the 
other  had  dropped  out 

Kim  Dae  Jung  insisted  that  was  not  necessarily  so. 
Even  in  a  clean,  two-way  race,  the  Government  would 
have  figured  out  how  to  massage  the  votes  in  its  favor,  he 
argued.  Nevertheless,  he  and  Kim  Young  Sam  left  behind 
a  residue  of  anger  and  frustration  in  the  anti-Govem- 
ment  camp,  many  of  whose  members  sensed  that  they 
had  let  the  presidency  slip  through  their  fingers.  There 
was  some  talk  that  this  might  be  the  beginning  o!  the  end 
for  the  two  Kims,  who  have  dominated  the  opposition  for 
two  decades,  but  any  judgment  was  premature.  Both 
have  frequently  displayed  phoenix-like  powers  of  re¬ 
covery.  And  both  will  certainly  want  to  be  deeply  in¬ 


r* died  Prra  (voter*) ;  Sygnu'Malsuroou  (Rob) 


volved  in  the  next  democratic  exercise  —  National  As¬ 
sembly  elections  likely  to  be  held  in  early  1988. 

Moderate  South  Koreans,  including  many  who  voted 
for  either  of  the  Kims,  say  in  significant  numbers  that 
they  want  to  put  the  campaign  behind  them.  It  wore  them 
out,  they  say.  and  they  would  like  to  get  over  this  period 
or  uncertainty  and  carry  on  with  their  lives. 

But  that  does  not  mean  they  will  let  Mr.  Roh  wander 
far  from  view.  Like  all  the  candidates,  he  came  up  with  a 
raft  of  promises,  including  one  that  he  may  regret.  After 
the  198 8  Seoul  Olympics  next  autumn,  he  said,  he  will  put 
his  leadership  to  a  vote  of  confidence.  He  did  not  specify 
what  form  this  plebiscite  might  take.  Nor  did  he  say  he 
would  step  aside  if  he  lost.  But  he  recognized  nonetheless 
that,  if  he  is  to  last  a  full  five  years  in  office,  he  must  do 
something  about  that  83.4  percent  disapproval  vote. 


____  _ Wide  Approval  for  This  Supreme  Court  Nominee 

While  Examining  Kennedy,  Senators  Look  Back  at  Bork 


By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 


Washington 

EMBERS  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
had  two  goals,  one  stated  and  me  unstated, 
when  they  convened  last  Monday  for  the 
hearing  on  the  Supreme  Court  nomination  of 
Judge  Anthony  M.  Kennedy. 

The  overt  goal,  at  least  for  the  Democratic  majority, 
was  to  make  sure  Judge  Kennedy  matched  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  nondoctrinaire  conservative.  It  did  not  take  the 
members  king  to  decide  that  he  did,  and  they  wished  him 
well  and  sent  him  on  his  way  after  only  a  day  and  a  half 
of  polite  questions  and  well-received  answers. 

The  other  part  of  the  agenda  surfaced  on  the  third 
and  last  day.  Owly  then,  free  of  the  need  to  appear  deco¬ 
rous  in  the  nominee’s  presence,  did  senators  clash  openly 
over  the  events  of  the  past  few  months,  revealing  how 
determiqed  they  had  been  all  along  to  use  this  hearing  to 
shape  the  public  perception  of  why  the  first  nominee  for 
the  vacancy,  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork,  was  defeated. 

Inevitably,  the  two  goals  were  intertwined.  Judge 
Bork’s  shadow  was  a  looming  presence  last  week,  his 
testimony  a  frequent  if  unspoken  reference  point  for  the 
questions  that  senators  put  to  Judge  Kennedy. 

Beyond  the  committee,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  was  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  taking  the  measure  of  this  nominee. 
Many  senators,  particularly  the  conservative  Southern 
Democrats  and  the  six  moderate  Republicans  who  voted 
against  Judge  Bork,  had  declared  themselves  willing  and 
even  eager  to  support  a  “tree"  conservative  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  if  only  President  Reagan  would  send  them 
one.  They  have  no  appetite  for  another  bloody  battle,  and 
looked  to  the  Judiciary  committee  for  confirmation  that 
nonewouki  be  necessary. 


furry  Pmcm 


Even  before  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of*  West  Virginia,  dropped  in  to  offer  Judge  Ken¬ 
nedy  his  best  wishes  for  long  service  on  the  Court,  it  was 
clear  that  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  the  Bork  fight. 
In  February,  after  tire  year-end  recess,  the  committee 
will  probably  recommend  Judge  Kennedy's  confirma¬ 
tion  unanimously,  tarring  startling  new  information. 


With  Republican  bitterness  over  Judge  Bork's  defeat 
still  raw,  no  bipartisan  consensus  was  possible  within  the 
committee  on  the  hidden  agenda,  the  shaping  of  the  per¬ 
ception  of  what  had  led  up  to  this  moment. 

Yet  in  the  long  run.  the  outcome  of  "the  battle  for  the 
legacy,"  as  one  Democratic  Senate  aide  labeled  this  ef¬ 
fort,  could  determine  how  the  Senate  approaches  not  only 
this  Supreme  Court  vacancy  but  those  that  are  likely  to 
occur  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  ‘Lynch  Mob*  View 

Was  Judge  Bork  simply  the  victim  of  a  "lynch  mob," 
as  President  Reagan  and  others  have  charged?  Personal 
confrontation  makes  most  politicians  uneasy,  and  if  the 
“lynch  mob”  interpretation  takes  root,  senators  could 
well  shrink  from,  doing  battle  against  a  future  Supreme 
Court  nominee,  even  one  they  disagree  with  profoundly. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Supreme  Court  nominations 
would  tilt  sharply  toward  the  White  House. 

Or,  as  several  committee  Democrats  insisted  last 
week,  did  the  Bork  nomination  fail  because,  after  serious 
_  and  appropriate  consideration,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
*  country  rejected  Judge  Bork’s  judicial  philosophy? 

The  result  of  that  interpretation  would  be  to  validate 
the  role  the  Senate  assumed  during  the  Bork  fight,  that  of 
an  equal  partner  with  the  President,  entitled  to  scrutinize 
the  nominee's  views  and  to  insist  that  these  include  a 
generous  reading  of  the  role  or  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  Court  in  protecting  individual  liberties. 

As  both  sides  recognized,  answering  the  question  of 
who  Anthony  Kennedy  is  would  help  answer  the  question 
of  what  happened  to  Robert  Bork.  To  make  the  case  that 
it  was  judicial  philosophy  that  defeated  Judge  Bork,  the 
Democrats  needed  to  establish  unmistakable  differences 
between  his  views  and  those  of  Judge  Kennedy. 

The  effort  was  more  successful  than  the  Democrats 


had  reason  to  hope  for,  particularly  given  the  consensus 
that  Judge  Kennedy  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  his 
views  on  specific  questions,  especially  those,  like  abor¬ 
tion,  affirmative  action  and  church-state  issues,  on  which 
the  Court  is  evenly  divided. 

Judge  Kennedy's  testimony  gave  little  guidance  on 
how  he  would  vote.  But  his  generalities  were  nonetheless 
reassuring,  even  eloquent  He  accepted  the  view  that  the 
Constitution  protects  the  right  to  privacy  and  other 
rights  not  spelled  out  in  the  text,  a  concept  Judge  Bork 
rejected-  And  he  gently  but  unmistakably  disavowed  the 
notion  that  constitutional  interpretation  can  be  confined 
to  a  mechanical  search  for  the  "original  intent”  of  the 
Framers.  He  spoke  of  a  Constitution  with  a  built-in  ca¬ 
pacity  for  growth,  of  Framers  who  "made  a  covenant 
with  the  future."  While  Judge  Bork  appeared  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  what  the  Constitution  should  not  be  asked  to  do, 
Judge  Kennedy  spoke  of  its  potential. 

The  presence  of  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  the  liberal  Har¬ 
vard  law  professor,  underscored  the  difference  as  per¬ 
haps  nothing  else  could  have.  He  was  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  star  academic  witness  against  Judge  Bork.  He 
testified  in  support  of  Judge  Kennedy,  calling  the  nomi¬ 
nee  capable  of  "genuine  judicial  greatness.” 

Not  everyone  agreed.  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  the  godfa¬ 
ther  of  civil  rights  law  and  veteran  of  many  great  Senate 
battles,  accused  the  committee  of  "playing  patty-cake” 
with  Judge  Kennedy,  whose  confirmation,  he  said,  would 
be  a  kind  or  Russian  roulette  with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  was  telling  that  as  Mr.  Rauh  sat  at  the  witness 
table,  growling  at  the  senators,  his  spiritual  children,  the 
leaders  of  numerous  civil  rights  organizations  that  had 
worked  feverishly  against  Judge  Bork,  sat  silently  in  the 
back  of  the  hearing  room.  They  had  decided  that  the  wis¬ 
est  course  of  action  was  to  declare  victory  in  the  battle 
for  the  legacy,  go  home  and  hope  for  the  best. 
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Troops  building  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Danube  in  West  Germany  during  first  French-West  German  joint  military  maneuvers  in  September. 


— «  « 

Europe  Considers  How  to  Take  Up  Arms 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

Paris 

THIS  is  a  watershed  moment  of  promise  and  peril 
in  a  Europe  that  for  four  decades  has  been  the 
most  heavily  armed  corner  of  this  planet  and, 
paradoxically,  the  most  peaceful,  too. 

In  the  East,  the  innovative  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  has 
extended  what  looks  like  an  olive  branch  to  the  prosper¬ 
ous  nations  of  Western  Europe.  Hope  is  quickening  nota¬ 
bly  in  Germany,  that  the  artificial  division  of  Europeans 
into  peoples  called  “Eastern”  and  “Western”  may  be 
fading.  The  word  detente  is  creeping  back  into  fashion. 

Yet  dangers  lurk  in  these  hopes.  From  the  West  — 
that  is,  in  the  United  States  —  the  Europeans  hear  a 
wavering  'trumpet1  and  wonder  whether  the  era  of  the 
AnferttJah  p  Wftdctor  a  tecou  Id  be  ending  The  most  slgnifi- 
c a nt  newarfrornDWestern  - Europe  last  week  may  have 
been  embedded'm  declarations  of  intent  In  London,  the 
British  and  French  Defense  Ministers  announced  they 
were  studying  the  joint  production  of  an  air-launched 
cruise  missile  that  would  carry  a  nuclear  warhead;  they 
did  not  say  so,  but  such  a  weapon  would  bolster  NATO’s 
defenses  after  the  destruction  of  American  medium- 
range  missiles  mandated  by  the  accord  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Washington. 

In  Paris,  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac  signaled 
his  country’s  emergence  from  Gaullist  isolationism  by 
declaring  that  France  would  automatically  come  to  West 
Germany’s  defense  should  it  be  attacked.  “There  cannot 
be,”  he  intoned,  “a  battle  for  Germany  and  a  battle  for 
France.”  Blood-soaked  enmities  once  divided  France 
and  Germany,  but  today  their  alliance  has  become  the 
locomotive  of  defense  cooperation  among  Europeans.  Fi¬ 
nally,  on  a  six-nation  European  sw;ng,  Secretary  of  Stale 
George  P.  Shultz  urged  the  allies  to  strengthen  their  con¬ 
ventional  defenses  and  poured  cold  water  on  West  Ger¬ 
man  expectations  for  eliminating  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons  clustered  on  the  German-German  frontier. 


Why  all  this  warlike  talk  when  peace  seems  to  be 
breaking  out?  Perhaps  because  many  have  the  sense  of 
advancing  into  unknown  territory  without  a  map.  For 
better  or  worse,  nuclear  weapons  have  kept  the  peace  in 
Europe,  and  there  is  no  clear  sense  at  what  levels  reduc¬ 
tions  of  them  might  stop.  “The  most  important  task  at 
this  stage,”  said  Karl  Kaiser,  a. defense  expert  in  Bonn, 
“is  to  define  the  bottom  line  of  nuclear  deterrence,  to 
come  to  an  alliance  agreement  on  what  the  minimum  is, 
rather  than  leave  the  definition  to  an  uncontrollable  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  internal  politics  of  the  alliance  members 
interact  with  Soviet  initiatives.” 

The  Soviet  Union  retains  nuclear  options  across  Eu¬ 
rope  and,  in  NATO  war  scenarios,  would  be  more  likely 
to  strike  a  blow  against  airfields  in  Britain  where  Amer¬ 
ican  F-Iil  bombers  are  based  than  to  contaminate  the 
German  terrain  it  was  sending  its  armies  across.  Mr. 
Shultz  firmly  told  his  German  hosts  in  Bonn  that  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  puts  the  issues  of  conventional, 
chemical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  the  top  of  its 
arms  reduction  list  —  and  battlefield  systems  way  at  the 
bottom.  The  aim  was  to  calm  fears  in  Paris  and  London 
that  Western  Europe  could  be  one  day  “denuclearized" 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  conventional  might.  Britain  and 
France  are  significantly  building  up  their  own  independ¬ 
ent  nuclear  forces  —  notably  their  submarine-launched 
capacity  —  and  have  indicated  that  even  deep  cuts  in  the 
superpowers’  strategic  arsenals  will  not  deter  them. 

Ritual  Budget  Squabble 

Yet  the  alliance  faces  even  larger  conceptual  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  Shultz  and  other  American  emissaries  like  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Frank  C.  Cariucci  have  left  little  doubt 
that  NATO  is  on  the  eve  of  another  burden-sharing  de¬ 
bate,  with  Washington  demanding  steeper  defense  con¬ 
tributions  from  its  allies.  But  this  ritual  squabble  comes 
at  a  time  when  some  people  are  talking  about  restructur¬ 
ing  the  alliance  itself  to  give  the  Europeans  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  leadership  role  —  and  perhaps  opening  a  door 
for  France  to  rejoin  NATO’s  integrated  military  com¬ 


mand.  Since  Diaries  de  Gaulle.  France  has  refused  to  put 
its  troops  under  the  orders  of  an  American  general.  But, 
some  ask,  what  if  NATO's  supreme  military  commander 
were  a  German  or  a  Frenchman,  not  dn  American?  The 
naming  of  Manfred  Wbraer,  the  West  German  Defense 
Minister,  as  the  alliance's  next  secretary-general  shows 
that  taboos  can  be  overcome.  He  will  become  the  first 
German  to  lead  NATO's  political  arm. 

In  a  widely  read  new  book  titled  “Beyond  American 
Hegemony,”  David  Caileo,  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  argues  that  the  United  States  is  financially 
overextended  abroad  and  must  devolve  responsibility  on 
its  alliesjo  stabilize  and  invigorate  NATO.  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  protectorate,”  writes  Mr.  Caileo,  "blocks  progress 
in  either  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  American  missiles 
on  or  off  European  soil  cannot  effectively  substitute  for 


American  military  means.”  f  -  .  ' 

Europeans  who  agree  with  Mr.  Ca lleo  tjuicfcjy  msfst  ‘ : 
that  they  do  not  want  to  see  an  American  disengagement 
But  they  argue  that  the  burden-sharing  debate  has  to  be 
put  into  the  more  ambitious  context  of  a  redistribution  of 
responsibilities.  The  “European  pillar"  of  the  alliance  is 
a  phrase  coined  by  John  F.  Kennedy,  but  successive 
American  administrations  have  done  little  more  than 
pay  lip  service  to  the  idea.  Some  Europeans  suspect  that 
America’s  economic  travails  will  soon  persuade  the 
United  States  Congress  that  a  new  division  of  responsibil¬ 
ities  makes  good  financial  sense. 

The  imminent  ratification  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  missile  treaty  will  be  a  unique  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  Europeans  to  put  their  case  to  the  American 
public.  This  process  could  be  fruitful  for  both  sides.  The 
Europeans  may  grasp  the  American  wisri  that  a  bigger 
defense  contribution  show  up  in  European  budgets  and 
not  just  in  declarations  of  intent.  And  the  American  side 
may  understand  that  the  biggest  fillip  the  European  pil¬ 
lar  idea  could  have  would  be  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
Washington. 


More  Vigorous  Pursuit  of  the  I.R.A. 


Haughey:  An  Irish  Survivor 
With  a  Gift  for  Timing 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 

Dublin 

IF  he  were  in  American  politics,  Charles  J.  Haughey, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish  republic,  could  have  been 
the  stuff  and  star  of  a  musical  by  now  —  winking, 
shambling,  tapping  across  his  own  life,  death  and 
resurrection  in  politics.  The  music  might  thump  as  jingo¬ 
istic  as  George  M.  Cohan’s,  but  the  lyrics  should  be  as 
masochistic  as  Stephen  Sondheim's.  “Deep  down  I’m  a 
shallow  person,”  Mr.  Haughey  once  declared  laughingly 
in  dismissing  an  interviewer's  attempt  to  elicit  intro¬ 
spection. 

An  easy  opening  song  in  “The  Boss"  or  “Charlie"  or 
“C.J..”  as  he  is  known,  would  feature  the  first  public 
political  gesture  of  the  young  Haughey,  who,  as  the  son  of 
embattled  republicans  from  the  Catholic  ghettos  of 
Northern  Ireland,  was  so  fervently  anti-British  that  he 
burned  the  Union  Jack  on  V.E.  Day,  1945,  outside  Trinity 
College.  But  that  would  prove  highly  misleading,  as  his 
latest  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  is  demonstrating.  For  it 
was  Mr.  Haughey  (pronounced  HAW-hee),  warning  of 
depredations  by  “terrorists"  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  who  recently  dispatched  the  largest  republic  con¬ 
tingent  ever  —  7,000  troops  —  on  a  northern  border 
sweep  of  suspected  I.R  A  hideaways. 

The  raid  was  in  a  sense  symbolic,  did  not  uncover 
hidden  arms,  but  did  net  suspected  terrorists.  This  was 
the  same  staunch  republican  politician  whose  brilliant 
career  seemed  over  in  1970  when  he  was  ejected  from  the 
Dublin  cabinet  and  arrested  as  an  alleged  gun  runner  in 
•league  with  republican  resisters  in  the  Violence  of  Brit¬ 
ish-controlled  Northern  Ireland.  Mr.  Haughey  was  found 
not  guilty  and  he  instantly  put  whining  aside  and  took  to 
h*  courthouse  steps  for  a  speech  that  began  a  grueling 
^en^ear  comeback  through  the  political  bogs.  It 
earnedhim  the  title  of  “Ireland's  Nixon.” 

wut  Mr  Haughey  deserves  better  than  that,  for  he  ts 
lordly  retreating  from  office,  at  least  not  yet  in  his  new 
ifter  two  earlier  terms  as  Prime  Minister,  when 
S1 E  the  job  in  elections  centering  on  economic  issues, 
to  his  border  initiative,  some  analysis  say  the  wily  62- 
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year-old  survivor  is  merely  reflecting  the  tradition  of  his 
Fianna  Fail  party  in  denouncing  Britain  vehemently 
when  running  for  office,  but  then  joining  the  hunt  for 
I.R.A.  operatives  once  safely  in  power. 

After  all,  here  is  a  politician  who  once  secured  a  criti¬ 
cal  swing  vote  in  Parliament  by  promising  a  .legislator 
$150  million  worth  of  government  projects.  “Right  lads, 
you  know  what  I  want  —  what  do  you  want?"  Mr,  Hau¬ 
ghey  said,  according  to  the  solon.  But  others  see  more, 
see  him  accreting  a  kind  of  hoary  strength  of  time  and 
experience  in  the  wearying  ooze  of  Irish  politics.  They 
see  Mr.  Haughey  responding  intuitively  now  to  the 


changing  concerns  of  the  recession-ridden  republic’s 
constituents.  Polls  have  long  shown  them  preoccupied 
with  youth  emigration,  some  of  the  steepest  taxes  among 
the  democracies  and  a  20  percent  unemployment  rate. 

Accordingly,  southerners  feel  increasingly  removed 
from  the  I.R.A/s  fratricidal  attempts  at  a  paramilitary 
settlement  of  the  Northern  Irish  question.  A  year  ago, 
Mr.  Haughey  was  running  for  office  with  a  strongly  im¬ 
plied  threat  to  rebuff  the  year-old  Anglo-Irish  agreement 
and  never  "grovel”  before  the  English.  Now  in  office,  he 
has  embraced  the  two-year-old  pact  and  its  strategy  of 
offering  Dublin  a  consultative  voice  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land’s  affairs,  in  line  with  the  British  hope  of  eroding  the 
LRA-'s  appeal  to  violent  revolt  Those  with  a  political 
memory  recall  that  it  was  Mr.  Haughey,  in  an  earlier  in¬ 
cumbency,  who  broached  the  idea  of  Dublin-London 
cooperation  on  the  north,  only  to  have  a  falling  out  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

Such  is  the  Haughey  trademark  in  a  long  and  griz¬ 
zled  career:  placing  numerous,  often  contradictory  bets 
down  across  the  political  gaming  board.  The  LRA. 
bombing  last  month  in  the  north,  when  11  Irish  civilians 
were  killed  in  the  loyalist  Protestant  community  of  En¬ 
niskillen,  left  southerners  appalled  and  anxious  that  they 
not  be  identified  with  such  tactics.  Mr.  Haughey’s  I.R  A. 
sweep  proved  perfectly  timed,  as  did  his  support  for  the 
European  extradition  treaty  now  in  effect  to  deny  sus¬ 
pected  terrorists  a  haven  on  political  grounds.  In  the  rush 
of  these  events,  Mr.  Haughey  was  delivered  from  politi¬ 
cal  trouble  for  his  having  failed  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Thatcher  to  reform  the  northern  emergency  court  sys¬ 
tem,  where  various  crimes  are  tried  before  a  single 
judge  without  a  jury.  In  a  way,  Mr.  Haughey  embodies 
the  gnarl  of  Irish  politics,  which  seem  ever  furious  as  a 
tree  in  the  wind,  ever  branching  darkly.  He  survives  on  a 
“flawed  pedigree,”  to  quote  the  opposition,  delivering 
stump  blather  to  the  voters  but  the  thorn  stick  of  purge  to 
clubhouse  aides  he  deems  disloyal.  “Una  Duce,  una 
voce,”  said  P.  J.  O’Mara,  his  “minder,"  or  political  facto¬ 
tum,  in  a  memorable  summary  of  Haughey  civics.  There 
could  be  many  tunes  in  the  Haughey  production,  includ¬ 
ing  one  titled  after  Mr.  Haughey's  own  election  agent 
who  was  once  detained  for  allegedly  voting  twice  in  an 
election.  He  henceforth  has  been,  known  throughout  this  ^ 
land  of  needlers  as  “Pat  O'Connor,  Pat  O’Connpr.” 

Mr,  Haughey  himself  is  said  to  favor  a  song  called 
“The  Lonely  Boatman,”  best  enjoyed  within  his  Geor¬ 
gian  mansion  set  on  200  acres  in  north  Dublin,  or  on  his 
millionaire’s  island  off  the  Keriy  coast,  acquired  during 
his  good  fortunes  as  an  accountant  and  public  servant 
There,  the  Irish  Boss  sails,  sees  to  a  stud  farm,  and  com¬ 
mutes  in  an  emerald  green  helicopter  to  ever  uncertain 
landings  in  Dublin  politics. 


Managua,  Nicaragua 

r'  was  a  bad  week  for  peace  prospectsjn  Central 
America  and  a  pretty  poor  ■ 

standing  of  Nicaragua's  mling  Sandirustas.as 
well.  Despite  Sandinista  claims  to  be  seeking  a 
more  open,  less  militaristic  society*  there  were 
strong  indications  that  the  Sandinistas  areP^reumg 
a  long-term  polfcy  to  consolidate  their  rule,  backed 
by  a  massive,  Soviet-supported  artny.  _ 

The  indications  came  from  their  own  aeuous 
and  from  the  revelations  of  a  senior  Defense  Miras- 
try  official,  Roger  Miranda  Bengoecftea,  who  de¬ 
fected  from  .  Managua  to  the  United  States  two- 
months  ago.  Mr.  Miranda  was  perhaps  thernost 
trusted  aide  of  Defense  Minister  Humberto  Ortega, 
who  is  the  brother  of  President  Daniel  Ortega 

Saavedra. "  . '  .  . 

Mr.  Miranda  detailed  for  reporters  in  Washing¬ 
ton  secret  Sandinista  plans  to  create  a  500,000-man - 
reserve  force  armed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  ^ 

He  also  outlined  secret  Sandinista  support  to 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Both  moves  appear 
to  be  a  contradiction  of  the  pledges  made  by  the  San¬ 
dinistas  when  they  signed  a  Central  American  peace, 
treaty  in  August  . 

‘Speculative’  Evidence 

Later,  a  senior  Defense  Department  official  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  evidence  provided  by  Mr-  Mi¬ 
randa  of  a  Nicaraguan  plan  to  invade  other  nations 
was  “speculative.”  The  official  also  said  that  the 
United  States  had  no  documentary  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  promised  to  furnish  MIG-21  jet 
fighters  to  the  Sandinista  Goverment,  as  asserted  by 
thedefector. 

The  documents  Mir.  Miranda  provided  appeared  - 
to  mention  the  planes  only  as  weapons  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  would  like  to  have.  Congressional  critics  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  at  first  tried  to  play  down 
Mr.  Miranda’s  account,  which  the  Administration 

purposely  made  public 

f-  •  on  the  eve  of  a  vote  for. 

.  renewed  assistance  ta 
the  contra  guerrillas. 

-But  =  skepticism^ 

‘  weakened  when  Presi- 
. ,  dent  Ortega  and  his 
■  brother,-  the  Defense 
.‘Minister,  confirmed. 

some  of  Mr.  Miranda’s 
,  jnaindliegafton& 
r-  ^'The  -  two  "Ortegas 
admitted  that  Nicara¬ 
gua  has  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment  'with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  build  an  even 
larger  force  than  Mr. 
Miranda  outlined:  - .  . 

_ _  .  The  Sandinistas 

say  they  would  like  to 
Ma>  Roger  Miranda  have  a  eoo.ooo-man  re- 
Bengoechea  .'  serve  force,  preferably 

- - — - - — -  backed  by  Soviet-pro¬ 
vided  MIG  fighter  jets. 
Defense  Minister  Ortega  also  seemed  indirectly 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  Sandinista  assistance  to 
Salvadoran  rebels,  including  training  them  in  the 
use  of  anti-aircraft  missiles. 

Trie  Defense  Minister  asked  In  a  speech  why  the 
Sandinistas  did  not'have  the  right  to  arm  the  guerril¬ 
las  when  the  Reagan  Administration  has  armed  the 
contras. 

The  Ortegas  also  issued  tough  warnings  on  the 
limits  of  democratization  inside  Nicaragua.  Under 
the  peace  treaty,  the  Sandinistas  have  promised  to. 
seek  a  democratic  society  with  a  freely  organized 
opposition.  But  in  '  an  -  angry  speech.  President 
Ortega  declared  the  Sandtoistas  would  never  give 
up  power,  even  if  they  lost  an  election: 

He  also  warned  opposition  leaders1  that  their 
right  to  organize  could  be  revoked,  and  that  their 
property  could  be’confiscated. 

A  surprisingly  United  opposition  coalition  of  14 
parties  denounced  Mr.  Ortega's  “threats.”  The  op¬ 
position  then  broke  off  reconciliation  talks  with  the 
Sandinistas  when  they  postponed  consideration  of 
demands  to  change  the  constitution  to  limit  the 
presidency  to  a  single  term  and  to  reduce  the  San- 
dinisto  Party’s  ties  to  the  arniy  and  state.  .  :  , 

No  Easy  Answers  ... 

The  hard  words  and. allegations  of  plans  for  the 
military  buildup  in  Nicaragua  raised  all  the  old 
questions  racing  the  United  States.  To  what  extent 
can  the  Sandinistas  be  trusted?  And,  If  th^ry  cannot 
be  trusted,  how  can  they  be  controlled  and  either 
forced  or  persuaded  to  change  their  ways?  - 

The  answers  do  not  appear  to  be  as.  cut  and 
dried  as  the  ideologues  of  left  and righthave  tried  to 
make  it  appear.  The  gap  remains  great  between  the 
Sandinistas’  most  ideological  revolutionary  aspira¬ 
tions  and  the  real  limits  now  imposed  on  them.  The 
space  in  between  may  leave  room  tor  compromises. 

The  Nicaraguan  economy  hasaH  but  collapsed 
Internal  opposition  Is  rapidly  growing.  The  Govern, 
menthas  outlawed  public  opinkm  polls.  biit  few  non-. 
Sandinista  analysts  here  believe  it  now  enjoys  the 
active  support  of  most  Nicaraguans.  - 

Military  problems  compound  the  other  bad 
news.  The  American-backed  contra  rebels  are  doing 
well  in  the  field.  They  have:shdwtrthat  they  have  a 
peasant  base  of  suppprt  and^  .with  'American-pro¬ 
vided  missiles,  they  appear  to  have  neutralized  the 
Nicaraguan  air  force.  The  Sandinistas  no  longer^ 
claim  that  the  contras  are  “strategically  defeated.” 

In  fact,  the  Government  now  appears  to  have  its 
back  to  the  wall. "  ;  y  . 

As  a  consequence,  ir  may  be  predisposed  to 
make  important  concessions  in  the  few  weefcs  re¬ 
maining  before;  the  presidents  of  Central  America' 
meet  to  decide  if  the  regional  peace  treaty  is  being 
fulfilled.  That  meeting  proinises  to  be  a  rough  ses¬ 
sion  in  which  the  Sandinistas  will  be  asked  to  explain 
their  plans  for  a  military  buildup:  Btit;  above  all  else, 
the  Sandinista  leaders  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
pragmatic^  -  '  •  -  -  —  ■ ;  -  - 

,  That  suggests  they  might  be  willing  to  cut  a  deal 
to  survive  astfie  dominant  political  force  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  It- will  then  be  up  to  Nicaragua’s  ne^hbors  -^ 
and  the  Umted  States  —  to  see  that  the  Sandinistas 
observe  thelimits  imposed  on  their  power;  • 

•  T11?1  WAU  he  easy:  Bui  short  of  a  United 

States  invasion,  fordng  idtemal  changes  oirNicara- 
gua  may  be  toe  most  Washington  can  hope  tor.  With 
pressuregrowing  on  the  Sandinistas,  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  best  time  to  try  to  make  such  a  deaL  r 
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Drought  Recurs  and  Bloodshed  Persists 


After  the  Briefest  Respite,  Africa  Faces  Starvation  Again 


By  SHEILA  RULE 


HARDLY  had  the  tragic  images  of  famine  teAf- 
-■ *»  gripped  the  world  barely  three  years 

a8*?.?^I,y..begnn  to  nicker  than  new  events 
s2*nS?-*-t®'  P^P61  Mr  return.  A  crippling 
wfthbtotxWraimng  civfl  strife  its  darkanyH 
u»reaCM»qnce  again  to  produce  fresh  scenes  of  horror. 

"People  conimg  from  the  countryside  walk  for  one 
dayor  t*o  days  to  reach  misplace,"  said  Abba  Mesghen- 
na-Wokhi,  coordinator  of  a  food  distribution  center  in. 
Adigrat,  a  dusty  town  ringed  by  mountains  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Ethiopian  province  of  Tlgre.  He  was  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  impoverished  Ethiopians  wailing  under  a 
brilliant  and  cloudless  sky  for  food  rations. 

.'They  don’t  have  any  food  at  their  homes  but  the! 
•  food  we  give  them  is  very,  very  little,  not  enough  to  ad¬ 
equately,  .feed .  their ■  families*  We  simply  don’t  have 
enough  food  to  give:”  According  to  the  rough  estimates  of 
the  United  Nations-  World  Food  Program,  more  Hmn  io 
milbott  people  in  15  countries,  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.^  them  in  central  and  southern  Africa,  will  need 
nearly  three  million  logs  of  food  to  contain  the  spread  of 
hunger  Unless  the,  fnial  Amount  of  aid  quickly  reaches 
these  people,  the  agency  says,  starvation  could  spread 
like  bnwhfire  on  parched  and  dying  land. 

"The  situation  is  complex,”  Panl  Mitchell,  the  chief 
of  public  affairs  for  the  World  Food  Program,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  the  agency’s  office  in  Rome, 
“ideology  doesn’t  have  much  effect  on  what  is  going  on 
now,  ^although  certainly  approaches  by  some  govern¬ 
ments,  capitalist  and- Marxist,  have  bad  an  adverse  Im¬ 
pact  on  agricultural  production.  "Also,  you're  talking 
about  some  countries  that  never  had  much  chance  to  re¬ 
cover  from- the  last  serious  drought.  And  there  is.  quanti¬ 
tatively  and  qualitatively  an  increase  in  insecurity.”  The 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  reads  like  a  catalogue  of 
despair  on  a  continent  haunted  by  bloody  rivalries  and 
desperate  poverty.  Relief  officials  warn  that  Ethiopia, 
the  worst-affected  country,  is  on  the  brink  of  a  famine 
that  could  rival  the  last  catastrophe,  which,  killed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands- 

As  humanitarian  agencies  struggle  to  avoid  the  re- 
creationof  new  feeding  camps  of  the  kind  where  tens  of 
thousands  oLpeopIedied  in  1984-85,  thousands  of  Ethio¬ 
pians  to  the  drought-stricken  northern  provinces  have  al¬ 
ready  left  their  homes  in  search  of  food.  Ethiopians  from 
the  north  are  not  heading  south  again  toward  the  same 
old  camps,  Mr-  Mitchell  said.  They  are  migrating  from 
rural  areas- into  towns  where  food  distribution  is  going 
on.  Relief  officials  are. trying  to  avoid  re-establishing  the 
type  of  . famine  shelters  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
died  during  .the  last  calamity,  but  some  officials  believe 
that  some  such  camps  will  have  to  be  set  up. 

The  delivery  of  emergency  relief  supplies  has  been 
delayed  and  frustrated  by  an  intractable  war  between 
Government  troops  and  secessionist  rebels.  Mozambique 
is  entering  its  sixth  year  of  drought  and- war.  Rebel  at¬ 
tacks  there  a  Iso  have  impeded  food  deliveries  to  the  seri¬ 
ously  affectedpopulation  in  inaccessible  southern  areas. 

Angola/  devastated  by  a  12-year-old  armed  conflict 
that- has -ruined -its  rural  economy,  has  an  estimated 
©0,000  displaced  people  in  need  of  relief  food.  Low  rain¬ 
fall  in  parts  of  the  Sudan  is  expected  to  result  in  reduced 
harvests  and.  a  substantial  food  shortage.  The  problem 
there -is  exacerbated  by- the  crippling  weight  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  refugees^ mm  [Ethiopia  ar^pthernoshJ70™®  coun- 
triesmMtflspiadechpSOpte  in  tae^oudter^^dan,  whefe 
war-has  bfodkeh  hgttnbfil  safflkSged  bridges^l^nper- 
ingfOnUdhioy.;  - 

-  Somalia,  where  this  year’s  harvest  is  expected  to  be 
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above  average  but  well  below  last  year's  record  harvest, 
has  been  sapped  by  the  heavy  loss  of  livestock  among  no¬ 
madic  shepherds  and  the  presence  of  approximately 
800,000  Ethiopian  refugees. 

Mo  hnmecSate  Solution 

The  list  of  countries  with  serious  hunger  pockets 
goes  on:  Uganda,  Zaire,  Botswana,  Chad.  Niger,  Swazi¬ 
land,  Tanzania,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe. 

Relief  officials  and  others  see  no  immediate  solution 
to  this  repetition  of  misery.  The  weather  in  the  short 
term  of  recent  months  has  been  increasingly  unpredict¬ 
able  and  the  wars  do  not  seem  close  to  ending  —  much  of 
Marxist  Ethiopia's  spending  has  been  devoted  to  sup¬ 
porting  one  of  black-ruled  Africa’s  biggest  military  es¬ 
tablishments. 

But  to  some  Western  and  African  experts,  the 
weather  does  no  more  than  tip  the  balance  against  people 
already  tottering  on  the  brink  of  survival  because  of  the 
failed  economic,  environmental  and  political  policies  of 
j  the  pasLAs.  Africa’s  populations  increased  praxpaticaljy..^ 
» on^everfabre  fragile  and  fess  usable,  land, :jfraffitjfin£!.,c 
!  (artping  methods  were  not  able  to  keep'pace.. 

‘  For  years,  agricultural  specialists  deplored  national 
policies  and  economic  mismanagement  in  Africa  that  led 


to  a  steady  decline  in  farm  production.  For  rea¬ 
sons  of  politics,  many  African  countries  fa¬ 
vored  urban  food  consumers  over  rural  food 
producers  in  their  pricing  policies,  resulting  in 
falling  production.  Foreign  debt  exerted  pres¬ 
sure  on  governments  to  promote  cash  crops  for 
export  rather  than  food  crops  for  their  people. 

But  in  a  world  of  falling  commodity  prices,  Af¬ 
rica  cannot  repay  its  debt  or  feed  its  people. 

At  the  same  time,  indiscriminate  land  use, 
deforestation  and  unlimited  wanderings  of  no¬ 
madic  herders  enhanced  the  rate  at  which  the 
land  is  turning  to  desert-The  West  poured  in  aid 
without  helping  to  find  a  key  to  greater  food 
production,  and  Africa's  dependence  on  outsid¬ 
ers  increased. 

African  leaders  with  a  range  of  ideologies 
are  now  seeking  to  produce  more  food  and  re¬ 
form  their  agriculture  policies.  Some  countries  are  in¬ 
creasing  prices  they  pay  farmers  for  food  to  boost  pro¬ 
duction,  and  substantially  increasing  their  investment  in  ' 
agriculture  As  many  as  28  African  countries,  from 
Ghana  in  West  Africa  to  Tanzania  in  the  east,  have  em¬ 
barked  on  policy  reforms  and,  for  most  of  them,  the  pri¬ 
ority  is  food  and  agriculture. 


But  any  benefits  of 
I  reform  are  years  down 
the  road,  agricultural 
specialists  and  others 
say.  and  a  continent  that 
could  once  feed  itself  will 
need  international  aid  for 
decades  to  come.  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  say  that 
Ethiopia  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  major  agri¬ 
cultural  reforms  but  has 
failed  to  take  significant 
steps  in  that  direction. 

“Even  if  Ethiopia 
had  matte  reforms  at  the 
time  of  the  1984-85 
drought,”  said  James  R. 
Cheek,  chargd  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Ethiopia,  “It  lakes  probably  at  least  five  years  to  even 
hope  to.get  toward  self-sufficiency  and  probably  8  to  10 
years  to  get  the  kind  of  surpluses  needed  to  cope  with 
Ethiopia's  own  disaster.  These  needed  reforms  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  They  are  an  absolute  necessi¬ 
ty." 
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The  Palestinians  Have  Earned  a  Share  of  Sovereignty’ 
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Associated  Press 

Israeli  soMict  locking  a  Palestinian  youth  in  Gaza  City  during 
demonstrations  last  week.  • 


By  HAIM  CHERTOK 


Almost  every  private  encounter 
with  Arabs  entails  its  own  silent  pain. 
All  during  the  long,  hot  days  of  last 
summer,  crews  of  Arab  workers  ar¬ 
rived  by  car  and  truck  six  mornings  a 
week  to  lay  brick  sidewalks  in  Yero- 
ham,  the  Negev  town  of  6,500  people 
where  I  have  lived  since  emigrating 
from  the  United  States  in  1976.  Ever 
since  its  founding  in  1951,  Yeroham 
has  had  a  marginal  economy; 
present  unemployment  estimates 
run  as  high  as  35  percent. 

2t  did  not  seem  at  all  odd  to  the 
unemployed,  predominantly  Moroc¬ 
can  Jewish  townspeople  that  Arabs 
rather  than  themselves  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  repaving  their  town's  main 
street.  Physical  labor  of  this  sort 
here  is  called  "black  work."  House¬ 
wives  pulling  carts  with  produce, 
teen-agers  lolling  about,  edged 
around  the  workers.  Just  as  in  the 
BMT  or  IRT,  eyes  never  connected.  Ii 
is  one  of  the  rules  governing  Arabs 
and  Jews. 

In  the  Intermediate  English 
class  that  l  teach  at  Ben-Gurion  Uni¬ 
versity  in  nearby  Beersheba  sits  a 
small  knot  of  Arab  students.  If  not  by 
their  names  —  Fuad,  Suliman,  Moen 
—  you  would  not  identify  them  as 
Arabs  from  jeans,  accent,  or  swarthi¬ 
ness  so  much  as  youth,  as  the  young 
people  look  rather  like  each  other. 
Jewish  students  are  in  their  post- 
Army  mid-20's,  these  Arabs  in  their 
late  teens.  I  discover  myself  if  not 
quite  favoring  them  at  least  markedly  encouraging  these 
affable  kids  from  the  Galilee  to  do  well  in  my  class.  It  is  a 
longstanding  reflex:  i  used  to  root  against  the  Yankees. 

The  English  lessons  do  not  always  proceed  with  false 
starts  and  double-think.  "Migration”  —  a  new  word. 
Birds  do  it  Bees  do  it.  People  sometimes.  “Nomads”  is 
as  close  as  l  veer  toward  reality.  "Exploitation"  —  as  in 
Marxist  theory.  Like  in  South  Africa.  Eyes  are  averted.  1 
equivocate;  it’s  the  wrong  forum.  Moen  and  Fuad  da  nat 


,*:  •  i-  -  ■  Yeroham,  Israel 

/FEW  weeks  after  the  Israeli  Government  discov¬ 
er  fereti  a  pretext  for  expelling  Palestinlan-Amer- 
a  -ican  Mubarak  Awak,  .the  nonviolent  disciple  of 

_  _ the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr„  another 

darkiy  imaginative  Palestinian  wafted  in  over  the  Leba-  equivocate;  it  s  the  wrong  lonin 
nese’&tefer  to  a  hang  glider.  Before  he  could  be  dis-  seek  gratuitous  classroom  grief, 
patched,  six  Israeli  soldiers  were  dead.  Soon  after  that, 
violence  be^in  to  erupt  daily  on  the  West  Bank  and  in.the 
Gaza'Strijo,  where  my.  son  Ted  has  spent  the  last  week 
leading*  platoon  bn  patrolaround  the  alleys  of  Gaza. 

.  .  Since  my  o*»  most  recent  tour  of  reserve  duty  con¬ 
cluded  pnV  in '.October  and  my  own  20-year-old  son  now 
servfe*  pn  aclive  duty,  1  have  more  than  a  casual  relation 
to  tbesfeTfecetil  happenings.  No,- 1  don’t  suggest  that  there 
lies  abykarity  between  them.or  that  there  lurks  between 
them  some  subterranean  link.  But  when  the  mind  casts 
about  ihe  .billowing,  bloodied  public  waters  or  fsraeli- 
Pateftihian reflations,  like  a  minnow,  arid  a  shark,  they 
flop  tnthe  Same1  temporal  net '  -  . 


iktinr^Cbertok  is  on  American-born  Israeli  writer. 
His  book.  ‘^Stealing  Home:  Israel  Bound  and  Rebound,  ” 
wifi  bepitblishedin  February. 


Similar  IKusions 

Several  times  a  month  I  take  the  bus  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Beersheba  there  are  alternatives:  through  pre-’67 
Israel  via  Kiryat  Gat  or  the  shorter  but  more  twisty 
'route  via  Hebron  on  the  West  Bank.  I  have  friends  who 
for  good  cause  always  choose  one  or  the  other.  It  is  symp¬ 
tomatic,  I  know  that  I  simply  take  whichever  bus  leaves 
firsL  Even  after  10  years,  the  bus  ride  through  the  West 
Bank  elicits  a  certain  frisson.  I  stare  out  at  schoolchil¬ 
dren  in  their  uniforms,  at  herders  with  sheep  going  to 
market,  at  the  handsome  Arab  houses  that  dot  the  slopes, 
at  women  and  children  working  in  the  fields. 

The  bus  careers  dangerously  through  the  towns;  we 
all  know  uriiy  the  driver  goes  so  fast.  Although  I  antici¬ 
pate  every  turn  in  the  road,  although  north  of  Hebron  lies 
the  turnoff  to  the  yeshiva  where  my  son,  when  not  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty,  lives  and  studies,  1  gaze  out  the  window  as  1 


would  at  the  countryside  of  Flanders  or  Fukien  or  of  any 
foreign  field.  I  have  friends,  both  Orthodox  Jews  like  my¬ 
self  and  secular,  who  feet  that  this  Judea  and  Samaria  is 
their  God-given,  incontestable  patrimony. 

I  understand  them.  Oh.  how  well  I  understand  them! 
Their  illusions  are  of  a  piece  with  those  of  many  Arabs. 
Just  as  Palestinian  hopes  have  been  nursed  by  the  dream 
that  one  day  we  Jews  wit!  blow  away  like  so  much  sand 
or  dust,  so  my  friends  wish  away  and,  if  they  but  could, 
would  bribe  away  or  shoo  away  these  750,000  West  Bank 
Arabs  who  are  not  now  nor  ever  will  be  Israeli  citizens. 

It  is  the  sorry  fate  of  these  Arabs  to  be  hostage  to  and 
represented  by  a  liberation  movement  that  Amos  Oz  has 
rightfully  described  as  one  of  the  ugliest  and  stupidest  in 
modern  history.  The  very  notion  of  a  “binational"  or 
“pluralistic"  polity  embracing  Jews  and  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization-dominated  thugs  who  have  mur¬ 
dered  far  more  Arabs  than  Jews  is  anathema.  Indeed, 
who  can  doubt  that  Yitzhak  Shamir,  by  expelling  Mubu- 
rak  Awak,  did  not  save  his  life? 

But  grievances  of  people  who  live  under  military  oc¬ 
cupation  need  not  be  fabricated  or  exaggerated-  Enough 
is  assuredly  genuine.  Just  one  sweaty,  indelible  after¬ 
noon  white  on  reserve  duty  manning  a  roadblock  near 
Ramailah  was  enough  to  serve  as  a  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  of  that  for  me.  I  and  many  other  Israelis  recog¬ 
nize  the  likelihood  that  one  day  guards  from  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Arab  Republic  of  Palestine  wilt  man  what  are  now 


open  borders.  And  it  may  be  years  thereafter  before  I 
have  a  choice  as  to  which  bus  route  to  take  when  I  want 
to  t  ravel  from  Beersheba  to  Jerusalem. 

I  have  no  illusions.  The  Palestinian  republic  will  be 
led  by  the  ugly,  brutal,  not  really  all  that  stupid  P.L.O. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  after  20  years,  there  really  is  no 
one  else. 

Even  then,  neither  reconciliation  nor  peace  wilt  de¬ 
scend  upon  Israel  like  the  dew.  It  may  Lake  yet  further 
war.  However,  Palestinian  sovereignly  is  the  vital 
precondition  to  peace.  Like  much  else,  we  Israelis  will 
learn  to  live  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  our  present  anger  and  grief,  we  can¬ 
not  but  note  that  our  old,  comforting  taunl  --  the  P.LO. 
takes  on  children  and  old  women  but  dares  not  engage 
our  army  —  is  no  longer  valid.  As  Faulkner  wrote,  the 
real  custodians  of  the  land  are  those  who  work  it  and  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defense.  There  is 
the  ironic  collusion  of  an  Israeli  Government  that  expels 
Palestinian  pacify  and  the  99.8  percent  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Jews  who  have  chosen,  instead  of  either  route  to 
Jerusalem,  to  be  avid  spectators,  rooters  in  the  central 
drama  of  the  age. 

What  has  been  of  greater  cheer  to  the  Arabs  in  their 
darkest  hours  than  this  parody  or  Zionism?  The  Palestin¬ 
ians,  it  musr  be  granted,  have  earned  a  share  of  sover¬ 
eignty  in  this  tired,  little  land.  At  this  late  stage,  fairness 
has  little  more  to  do  with  it. 


The  SBde  Steepens 

Peru  and  Mexico  Try  Devaluation 


Mexico  City 

BB^BONEY  suddenly  was  worth  substantially 
SWI  less  in  several  parts  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
fl  V I  sphere  last  week.  Mexico  devalued  its  cur¬ 
rency  by  18  percent  on  Monday.  The  same  day, 
Peru  Dveni  even  further,  slicing  nearly  40  percent 
from  the  value  of  its  currency.  And  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bank  of  Boston  announced  that  it  was 
effectively  declaring  worthless  $200  million  of  the 
$1  billion  to  loans  it  has  made  to  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  economic  crisis  that  began 
in  1982  shows  no  signs  of  abating,  and.  as  Lhe  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mexico  and  Peru  shows,  both  conven¬ 
tional  and  heterodox  policies  seem  to  be  unable  to 
restore  the  region  to  health.  President  Alan  Garcia 
of  Peru  has  adopted  a  defiant  stance,  limiting 
repayment  of  its  foreign  debt  to  10  percent  of  its 
export  earnings  and  pursuing  a  "growth  first”  phi¬ 
losophy.  But  that  recipe  has  led  to  higher  inflation, 
a  cut-off  of  foreign  loans  and  a  drain  on  reserves. 

Mexico,  on  (he  other  hand,  responded  to  its  crisis 
with  an  austerity  program  that  has  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  loan  officials.  As  late  as  October,  it  ap¬ 


peared  that  the  sacrifices  were  beginning  to  yield 
results  and  that  the  worst  was  over.  But  to  the  last 
two  months  the  Mexican  economy  has  gone  into  a 
vertiginous  decline.  Inflation  has  zoomed  to  an  all¬ 
lime  high  of  144  percent,  and  the  previously  quies¬ 
cent  labor  sector  has  begun  to  make  threatening 
noises  as  k  watches  Us  purchasing  power  erode. 

.  In  fact,  it  was  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  that 
prompted  the  "economic  solidarity  pact”  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  last 
week.  In  addition  to  the  currency  devaluation,  the 
plan  calls  for  sweeping  budget  cuts,  higher  taxes, 
increases  of  up  to  85  percent  in  the  prices  of  basic 
goods  and  services,  and  wage  and  price  indexing. 

Despite  the  Bank  of  Boston  action,  however, 
most  loan  officials  appear  to  have  little  concern 
about  Mexico's  ability  to  meet  its  obligations.  They 
note  that,  despite  the  capital  outflows  of  the  last 
two  months,  Mexico's  foreign  reserves  continue  to 
hover  at  about  S15  billion,  the  highest  in  history. 
And  Mexico  will  also  register  a  trade  surplus  of 
more  than  57  billion  this  year. 

LARRY  ROUTER 


Site  Is  Designated  but  Hurdles  Remain 


Nevada  May  End  Up  Holding  the  Nuclear  Bag 


By  SUSAN  RASKY 


Washington 
JAFTER  decades  of  technical. 
Mm  political  and  regional  bat- 
ties  over  wliere  and  how  to 
safely  store  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  nuclear  wastes.  Congres¬ 
sional  negotiators  came  to  agree¬ 
ment  last  week  with  what  appeared 
to  be  stunning  abruptness.  They 
designated  Nevada’s  Yucca  Moun¬ 
tain,  a  desolate  slab  of  rock  110  miles 
northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  as  the  site 
for  a  permanent  repository  for  tons 
of  radioactive  material.  And  politi¬ 
cians  from  49  other  states  heaved 
sighs  of  relief. 

“I  think  it’s  fair  to  say  we've 
solved  the  nuclear  waste  problem 
with  this  legislation,”  said  Senator  J. 
Bennett  Johnston,  the  Louisiana 
Democrat  who  initiated  the  choice 
with  a  bill  to  scrap  the  scientific  site- 
selection  procedures  in  a  1982  law. 
"The  problem  with  nuclear  waste 
has  never  been  scientific,  it’s  always 
been  emotional  and  political” 

News  From  New  Mexico 

But  other  news  last  week  sug¬ 
gested  science  may  not  yet  have  all 
the  answers.  Specialists  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  reported 
that  a  pilot  nuclear  waste  facility,  a 
vast  cavern  dug  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  salt  deposits  2,150  feet 
beneath  the  desert  near  Carlsbad, 
N.M_  has  developed  water  leaks.  The 
resulting  brine  would  corrode  steel 
drums  holding  the  waste.  Depart¬ 
ment  scientists  and  engineers  say  the 
problem  can  be  fixed,  but  some  inde- 
pendent  experts  are  skepticaL 

The  Yucca  Mountain  site  poses 
other  difficulties:  Nevada  officials 
assert  it  is  vulnerable  to  earthquakes 
and  to  geyser  activity.  But  with  tons 
of  wastes  piling  up  at  100  nuclear 


Mounting  nuclear  waste 

Amount  of  spent  fuel,  in  metric  tons,  that  is  stored  at  nuclear  power  plants  and  Is 
to  be  shippedto  storage  site,  which  will  be  ready  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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power  plants,  near  towns  and  even  cities,  and  with  ti le 
Energy  Department  saying  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
1982  law  meant  delaying  the  opening  of  a  storage  site 

until  2003,  pressure  to  act  was  mounting.  _ - 

Amernent  on  the  Nevada  site  plan  In  the  heated 
flnaldavs  of  the  Congressional  session  was  a  tribute  to 
Mr  Johnston's  shrewd  maneuvering.  Iwteed,  two  power- 
hll  House  committee  chairmen,  John  Dingell  of  Michigan 
Snd  Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona,  who  were  fiercely  op¬ 


posed  to  his  plan  and  his  methods,  had  little  choice  but  to 
go  along  in  the  end.  "It  was  base,  raw,  power  politics," 
said  Nevada's  junior  senator,  Harry  Reid,  a  Democrat 
who  won  his  seat  a  year  ago  with  a  pledge  to  keep  the  nu¬ 
clear  dump  site  out  of  the  state. 

By  targeting  Nevada,  Mr.  Johnston  was  able  to  win 
support  from  senators  whose  states  were  candidates  for 
either  the  permanent  waste  site  or  a  temporary  storage 
facility  also  envisioned  in  the  1982  law.  His  coup  was  a 


guarantee  to  Senator  James  Sasser, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  that  the  1982 
decision  to  place  the  temporary  fa¬ 
cility  in  Oak  Ridge,  TeniL,  would  be 
nullified. 

But  Mr.  Johnston’s  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  says  as  much  about  Congres¬ 
sional  gridlock  as  it  does  about  his 
own  political  skill.  Well  aware  that  he 
could  only  get  the  measure  through  a 
conference  with  the  House  if  he  at¬ 
tached  it  to  "must  pass”  legislation, 
Mr.  Johnston  tacked  the  waste  dis¬ 
posal  language  onto  an  appropria¬ 
tions  bill  which,  in  turn,  was  rolled  up 
in  a  mammoth  catchall  spending  bill. 
Once  the  Nevada  plan  became  part  of 
that  package,  its  odds  for  approval 
greatly  increased,  because  the  power 
of  its  strongest  opponents  was  diluted 
among  the  many  negotiators. 

Taking  no  chances,  Mr,.  Johnston 
also  added  his  legislation  to  a  tax  in¬ 
crease  package  handled  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  set  of  House  and  Senate  negotia¬ 
tors.  That  plan  was  approved  Thurs¬ 
day  night  and  is  expected  to  win  final 
approval  before  Congress  adjourns. 

“We  got  to  where  we  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  rules,"  Mr.  Johnston  said. 
"They  may  not  be  the  ordinary  rules, 
but  we  got  there."  The  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  nuclear 
power,  said  he  pressed  his  plan  be¬ 
cause  the  need  to  settle  the  disposal 
issue  had  become  acute.  Utilities 
have  been  screaming  that  they  will 
have  to  close  nuclear  power  plants  if 
the  nation  does  not  find  somewhere  to 
put  their  mounting  wastes. 

“With  nuclear  waste  you  have 
got  to  go  either  boldly  forward  or  fall 
behind,"  he  said.  “There  is  no  such 
tiling  as  the  status  quo.” 

But  some  scientists,  environmen¬ 
tal  groups  and  Nevada  officials  fear  ‘ 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  Mr.  Johnston's  plan  may 
lead  the  nation  boldly  forward  into  a 
nuclear  or  environmental  disaster.  They  argue  that  the 
department’s  evaluations  of  other  potential  storage  sites 
have  been  shoddy,  and  that  the  new  legislation  lacks  con¬ 
trols  to  insure  that  a  proper  study  of  the  Nevada  site. 

Senator  Reid  says  the  fight  is  far  .from  over.  Apart 
from  lawsuits,  public  hearings  and  scientific  testimony 
about  the  unsuitability  of  the  Nevada  site,  he  said,  there 
is  the  thorny  issue  of  transporting  nuclear  wastes  to 
Yucca  Mountain — through  at  least  40  states. 


-  The  New  York  Times/  Paul  thnefim 

Michael  K.  Deaver  outside  Federal  District 
Court  after  being  found  guilty  of  perjury. 


publicly  that  he  could  not  support  his  family  on  a  top 
Government  salary.  He  began  drinking  too  much, 
most  of  it  secretly.  He  stirred  a  storm  of  criticism  by 
having  Mr.  Reagan  visit  a  cemetery  at  Bitburg,  West 
Germany,  where  Nazi  Waffen  SS  troops  were  buried.. 

In  May  1985,  at  age  47,  he  opened  the  consulting 
firm  of  Michael  1C  Deaver  and  Associates  Inc.  By 
Christmas  his  off  ice  had  signed  clients  paying  more 
than  S3  million,  and  his  company  car  was.  a  dark 
green  Jaguar  with  a  telephone. 

His  piously  avowed  intention  to  offer  only 
Vstrategic  planning”  and  to  avoid  “the  quick  fix” 
was  violated  almost  immediately.  Under  a  $250,000- 
a-year  contract  with  Trans  World  Airlines,  which 
was  fighting  a  takeover  by  the  corporate  raider  Carl 
Icahn,  he  called  to  solicit  —  but  failed  to.  get  —  a 
delaying  action  from  Elizabeth  H.  Dole,  then  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Transportation.  Under  new  management, 
TWA  never  asked  him  to  do  more:  He  had  made  a 
quarter-millkm-dollar  phone  calL  . 

Another  contract,  with  .the  Government  .of 
Canada  for  $100,000,  prompted  a  House  inquiry  and  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation  as  to  whetherXana- 
da,  which  wanted  the  Administration  to.  do  more  to 
curb  acid  rain,  might  have  hired  a  former  policy¬ 
maker  to  help  it  shape  the  debate.  That  would  make 
him  a  violator  of  the  ethics  act.  In  sworn  testimony, 
Mr.  Deaver  said  he  did  not  remember  White  House 
meetings  cm  acid  rain.  '  .  LO  ' 

Under  oath,  he  said  he  could  not  recall,  or  he  sim¬ 
ply  denied,  more  than  20  lobbying  contacts  with 
White  House  and  other  off  idals  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  South  Korea,  Philfp  Morris  International, 
the  Boeing  Company;  Rockwell  .International  Inc 
and  others.  Enthralled  with  his  access  to  the  (Jvaf Of¬ 
fice,  South  Korea  paid  him  $475,000  a  year;  each  of 
the  others,  $250,000.  Then,  last  March,  tile  grand  jury 
indicted  Mr.  Deaver  on  charges  of  lying  to  it  and  to 
the  House  investigating  subcommittee.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  he  had  confidence  in  his  friend,  but  the 
clients  did  not  They  fled. 

When  the  jury  found  Mr.  Deaver  guilty  of  three 
of  the  five  counts  in.  the  indictment,  he  asserted  his 
disappointment  and  his  innocence.  But  barring  a  suc¬ 
cessful  appeal,  he  faces  a  sentence  of  as  much  as  15 
years  in  prison  and  S22JK10  in  fines, hot  to  mention 
legal  feesestimated  at  more  than  $600,000.  .  L 

Mr.  Deaver.  has  sold  a  kiss-and-tell  book  manu¬ 
script  for  a  reported  $500,000.  Excerpts  published  in 
a  national  magazine  made  the  President  took  silly, 
and  the  First  Lady  even  sfllier.  On  Thursday  Mrs! 
Reagan  said  that,  while  she  is*. “terribly  sorry”  for 
Mr.  Deaver.  White  House  lawyers  have  advised  ho 
contact  with  him  white  his  appeals  are  pending. 

Meanwhile,  two  special  prosecutors  are  .investi¬ 
gating  another  Reagan  friend.  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  Hi,  in  regard.#)  the  Iran-contra  affair 
and  the  Wedtech  scandal.  And  a  third  friend,  Lyn 
Nofziger,  goes  on  trial  next  month  on  charges  of  ped¬ 
dling  influence  for  more  "loose  money.” 
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In  Anti-Deficit 
Battle,  Few 
Approve  of 
The  Weapons 

By  JONATHAN  FUERBRINGER 

Washington 

WITH  nearly  1,000  pages  of  fine  print,  the  $600 
billion  catchall  spending  bill  for  the  1988  fis¬ 
cal  year  staggers  the  clerk  who  has  to  carry 
it  from  the  House  to  the  Senate  and  the  law¬ 
makers  who  vote  on  it  The  document  Is  the  spending 
plan  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  another 
sign  of  what  is  wrong  with  Government  —  the  doubtful 
political  will,  the  resort  to  gimmicks,  and  the  deadline 
approach  to  policy  making. 

The  catchall  measure  that  the  lawmakers  were 
preparing  this  weekend  is  one  of  two  needed  to  imple¬ 
ment  last  month’s  agreement  between  Congress  and 
President  Reagan  to  bring  the  deficit  down  by  $30  billion 
in  1988  and  an  additional  $46  billion  In  1989.  Hie  other  bill 
details  $9  billion  of  tax  increases,  which  fall  mainly  on 
corporations  and  the  wealthy,  and  cuts  in  Medicare  and 
farm  programs,  Federal  asset  sales  and  fees  for  Govern¬ 
ment  services. 

Once  it  was  the  custom  of  Congress  to  consider  the 
appropriations  for  Government  agencies  and  most  pro¬ 
grams  in  13  separate  bills  —  one  for  the  Pentagon,  an¬ 
other  for  the  legislative  branch,  another  for  energy  and 
water  programs,  and  so  on. 

Tossing  appropriations  bills  into  a  single  measure 
known  as  a  continuing  resolution  has  become  more  and 
more  common  in  recent  years.  It  makes  it  easier  to  get 
the  bill  through  Congress,  garnished  as  it  inevitably  is 
with  pet  projects  and  sweeteners  to  attract  votes  of  all 
political  persuasions.  And  it  makes  it  harder  for  the 
President  to  veto  it  than  a  single  appropriations  bill,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  Government  is  involved. 

Add  tiie  pressure  of  working  out  the  last  major  com¬ 
promises  just  days  before  the  Christmas  recess.  In  all¬ 
day  and  late-night  sessions.  House  and  Senate  negotia¬ 
tors,  pressured  by  colleagues  who  want  to  go  home,  wres¬ 
tled  last  week  with  giving  the  homeless  leftover  food 
from  Senate  cafeterias,  new  nonmilitary  aid  for  the 
rebels  fighting  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  to  building 
a  right-hand  turn  lane  in  San  Diego,  the  sale  of  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles  to  Bahrain.  President .  Reagan 
raised  the  ante  on  Friday,  threatening  a  veto  if  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  to  the  contras  was  not  “adequate”  or  if  the  so- 
called  fairness  doctrine,  requiring,  broadcasters  to  offer 
reasonable  time  for  opposing  views  on  public  issues,  is 
included  in  the  measure. 

Jamming  a  year  of  governing  into  the  last  several 
weeks  of  the  session  makes  a  spectacle  that  distresses 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

'T  make  no  bones  about  my  compete  disillusionment 
with  the  budget  process,”  said  Representative  Robert  H. 
Michel  of  Illinois,  the  House  Republican  leader.  Repre- 


The  Deaver  Drama 


sentative  William  H.  Natcher,  Democrat  of  Kentucky 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education, 
agreed.  "We’ve  made  a  mistake”  in  not  sending  appro¬ 
priations  Mils  to  tiie  President  separately,  he  said 

But  this  jumbled  end  may  be  fitting  for  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  year.  Not  even  the  threat  of  the  automatic  across-the- 
board  spending  cuts  under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
budget-balancing  law  were  enough  to  move  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  to  work  together.  Only  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  collapse  of  OcL  19  pushed  the  President  to  negotiate 
on  tax  increases. 

The  compromise  that  resulted  disappointed  many  of 
the  negotiators  as  much  as  the  financial  markets.  The 
outlook  for  the  drafting  of  the  1989  budget  promises  more 
disappointment  ahead 

Besides  mandating  savings  in  1988,  the  agreement 
sets  ceilings  tor  both  Pentagon  and  discretionary  domes¬ 
tic  spending  for  1989  as  well;  on  the  tax  side,  the  $9  billion 
in  new  revenue  for  1988  is  projected  to  grow  to  $14  billion 
in  1989.  Congressional  leaders  and  the  President  insist 
that  this  agreement  will  be  kept.  But  there  is  no  real 
guarantee  that  it  will,  especially  if  the  nation  slides  to¬ 
ward  recession.  After  all,  the  parties  can  rewrite  any 
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commitment  they  have  made,  simply  embodying  it  in 
new  legislation. 

More  importantly,  the  1989  savings  in  the  1988  com¬ 
promise  are  not  expected  to  reduce  the  projected  deficit 
to  within  $10  billion  of  the  $136  billion  ceiling  set  under 
the  budget  balancing  law.  This  means  more  savings  will 
have  to  be  approved  to  avoid  another  round  of  automatic 
spending  cuts.  Meanwhile,  estimates  for  economic 
growth  next  year  are  declining,  adding  perhaps  as  much 
as  $15  billion  to  the  projected  deficit  And  that  could 
mean  that  Congress  might  have  to  cut  as  much  as  $36  bil¬ 
lion. 

But  there  is  little  room  to  do  so.  The  President-will  be 
loath  to  reduce  military  ^ending  furtfier;  jCOngtibs^win 
feel  the  same  about  domestic  spending  programs. Tax  in-, 
creases  also  seem  unlikely.  This  year,  even  when 
wrapped  in  the  political  cover  provided  by  Black  Mon¬ 
day,  the  budget  negotiators  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
touch  Social  Security  or  other  entitlement  programs  — 
the  major  untapped  area  for  deficit  reduction. 

It  is  all  a  script  for  another  scramble  to  avoid  the  au¬ 
tomatic  spending  cuts  —  this  time  in  an  election  year, 
when  politicians  are  not  known  for  courage  —  and  for  an¬ 
other  gimmick. 


Well-Placed 
Friends  and, 
Eventually, 
Loose  Money 


ByBENA-FRANKUN 

Washington 

THERE  is  the  stuff  of  W^imelodre^mtoe 
case  of  Michael  Keith  Deaver,  whose  trial 
ended  last  Wednesday  with  a  jmy  verdict  or 
guilty  on  three  of  five  charges  ofpeijuiy- 
The  story  opens  on  a  Horatio  Alger  note,  ttc 
poor  tat  charmtoTson  of  a  hard^irinktog^^ 
filling  station  owner,  Mr.  Deaver  puts  himseff 
through  San  Jose  State  University  by  ^ 

piano  at  cocktail  bars  under  the  stag? ranwMWmei 
Keith.  His  bachelor's  degree,  in  political  «*ence,  “ 
the  family’s  first  He  moves  up  fast  in  the  ^ta 
Clara  County  Republican  Party  and  joins  Ronald 
Reagan’s  Statehouse  staffta  1967. 

In  Sacramento,  he  meets  and  marries  a  sny.  ap¬ 
pealing  young  Statehouse  secretary,  a  favorite  of 
Nancy  Reagan.  Assigned  to  tend  Mrs-  K®®***® 
schedule  —  he  and  others  call  it  the  Mommy 
Watch”  —  he  begins  a  20-year,  almost-adopted-son 
relationship  with  the  Reagans.  At  one  memorable 
moment  he  steps  forward  boldly  to  rescue  the  chok¬ 
ing  Governor  with  the  Heimlich  maneuver. 

That  was  the  start  of  a  career  that  may,  n  ap¬ 
peals  fail,  end  with  a  prison  sentence.  What  happened 
along  the  way  was  summarized  by  Whitney  North 
Seymour  Jr.,  the  special  prosecutor  in  the  case: 
"There’s  too  much  loose  money  and  too  little  concern 
in  Washington  about  ethics."  Corporations  and  for¬ 
eign  governments,  he  said,  are  eager  to  hand  “vast 
sums  of  money”  to  “consultants  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  their  friendship  with  persons  in  high  office.” 

By  1981,  Mr.  Deaver  had  not  only  a  uniquely  Inti¬ 
mate  rapport  with  the  Reagan  family,  but  also  a 
growing  reputation  as  a  skillful  image-maker.  As 
White  House  deputy  chief  of  staff,  he  was  the  Presi¬ 
dential  appointments  gatekeeper  and  the  planner  of 
TV  camera  angles  on  Presidential  trips.  He  had  the 
choicest  White  House  office,  with  a  door  opening  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  Oval  Office.  He  made  the  “A  list"  of 
Washington  hostesses;  some  weeks  the  Deavers 
were  out  seven  nights  in  a  row.  1 

But  after  Mr.  Reagan’s  re-election  campaign  in. 
1984,  there  were  signs  of  burnout  He  complained 
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From  Chinese  Brushes,  Arts  & 

Master  Strokes  Leisure 


By  MICH  A  EL  BR  ENSON 


am  mages  of  The  Mind"  is  an  ex- 
hibition  of  Chinese  an  with  a 
■  great  deal  to  say.  Its  main 
m  theme  is  the  crucial  relation- 
.  ■  ship  between  Chinese  callig¬ 
raphy  and  painting.  Its  60  works  also 
provide  a  mini-survey  of  Chinese 
painting  from  the  12th  through  the 
19th  centuries. 

The  exhibition  suggests  the  cyclical 
nature  of  Chinese  art,  always  ori¬ 
ented  towards  the  past  as  it  pushes 
ahead,  ihat  distinguishes  it  from  the 
more  linear  approach  to  history  in 
the  West.  It  sheds  light  on  the  pecul¬ 
iar  Chinese  combination  of  gestural 
expressiveness  and  extreme  seir-con- 
sciousness.  And  it  underlines  the  Chi¬ 
nese  belief  in  the  capacity  of  an  to  set 
a  moral,  philosophical  and  religious 
example. 

Like  any  major  historical  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  art.  “Images  of  the 
Mind"  (which  will  be  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  through  Jan. 
10)  offers,  by  implication,  a  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  West.  For  example,  more 
than  250  years  before  contemporary 
artists  like  Charles  Clough  and  Re¬ 
becca  Purdum  began  applying  paint 
with  their  fingers,  Kao  Ch-i-p'ei  was 
painting  with  his  fingertips,  finger¬ 
nails,  knuckles  and  palm. 

His  1707  scroll  “Returning  from 
Yeh-lang"  Is  a  virtuoso  performance. 
Rocks,  trees,  and  people  in  a  bout  are 
scratched  and  rubbed  over  a  6i2-fooi- 
long  scroll.  If  the  work  seems  eccen¬ 
tric.  Kao  was  in  fad  looking  back  to 
10th-century  eccentrics  known  as 
“unirammcled  masters.”  a  group  of 
Chan  Buddhist  monks  who' believed  in 
instantaneous  enlightenment.  Reject¬ 
ing  inhibition,  in  search  of  spontane¬ 
ous  self-expression,  they  found  any 
form  of  painting  acceptable,  includ¬ 
ing  using  fingers  and  hair. 

Chinese  art's  involvement  with 
music  is  also  instructive.  In  the  West, 
Kandinsky.  Klee.  Braque  and  others 
saw  music  as  u  model  for  painting  at 
the  time  when  linear  perspective  last 
its  authority  and  pictorial 'relation¬ 


ships  became  more  intuitive  and  ul>- 
stract.  In  Chinese  art.  pictorial  space 
has  been  discontinuous  for  centuries, 
and  numerous  artists  have  seen 
paint  ingin  musical  terms. 

The  17ih-ceni.ury  painter  Wang 
Yunn-ch'i  wrote  that  “the  trio  or 
‘wav*  of  musir  is  interchangeable 
with  that  of  paint ing."  Maxwell  K. 
Hearn  of  the  Mot's  department  of  Far 
Eastern  Art  uses  musical  terms  to 
describe  "An  Ancient  Htai.sc  Under 
Tall  Pine  Trees,”  a  painting  hy  Tan- 
Chi.  a  contemporary  of  Wang  Yuan- 
ch*i.  Mr.  Hearn  rhapsodizes  about  ihe 
“three  planes  parallel  to  the  surface 
and  the  ability  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  them.  Each  is  like  a  separate 
sound  track  or  voice,  like  contrapun¬ 
tal  music,  like  Bach.” 


Chinese  art  also  ha?*  a  history  of 
earth  an  that  reveals  the  depth  of 
Chinese  feeling  for  words  In  ancient 
limes,  stone  steles  were  creeled  as 
Government  proclamations.  Bud¬ 
dhist  temple  records  were  curved 
mm  moles.  Whole  silicas  were  urn  ten 
into  sides  of  cliffs. 

Sometimes  governments  spread 
the  word  by  writing  graffiti  on  sue  red 
places.  Many  Chinese  artists  studied 
(he  calligraphy  on  earth  and  stone, 
and  mosi  of  them  learned  from  rub¬ 
bings.  taken  from  script  on  stone,  that 
were  widely  circulated  and  collected, 
in  China,  writing  was  not  seen  as  a 
violation  of  sacred  natural  sites,  bui 
as  a  form  of  nature  iiself.  Indeed 
writing  was  so  revered  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr. 'Hearn,  nothing  written  was 


Historic  Budapest  Evokes 

on 


By  HENRY  KAMM 


BUDAPEST 

r'  WILL  COME  AS  A  SURPRISE 
fo  the  people  of  Budapest,  but 
film  makers  from  America  con¬ 
sider  ihe  Hungarian  capital  a 
ciiy  whose  people  and  buildings 
still  convey  an  image  of  World  War  I! 
and  is  thus  an  ideal  spiting  for  war¬ 
time  movies. 

Hungarians,  for  iheir  pail,  believe 
Budapest  to  have  been  remarkably 
well  restored  and  to  lx?  populated  by  a 
majority  bom  after  ihe  war.  Even 
older  people,  it  is  held  in  Hungary,  are 
so  well  fed  and  dressed  as  to  give 
Budapest  the  illusion  of  an  almost 
Western  European  look. 

The  view  is  not  shared  by  Cannon 
productions  and  Robert  GreenwaJd 
productions.  Both  were  in  Hungary 
for  many  weeks  this  autumn  making 
major  movies.  While  the  film  makers 
concede  that  the  comparatively  low 
production  costs  and  easy  availabil¬ 
ity  of  qualified  people  and  facilities 
arc  not  unrelated  to  their  choice  of  lo¬ 
cale,  they  stress  that  the  visual 
aspects  of  Hungary,  its  capiial  and  its 
people  were  i he  principal  magnet. 

Cannon's  movie  is  "Hanna's  War," 
a  feature  about  a  young  Hungarian- 
Jewish  war  heroine  cxccuied  by  Hun¬ 
garian  fascists.  Ellen  Burslyn,  the 
Oscar-winning  actress,  plays  the 
heroine's  mother.  The  Grcenwald 
company  was  shooting  “Lena:  My 


100  Children,”  shnwn  on  NBC  televi¬ 
sion  last  month.  It  is  the  saga  of  a  Pol¬ 
ish- Jewish  woman  who  survived  the 
war  and  led  a  group  of  100  children 
out  of  Poland  to  escape  from  peace¬ 
time  Communist  Poland’s  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  outrages. 

Both  stories  are  drawn  from  real 
life.  Their  protagonists.  Jewish 
women  of  exceptional  courage  and 
force  of  character,  dominate  the 
dramas.  The  heroine  of  “Hanna's 
War”  is  played  hy  Maruschka  Drt- 
mers,  a  24-year-nId  Dutch  actress 
who  has  been  making  a  name  for  her¬ 
self  in  Europe  since  her  debut  in 
Jcan-Luc  Godard's  "First  Name: 
Carmen”  four  years  ago.  Linda 
Lavin,  the  American  actress,  played 
the  lit le  role  in  “Lena." 

“It  had  to  be  done  here,  because  nf 
the  environment. '  the  look  of  the 
places."  said  Menahem  Golan  of  Can¬ 
non,  who  was  directing  his  own 
screenplay,  which  is  based  on  the  dia¬ 
ries  of  his  heroine,  Hanna  Senesh.  and 
on  two  books  about  the'  para  troop 
commando  mission  into  occupied 
Eastern  Europe  that  cost  her  life. 

“I  don't  think  I  could  have  copied 
this."  the  Israeli  producer  and  direc¬ 
tor  continued.  "Budapest  is  a  very 
special  city,  ft  has  kept  its  beauty,  but 
the  reminiscences  of  war  are  still 
here.  The  ghello  is  si  ill  here.  I'm 
trying  to  keep  the  documentary 
aspect  in  the  film." 

“I've  been  trying  to  da  the  movie 
here  for  more  than  20  years,  but  they 


wouldn't  lei  me."  the  dircciui  said 
while  taking  a  break  from  a  mvop  in 
which  Donald  PFeasence  and  David 
Warner,  in  ihe  uniforms  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Arrow  Cross  Fascist  move¬ 
ment  hut  with  the  mcongruently  cool. 

clipped  accents  and  softly  modulated 
voices  of  British  actors,  decide  on 
Hanna 's  exerut  ion. 

"They're  very  sensitive  on  the  .sub¬ 
ject.  The  Hungarians  were  just  as 
anti-Semitic  as  rhr  Germans.  Natu¬ 
rally.  they  want  to  hide  u  Why  isn't 
there  a  street  named  after  Hanna 
here?  She  was  a  Hungarian  freedom 
fighter.  I've  asked  everylvidv  but 
never  got  an  answer  " 

The  answer  is  probably  that  .ilmvc 

all  Hanna  Swnes  —  the  film's  spell¬ 
ing  is  a  transliteration  from  the  He¬ 
brew  —  was  a  Zionist,  an  advocate  of 
a  movement  under  strict iiit  m  all 
Com  munist  count  nes. 

Hanna.  2'i  years  old.  was  captured 
hv  Hungarian  forces,  tortured  m  a 
vain  attempt  in  make  her  disclose  her  - 
mission  and  executed  without  sen¬ 
tence  on  order  of  the  prosecutor  as 
the  Soviet  Army  was  within  reach  or 
Budapest  at  Ihe  end  of  1944.  She  is  a 
national  heroine  in  Israel  and  virtu¬ 
ally  unknown  in  Hungary. 

“Now  there  is  an  openness  here.'' 
said  Mr.  Golan.  "They  read  the  script 
hut  didn't  censor  it.  I  have  a  notion 
they'll  show  the  film  here.  I’d  like  to 
have  the  premiere  in  Budapest,  with 
their  leaders  present." 


Ihtown  out.  The  appropriate  ujy  of 
destroying  the  written  word,  he  -aid. 
was  fire. 

The  full  title  of  the  exhibition  is 
"Images  of  the  \Lrd  Sr-iections 
from  the  Edward  i  Kllmri  Family 
and  John  B  Elite::  Culler:  inns  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Calligraphy  and  Painting.”  Ail 
the  works  were  either  giver  or  are  on 
Inan  in  the  Art  Museum.  Princeton 
University,  where  the  show  began  u*. 
lour  in  ISM  At  Princeton  John  B.  El¬ 
liot  i  was*  a  classmate  of  Wen  C  Fong, 
the  Edwards  Sanford  Professor  of 
Arl  and  Archeology  a:  Princeton  and 
special  consultant  for  Asian  affairs  j? 
ihr  Metropolitan  Museum.  With  Mr 
Fung’s  help.  Mr  Ellin;:  hegan  collect¬ 
ing  Chinese  art.  focusing  i;n  calligra¬ 
phy  in  the  late  hO's  when  the  only  ■•na¬ 
nus  rollrrtor  of  Chinese  ialligr.iphv 
in  ihe  United  Stales  was  John  M 
Crawford  Jr. 

Beginning  around  !  100.  the  show 
traces  ihe  evolving  relationship  be¬ 
tween  calligraphy  and  painting.  In 
the  l.i ie  Northern  Sung  dynasty, 
around  1  100.  ralligi  uphy  and  painting 
were  somewhat  *p!:t  Wang  Hung's 
album  of  "tight  Views*  of  'he  Hsiao 
and  Hsiang  Rivers."  from  around 
I  evokes  a  nature  utterly  superior 
to.  hut  essrnnallv  protective  of. 
human  beings  These  landscape*  do 
not  h.ivr  the  kind  of  graphic  energy 
that  will  he  rhar.H  to:i-ai<  of  Chinese 
painting  once  ».  alhgraphv  he»  times 
the  harkhonr  of  the  pictorial  process 

Huang  Vmg-chien's  “Si  ml!  for 
Chang  Ta-T'ung."  done  half  a  century 
earlier,  and  perhaps  the  mo-:  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  the  show,  helped  pave 
the  way.  I  (Hiking  hark  to  sixth-cen¬ 
tury  and  eighth-century  models,  run- 
vinted  that  quotations  from  older 
works  could  fund  tor.  .«>  “an  elixir 
that  transforms  iron  into  gold." 
Huang  (1045-11111)  was  a  revoluiion- 
uiy.  I  he  monumer.ialiiy  *»f  h;s  script 
is  new.  Writing,  occasionally  com¬ 
plaining.  ahum  his  Fife  m  exile,  hr 
demonstrates  by  style  alone  that  he  i< 
unvanquished. 

The  freshness  of  hts  script,  and  the 
sense  of  energy  released  and  stored 
within  characters,  depends  upon 
method  Mr.  Fong  writes  in  ihe  cata¬ 
logue  that  "Huang  wrote  with  his 
wrist  and  arm  suspended  above  the 
lahle;  he  gripped  the  hrush  tightly, 
carefully  hiding  the  hrush  tip  m  the 
crater  of  the  stroke,  while  pressing 
down  and  lifting  up  the  hrush  verii- 


call\  This  way  he  followed  through 
each  stroke  with  the  power  of  his  en¬ 
tire  ai  m  and  body,  rather  than  flick¬ 
ing  the  brush  with  his  fingers  and 
wrist.”  In  this  scroll,  the  whole  per¬ 
son  seems  present.  So  does  a  way  of 
life  in  which  Ixnh  nttial  and  nature 
play  decisive  roles. 

With  Chao  Meng-fu  (1254-13:22}, 
there  is  a  change.  Calligraphy  and 
painting  are  now  inseparable.  In  his 
"Record  of  the  Miuo-ycn  Monastery" 
scroll,  the  characters  in  seal  and 
regular  script  are  taut  and  sculptur¬ 
al.  With  his  mastery  of  different 
st  dpi*.  Chao  could  chose  the  one  that 
was  appropriate  for  particular  land¬ 
scape  elements.  In  hts  painting, 
“Mind  Landscape  of  Hsirh  Yu-yu." 
the  energy,  sirticlure  and  rhvthm  of 

Calligraphy  and 

painting  were _ 

ways  of  making _ 

statements _ 

about  the  whole 
person  and  his 

place  in  the _ _ 

world. 


hts  characters  inhabit  rocks  and 
trees 

The  soph i st ira ted  handling  of  space 
in  this  dream  landscape  is  important. 
Able  n>  control  movement  and  vol¬ 
ume.  Chinese  artists  were  free  in  go 
Ik* v ond  depiction.  At  this  point  paint¬ 
ing  .old  calligraphy  became  one.  The 
artist  could  throw  himself  min  the 
means,  or  process  of  wnnng.  While 
writing,  he  was  at  ihe  same  lime  cx- 
pressing  himself,  summoning  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  energies  from  na¬ 
ture.  and  identifying  himsplf  with  the 
essence  of  natural  forms  like  trees.  In 
Chinese  an.  profound  self-expression 
and  profound  naturalism  are  insepa¬ 
rable. 

The  culminating  figure  of  ihe  first 
half  of  the  show  is  Ni  Tsnn  (I. '10 1-74). 
one  of  the  most  imitated  figures  in  all 
of  Chinese  art.  During  ihe  Yuan  Dy¬ 
nasty.  China  was  entirely  occupied  by 
an  outside  force  for' the  first  lime.  N'i 


I  san  wanted  to  remain  alKtvr  poli¬ 
tics.  He  kept  his  distant  e  from  the 
ruling  Mongol  Gmernmeni.  and  his 

refusal  in  m  lei  ;t  miiiihI  while  iiemg 

beaten  bv  local  reliej  forces  helped 
make  him  a  popular  hero.  (When 
asked  later  alxitit  hi**  ’•lienee,  he  said. 
"To  open  niv  mouth  would  lie  vul¬ 
gar."  I  He  in  ms  i  oil  on  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  “Chilli ‘Konev."  nf  hts  art. 

His  135'.  |  v.  in  I  l  ees  by  Ihe  South 

Bunk."  punted  tn  exile,  is  superb. 
The  line  is  gentle  but  active.  Ihe  tone 
feels  confessional  hot  also  stoic  One 

lire  represents  him.  the  olhrr  a 

I  Mend  who  wa»  pnhtrc.iPv  threatened. 
One  is  upright,  ihi-mher  heni  slight  I v 
back.  F he\  si-i-m  u>  lie  m  animated 
conversation  Ihe  locks  are  huddled 
together  like  laniiiv  memhers.  or 
aides,  standing  guard,  lending  stabil¬ 
ity.  The  naiiun  m.iv  have  been  endan¬ 
gered.  lull  these  fragile,  isolated, 
deeply  tooted  trees  endure  lhis  pri¬ 
vate  work  e*  filled  with  ariisiic  and 
social  implications. 

The  rest  uf  ihe  show  builds  upon 
(his  integration  of  ■-.tHigrjphv  and 
painting  1  hn-r»*  an*  works  hy  Chu  la. 
Wang  Hut.  Kong  Hsien  and  artists 
known  as  ih»-  Y.mg-i  hou  t-t  n-nfrM  s. 
Calligraphy  and  pa intmg  connntied  to 
he  ways  of  formulating  statements 
about  the  whole  person  and  people's 
place  in  ihe  world  ihe  statement 
could  lake  manv  forms  In  Wang 
Shoo- ten's  ififh-ieniory  "Letter  in 
Hts  Nephew  Cheng  l*ang-|iu."  a 
bearded  ftgme  and  servant  are 
diawn  m  clean,  sti-elv  lines  that  are 
aTmosi  frighii-iuug  in  i  heir  discipline. 

Ch'en  Hong-shim's  ITih-teniury 
"Five-\h.n  :ii-iev  jm»-m "  i-.  fu-ev.  ll  is 
one  nl  many  works  m  the  show  that 
suggest  the  tendency  of  the  Chinese 
artist  to  lie  .n  the  same  time  spon¬ 
taneous  m  hts  execution  and  dt/vingly 
self-i  onsnou.s  in  his  awareness  of  the 
historical  and  rompoMlumai  implica¬ 
tions  of  every  stroke  The  poem  is  in 
effect  two  columns,  each  wuh  .iboul 
III  characters.  F-ven  ihoogh  the  col¬ 
umns  occupy  the  « enter  and  right 
sides  of  the  scroll,  the  characters 
seem  to  fill  th'-  eniiie  suiface.  The 
eneigy  is  passed  from  character  to 
character.  Hath  one  seems  m  |y  lis¬ 
tening  to  and  read  mg  in  the  others. 
This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  makes 
the  Abstract  Expressionist  fascina¬ 
tion  with  luHigr.iphy  easy  m -under¬ 
stand.  -  •  ' 


Let  It  Snow  .  .  . 


BY  JOHN  M.  SAMSON /Puzzles  Edfted  by  Eugene  T.  Maieska 

ACROSS 

1  Edible  pod 
5  Asironomer 
Brahe 
10  Like  Joe 
Greene 

14  Accumulate 
rapidlv 

19  Dupe 

20  Kind  of  duck  or 
grass 

22  Corkwood 

23  Capiial  of 
ancient 
Ethiopia 

24  Richard 
Roberts's 
father 

25  Keglers  make 
them 

26  Throw  forth 

27  Japanese 
P.M.:  1978-60 

28  Gallimaufries 

30  Monkeyshine 

31  Inc.  relative 

32  Demeaned 

33  Watchful  ones 
35  Hawkins  and 

Thompson 

38  Closet  articles 

39  City  NW  of 
Arnhem 

40  - Salaam. 

capital  of 
Tanzania 

41  Nicolas,  e.g. 

42  Drag 

44  Like  the 
1  ropics 

45  Himalayan 
hulk 

52  Backslides 
55  Korean 
seaport 

57  Boat  in 
“Jaws" 

58  Toy  that  made 
a  comeback? 

59  Moonfish 

60  Attain 

61  Pules 

63  Heads-up 

64  Field  game 

65  Sawfly's  saw 

66  Double-edged 
dagger 

67  Penitent 

68  Selective 
70  She  sang 

“Poetry  Man" 

73  Chilled  dessert 

74  Psyched-up 

75  Oola's  Alley  * 

76  Unsheathed 
78  Do  a  linker's 

job 

81  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  poem 
85  Peialous 

ornaments 

89  Make  feasible 

90  Towering 

91  Isotopes 

93  Wagnerian 
solo,  io  Wagner 

94  Wends 

95  "Jude  the 
Obscure" 
novelist 

97  Take  flight  to 
unite 

98  Aphrodite's 
mother 

99  Pres.  Carter's 
birthday 

100  Devitalizes 


101  Jacopo  Peri 
work 

102  Defeat 
decisively 

103  Yuletide  gift 
from  Berlin 

107  Some  museum 
unveliings 

109  Billionth: 
Comb,  form 

1 10  Orinoco 
tributary 

111  Chewing  leaf 

1 12  Watering  place 
115  Whittier  poem 
119  Crusader 

Carry 

122 - grises 

(confidential 

agents) 

-124 - Christi 

125  Pound  sound 

126  Matriculate 

128  Mends  argyles 

129  - poley: 

Var. 

130  Principled 
132  Request  to  a 

mystery  guest 

134  Silent  actor 

135  Peerless 

136  Fumble  for 
237  Allergic 

symptom 

138  "My  People- 
author 

139  Stoops 

140  Numerous 

141  Start 

142  Headway 

DOWN 

1  Bird  of  Baffin 
Bav 


2  inverted  a 
stitch 

3  May  or  Malbin 

4  Apportion 

5  Recipe  abbr. 

6  Chatterboxes 

7  "Strangers 
and  Brothers” 
novelist 

8  Plague 

9  Foreboding 

10  Gibson  is  one 

1 1  Avoid  adroitly 

12  Cerastes 

13  Actor 
Pendleton 

14  Vehicle  with 
runners 

15  “Borstal  Boy" 
author 

16  Crop  up 

17  "Two  Women" 
star 

18  Shepherds 

21  Queries 

22  Hag 

29  Moves  like  a 
rattler 

32  Spurious  wing 

34  Dumfries 
denials 

36  “ . . .  unto  us 
- is  given” 

37  What  Scrooge 
learned  io  do 

43  “Sesame 
Sireet" 
teachings 

44  Nonburrowing 
hare 

45  Tin  Pan  Alley 

org. 

46  Ebenezer’s 
exclamation 


47  Racket 

48  Australian 
Alps  range 

49  Soughs 

50  Lew  in  - 
"Hobday" 

51  Our.  to  Pere 
Noel 

52  Dramatist  de 
Vega 

53  Rev. 

54  Lose  strength 

56  Pol.  union  of 
1958 

60  The  real  Lone 
Ranger 

62 - de  Chine 

62  Kid 

63  vt.  ski  resort 

65  Gawk 

66  Off  the  wall 

67  Pile  up 

69  Does  some 
wailboard 
work 

71  Gray  with  age 

72  Fragrant 
windflowers 

77  Lateran's  lo¬ 
cale 

78  Seminaleanew 

79.  Methuselah's 
father 

80 - colored 

(variegated) 

82  An  Iranian  lan¬ 
guage 

83  Cover 

84  Garage  goings- 
on 

86  Moved  on  foot 

87  “ - Nacht  in 

Venedig": 

Strauss 


88  Soothsayer 

92  Rocky  pinna¬ 
cle 

95  NobeJist  chem¬ 
ist.  1944 

96  Raggedy  Ann 
wears  one 

97  M.P.G. -rating 

org. 

98  Fenced,  bui  nui 
for  fun 

100  Gobs 

101  Melville's  sec¬ 
ond  book 

102  British  states¬ 
man:  1864-1937 

104  Bored  ones 

105  Despot's  prov¬ 
ince 

106  Paltry  matter 

108  Employ 

111  Effic  Kimker's 
crealor 


112  Author 

1 13  Author 

114  Concurrence 
125  Specially 

equipped  rail¬ 
road  car 
1 2  6  English 
maiherflati- 
cian:  1815-64 
H7  Acrylic  fiber 
V18  Topple 

120  A  brother  of 
Miriam 

121  Suffix  for 
peaceful 

123  Christened 
127  Child,  in  Cadiz 
230  Leo  the  Lion's 
co. 

131  " - pro 

nobis" 

1 33  T  rawl 


ANSWER  10  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 


□□□□  BOBEQ  BOOED  EDGE 
□DDE  UULiULj  LIDDED  CEDE 
□□□□BGEOQO  GEBDECEGEC 
□□□□DCOQ  LFUUDL1  DEEDED 
□□□□□GG  BDGDE  GEECEGE 
□DE  DDEEQ  QUELL 
□□ODD  □  DDL)  DDE  EDGE  BED 

aaaa  deed  belie  edge 
□□□  dboodgeeggd  eogge 
□Duaocon  ddoeg  geggge 
□dqbb  edged  dgede 

□□BODE  DDBQB  EQGCECEO 
□□□□a  EGGEDDDEDEE  UCE 
□  DdQ  EQED  DODD  DODG 

□□□  geeqdegqeeq  ceded 
□deed  beede  ecd 
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Old  Habits  of  Distrust  Lurk  on  RoadtoPeace 

To  the  Editor:  world.  The  intermediate  '  nuclear  Women  of  Strength 


Judge  Kennedy’s  Constitution 


As  the  repeated  Senate  hearings  on  Supreme 
Court  nominees  have  demonstrated,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  lives.  Last  week  it  was  studied,  argued  over  and 
even  shaped  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee’s 
dialogue  with  Judge  Anthony  Kennedy.  If  con¬ 
firmed,  he  will  have  much  to  say  about  what  the 
Constitution  means.  Even  in  his  testimony  last 
week,  he  contributed  generously,  often  brilliantly,  to 
the  continuing  dialogue. 

The  result  was  an  absorbing,  real-life  course  in 
constitutional  law  in  which  the  nominee  and  the 
senators  learned  from  each  other.  Now,  with  the 
hearings  over,  the  exchange  will  continue  in  writing 
until  the  committee  votes  in  late  January.  Some 
questions  persist,  especially  as  to  Judge  Kennedy’s 
understanding  of  ethnic  and  gender  discrimination. 
Otherwise,  he  looks  like  a  justice  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  politics,  can  respect 


Judge  Kennedy  did  not  merely  respond  to  the 
senators’  questions  but  gave  creative  constitutional 
insights.  He  began  by  admitting,  or  affirming,  that 
he  has  no  overarching  "unitary  theory,”  a  contrast 
to  the  defeated  nominee  Robert  Bork  that  gratified 
all  but  the  senators  of  the  extreme  right 

Is  there  a  right  of  privacy  beyond  the  literal  Bill 
of  Rights?  Yes,  he  said:  “There  is  a  zone  of  liberty, 
a  zone  of  protection,  a  line  that’s  drawn  where  the 
individual  can  tell  the  Government,  ‘Beyond  this 
line  you  may  not  go.’  ”  That  liberty  “is  quite  expan¬ 
sive,  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  values  of  privacy 
that  Americans  legitimately  think  are  part  of  their 
constitutional  heritage.”  And  yes,  contrary  to  Judge 
Bork,  that  includes  some  right  of  marital  privacy. 

This  is  no  commitment  to  vote  a  certain  way  on 
specific  matters,  like  abortion.  But  it  shows  a  mind 
willing  to  search  for  that  principled  line  —  which  is 


all  the  Senate  and  the  public  can  honorably  ask. 

Judge  Kennedy  offered  an  eloquent  definition  of 
"original  intent”  and  how  to  reconcile  it  with  mod- 1 
em  social  views.  If  the  draftsmen  of  the  14th; 
Amendment  were  willing  to  live  with  segregated 
societies,  where  is  the  basis,  for  instance,  for  Brown 
v.  Board  of  Education,  the  1954  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  decision?  Here  is  Judge  Kennedy’s  view: 

“The  whole  lesson  of  our  constitutional  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  a  people  can  rise  above  its  own 
injustice ;  that  a  people  can  rise  above  the  inequities 
that  prevail  at  a  particular  time.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  originaUy,  in  1789,  knew  that  they  did 
not  live  in  a  constitutionally  perfect  society,  but 
they  promulgated  the  Constitution  anyway.  They 
were  willing  to  be  bound  by  its  consequences.  And  in 
my  view  the  14th  Amendment  was  intended  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  public  facilities  on  the 
day  that  it  was  passed” 

Those  who  search  for  broad  constitutional  pur¬ 
pose  today  are  not  hobbled  by  the  past  but  bolstered 
by  experience.  “New  generations  yield  new  insights  j 
and  new  perspectives.  The  idea  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  made  a  covenant  with  the  future  is 
what  our  people  respect” 

Judge  Kennedy  heard  senators  probe  other 
aspects  of  his  fitness.  Though  restless  about  belong¬ 
ing  to  exclusive  private  clubs,  he  was  slow  to  quit 
them.  Though  more  attentive  than  some  judges  to 
strong  claims  by  Mexican-Americans,  he  has  also 
often  thrown  them  out  of  court  Passionate  and  rea¬ 
soned  complaints  by  Hispanic  lawyers  deserve  fur¬ 
ther  response. 

He  might,  in  answer,  be  unaccountably  clumsy 
and  insensitive;  the  next  four  weeks  might  bring 
other  surprises.  But  so  far,  the  more  the  public 
learns  about  Anthony  Kennedy,  the  more  appealing 
his  nomination  appears. 


Who  Will  Plead  for  Gaza? 


“If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?”  The  Pales¬ 
tinians  of  the  Gaza  Strip  can  ask  this  of  the  world, 
much  as  Shakespeare’s  Shylock  demanded  of  his 
tormentors?^  .jsrs=rrs.-r 

Neither  Egypt  nor  Jordan  wants  these  Palestin¬ 
ians,  more  than  500,000  of  them.  Neither  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  nor  Kuwait  nor  other  oil-rich  sheikdoms  will 
help  them.  And  so,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  of  Gaza  have  become  solely  the  problem  of 
Israel  And  Israel  offers  neither  solution  nor  policy, 
only  riot  controL  Arab  leaders  watch  Israel’s  pre¬ 
dicament  with  a  kind  of  glee. 

Tragically,  no  one  has  an  answer  for  this  30- 
mile-kmg  and  6-mile-wide  camp  composed  mostly 
of  refugees.  They  live  in  desperate  poverty,  without 
economic  or  political  hope.  To  protest  their  fate, 
they  declared  a  general  strike  last  week.  Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  moved  in  to  maintain  order.  People  were 
killed  on  both  sides  in  the  worst  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  since  Israeli  occupation  began  in  1967. 


The  riots  have  spread  to  East  Jerusalem  as  well 

Egypt  will  not  even  consider  resummg.itstrus- 
teeship  over  the  Strip,  which  lasted  from  1948  until 
the  1967  war.  Jordan-  concentrates  Its'attention  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  the  West  Bank  Palestinians.  Is¬ 
rael's  approach  is  to  deal  with  the  Gaza  Strip  issue 
in  the  context  of  overall  Middle  East  talks  —  except 
that  it  resists  having  any  such  talks  at  this  time. 

When  the  strike  began,  the  only  thing  Israel 
could  think  to  do  was  to' send  in  troops.  As  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  the  Defense  Minister,  said,  Israel  has 
learned  the  “hard  way”  not  to  give  in  “to  the  use  of 
force  and  to  the  use  of  terror.” 

The  State  Department  urged.  Israel  at  least  to 
stop  using  live  ammunition,  to  employ  only  nonle- 
thal  means  and  to  establish  a  riot  control  force  in¬ 
stead  of  using  regular  forces  untrained  in  popula¬ 
tion  controL  High  officials  there  made  the  usual 
noises  about  negotiations,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
Gaza.  Meanwhile,  Gaza  bleeds. 


Lighting  Lonely  Lives 


A  man,  lonely  in  old  age,  his 
eyesight  dimmed,  still  holds  on 
to  the  dignity  of  his  spare  room. 

But  he  needs  help  at  the  grocery 
store,  as  well  as  a  break  in  the 
loneliness. 

Other  old  people  are  in 
need :  widows  who  have  held  on 
alone  for  years  but  are  now 
sinking  into  poverty  and  ill 
health;  couples  determined  to 
maintain  the  independence  of 
their  own  apartments  and  not 
submit  to  confinement  in  nurs¬ 
ing  homes. 

All  need  the  touch  of  helping 
hands  and  hearts.  A  visiting 
nurse  can  help  the  ailing  and  in¬ 
firm  remain  in  their  homes.  By 
shopping  for  groceries  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  small  household  chores,  a 
part-time  helper  can  make  continued  independence 
possible.  Even  a  warm  sweater,  coat  or  blanket  can 
make  the  deepest  winter  chill  seem  more  bearable. 
This  is  the  time  to  remember  the  cold  and  lonely,  ill 


and  friendless.  Amid  last- 
minute  preparations  for  the 
holiday’s  warmth  and  good 
cheer,  this  is  the  moment  to 
think  of  the  less  fortunate,  old 
and  young  and  cheerless.  As 
homes litter  with  light  and 
love,  the  warmth  can  be  extend¬ 
ed,  by  responding  to  the  76th  an¬ 
nual  appeal  of  The  New  York 
Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund. 

The  Fund  conveys  every 
dollar  contributed  to  the  needi¬ 
est  through  eight  social  service 
agencies.  No  money  is  kept  back 
foncosts  of  administration,  and 
there  is  no  solicitation  except  in 
the  pages  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  on  WQXR  radio. 

Harry  Pinaa  Donations  are  deductible 
for  tax  and  estate  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  the  tax  laws.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  The  New  York  Times  Neediest 
Cases  Fund  and  mailed  to  P.O.  Box  5193,  General 
Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y.  10087. 


Nigerian  Nightmare  To 

Marie'  McBroom  of  Jersey  City  worked  for  I 
years  as  a  travel  agent  to  interest  other  blacks  in  h 
visiting  Nigeria.  Her  reward  was  to  be  held  with-  I 
out  charges  in  a  fetid  Lagos  jail  for  10  months  in  a  ti. 
dispute  over  alleged  illegal  exporting.  When  she  1 11 
was  threatened  with  execution  in  1985,  the  result¬ 
ing  international  uproar  forced  her  release 

Now  the  Nigerians  again  are  mistreating  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.  Herbert  Rooks,  a  businessman  from  Odessa, 
Tex.,  was  imprisoned  without  charges  from  Aug.  11  to 
Nov.  23  In  a  foul  cell  where  he  lost  50  pounds  and  is  said  to 
have  contracted  malaria. 

Mr.  Rooks,  a  director  of  United  States  Oil  Co.,  is  ap¬ 
parently  being  used  as  a  hostage  by  security  police  in  a 
commercial  dispute  between  his  company  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nigerian  Petroleum  Co.  Now  he  is  confined  In  cus¬ 
tody  and  forbidden  to  leave  Nigeria. 

Embarrassed  Nigerian  diplomats  simply  decline  to 
discuss  the  case,  a  reflection  of  the  fear  aroused  by  secret- 
nolice  thugs  seemingly  answerable  to  no  Jaws.  Can  Ni- 
Ljria’s  military  rulers  explain  why  any  prudent  Araer- 
Ican  should  ever  risk  a  business  trip  to  Lagos? 


Topics  Tell  Riders  Where  to  Get  Off 

of  For  such  a  big  city.  New  York’s  street  signs 

yr  seem  very  small,  particularly  when  glimpsed 
■  ne  from  a  moving  bus.  Rush-hour  standees  have  a 
Times  1011811  11x110  seein8  them;  the  nearsighted  can’t 
■  mica  make  out  what  they  say.  When  it  is  raining  or 
dark,  travelers  depend  on  the  kindness  of  strang¬ 
ers  to  find  out  where  they  are.  Every  so  often,  it  would 
ner-  help  to  hear  the  driver's  point  of  view, 
ssa.  One  might  think  that  drivers  would  relish  telling  pas- 

}  to  sengers  where  to  get  off.  But  in  the  six  years  that  public 
id  to  address  systems  have  been  standard  equipment  on  city 
buses,  drivers  have  proved  reluctant  to  call  out  locations 
tap-  of  stops  and  tomake  other  announcements,  and  the  equip- 
in  a  meat  has  suffered  neglect.  Now  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
Na-  porta  tion  Authority  has  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
cus-  replacing  defective  microphones  and  is  planniog  to  buy  up 
to  600  more.  The  expenditures  are  justified  only  if  die 
e  to  agency  can  make  the  drivers  talk. 

-set-  Harried,,  they  may  resent  another  task.  But  then  it 
Ni-  would  gain  them  freedom  from  hasty  shouts  for  stops  or 
ner-  bangs  on  the  back  door.  Announcements  ought  to  be  part 
of  every  bus  driver’s  routine. 


To  the  Editor: 

William  Safire  gave  us  his  enlight¬ 
ening  sequel  to  “Danger;  Corby 
Fever”  called  “The  Risks  of  Dis¬ 
trust”  (column,  Dec.  9).  He  states 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  financing 
“subversion  and  terrorism  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica”  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
has  been  funding:  the  contras,  Ango¬ 
lan  guerrillas  and  Afghan  rebels  for 
many  years.  We  are  supposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  totally  the  fault  of  the 
Russians  that  we  are.  Involved  in 
these  countries.  But  supposedly  we 
are  a  nation  that  can  be  trusted. 

I  applaud  Georgi  Arbatov  for  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
“deprive  America  of  The  Enemy” 
(letter,  Dec.  8)  and  for  adding  that  we 
should  be  doing  the  same  or  we  will 
look  like  an  outcast  nation  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  community.  To  some  de¬ 
gree  the  United  States  has  already 
made  itself  an  outcast  when  it  rejects 
the  World  Court's  rulings  and  makes 
drastic  cuts  in  United  Nations  spend¬ 
ing.  We  are  taking  our  ball  home  to 
play  when  we  don’t  like  the  rules.  But 
supposedly  we  are  a  nation  that  can 
be  trusted. 

Mr.  Arbatov  does  not  say  that  “The 
Enemy”  is  completely  gone  from  his 
country,  but  neither  is  it  from  ours. 
Yes,  there  are  human  rights  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
Jews,  Moslems  and  other  groups,  but 
there  are  problems  in  this  country, 
too,  that  the  Russians  see  as  equally 
troubling  in  nature,  such  as  the  home¬ 
less  and  jobless. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Safire  when  he 
says  “let's  have  regular  summits,  ex¬ 
amine  each  other’s  ‘new  words*  and 
remember  old  words.”  Examining 
each  other’s  new  words,  ideas  and 
proposals  is  key  to  having  a  peaceful 
future.  Having  a  President  that  calls 
the  Soviet  Union  an  “evil  empire” 
and  missiles  “peacekeepers”  is  not 
the  best  way  to  strive  for  peace.  But 
supposedly  we  are  a  nation  that  can 
be  trusted. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  did  not  become 
head  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  accident; 
he  is  a  knowledgeable  and  cunning 
man.  Never  have  we  seen  this  kind  of 
cultural  progress  and  new  thinking  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  entire  70-year 
history.  He  also  realizes  that  there  is 
distrust  on  both  sides  —  something 
that  the  United  States  seems  to  for- 
geL  We  must  not  close  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  because  of  the 
mistakes  of  past  Soviet  leaders. 

It  is  high  time'  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  started 
acting  mature  in  their  relationships 
with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 


world.  The  intermediate"." nuclear 
force  treaty  was  only  a  start  to  what 
one  hopes  will  be  a  path  toward  more 
constructive  summits' and"  treaties. 
Yes,  Mr.  Arbatov,  the  pens  of  the  far 
right  are  on  the  run,  and!  love  it,  not 
for  vengeance,  but  for  the  love  and 
hope  of  peace.  RICHARD  VIRGIN 

Ithaca,  N.Y,  Dec.  10, 1987 

Not  Fevered 

TotheEditor: 

We  are  writing  in  response  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Safire's  interpretation  of  Tom 
Brokaw’s  television  interview  with 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  ("Danger:  Gorby 
Fever,”  column,  Dec  2).  We  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Sa¬ 
tire's  observations.  Count -us  “among  - 
■the  shrinking  minority  that  neither 
likes  nor  trusts  Mr.  Gorbachev.” 

We  are  also  dismayed  by  the 
naivete  of  the  American  public  and  its 
willingness  to  be  Won  over  by  Soviet 
propaganda  skillftUly  delivered  by.  the 
Soviet  leader  in  the  NBC  interview 
aired  on  Nov.  30.  One  need  only  read 
Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers’s  report  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the -Warsaw  Pact  on  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  to  understand  that,  as ' 
Mr.  Safire  states,  “Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  his  K.G.B.  faction  are  deft  tacti¬ 
cians  whose  purpose  has  not  swerved 
from  the  tong-term  Soviet  goal  of 
world  domination.” 

If,  as  Mr.  Safire  states  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  to  be  trusted, 


E 


we  will  not  lose  anything  by  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  alert,  but  if  Mr.  Gorbachev 
is  a  farce,  then  the  American  pubSc 
must  remain  skeptical  to  help  protect 
the  country’s  national  interests. 
Marina  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
Heidi  Joy  Janow. 
robin  Anne  Harper 
Iben  Caroline  munck 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec  2, 1987 


T°I  amdisuessed  by 

age  of  Raisa  Gorbachev  mrt^lng 

“Frost  in  the  White  House  tar  2Fi«t 
Ladies,”  your  front-page  story 

DWte£;  will  the  day  come  *ata^- 
live  women  are 

bfe?  Sbrely  Mrs.  ^ 

tions  to  Nancy  Reagan^were 

tended,  as  you  put  it,  to  Upstage ^  tne 

First  Lady,  nor  did  I  see  her,  as  you 
say  “sparring.”  Rather,  I  saw  an  m- 
quisitive,  intelligent  mind,  whicjLjdj® 
her  husband’s,  probes  more  W 
than  formalities  and  protocol  usually 
permit.  Not  a.word  was  written  in  a 
positive  vein.  Why  are  women  m 
strength  consistently  undermined? 

And  when  wDl  we  stop  pitting 
women  against  one  another? 
two  women  are  described  as  strong- 
willed,”  which  supposedly  accounts 
for  the  “frosL”  Yet  another  catty 
feud,  as  with  gossip-mill  retreads  of 
actresses  on  the  movie  set. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail  S.  Gor¬ 
bachev  are  no  more  . pal?  than.  , 

-  wives;  they  simply  bad  serious  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to,  and  they  are  better 
actors.  The  destructive  myth  that 
women  stab  one  another  in  the  back 
becomes  part  of  international  poli¬ 
tics. 

Women  of  the  world,  unite.  Be  on 
the  lookout  for  good  role  models  in  the 
euise  of  cats.  Carole  Winston 
Bronx,  Dec  IT,  1987 

Hounding  Reporters 

To' die  Editor: 

.  Your  front-page  story  “Frost  in  the 
White  House  for  2  First  Ladies,”  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  charming  picture 
that  shows  anything  but  frost  be¬ 
tween  Nancy  Reagan  and  Raisa  Gor¬ 
bachev,  is  unworthy  of  you  —  and  the 
r  story  hardly  seems  to  bear  the  head¬ 
line  out. 

If  the  atmosphere  was  strained,  it 
is  surely  to  be  laid  to  the  trail  of 
hounding  reporters  looking  for  signs 
Of  rivalry  and  discord  and  repeating 
the  same  impertinent  questions  be¬ 
yond  all  reason  or  common  polite¬ 
ness.  One  has  every  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Reagan’s  impatience  with  this 
pack;  it  would  be  two  rare  women 
who  could  bill  and  coo  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

,  The  American  press  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  has  done  a  grave  disservice  to 
our  reputation  .for  diplomatic  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  te  the  cause  of  improved 
United  States-Sdviet  relations  gen¬ 
erally.  Winifred  F.  Courtney 
•  Greenwood,  S.C,  Dec  12, 1987 


Missiles  inTrealyflaye 


IMWM  I'll1 
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TotheEditor:' 

In  “The  Right  Treaty,  Time  and 
President"  (editorial,  Dec  4).  you 
wrongly  state  that  it  is  only  conserva¬ 
tives  who  oppose  the  intermediate  nu¬ 
clear  force  treaty  and  that  the  “Euro- 
missile  treaty  is  the  best  way  to  fight 
those  who  would  strangle  all  arms 
controL”  It  is  not  that  simple. 

There  are  several  political  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  treaty  that  should  not 
be  ignored  or  forgotten.  These  prob¬ 
lems  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  liberal 
or  conservative  point  of  view.  They 
are,  instead,  primarily  based  on  the 
psychology  of  removing  the  missiles. 

The  missiles  were  put  in  place  to 
assure  Europeans  that  the  United 
States  had  an  unwavering  nuclear 
commitment  to  Europe.  It  does  not 
matter  if  there  is  any  alternative  nu- . 
clear  capability  available  to  protect  ■ 
Europe.  There  is  nothing  in  place  that 
is  quite  so  reassuring  as  the  Pershing 
2  missiles. 

The  military  significance  of  the 
missiles  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
their  psychological  significance.  If 
the  Europeans  believe  that  America 
Is  irrevocably  tied  to  them  through 
the  deployment  of  these  missiles, 
they  are  going  to  be  more  confident  in 
the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
alliance.  That  is  why  leaving  some 
missiles  in  place,  as  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft  suggests,  is  so  important.  At 
least  a  measure  of  the  original  com¬ 
mitment  remains. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 


supported  the  medium-  and  shorter-: 
range  missile  treaty  not  so  muclj  for 
its  military  significance  as  for,  the,, 
psychological  edge  it  couki  giyeithe  - 
.Soviet  Union.  He  is  willing  to  wait  out 
the  United  States  in  the  battle  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Europeans: 

The  Russians  could  win  in  Europe, 
not  by.  using  tanks,  guns  and  bombs,  • 
but  by  making  the-  Europeans  -  foor  ; 
earned  about  the  depth  of  United. 
States  commitment  jo  Europe  and, 
over  time,  apathetic  to  die  Soviet . 
threat  .The  intermediate-range  mis-, 
sile  treaty  could  be  viewed  as  a  step . 
toward  creating  that  atmosphere  of.-, 
apathy  and  distrusL  Unfortunately,  it 
is  too  late  to  back  away  from  the 
treaty.  The  political  damage  in  a  de¬ 
feat  of  it  would  be  far  worse  for  Jtho 
European  alliance  than  permitting  it 
to  go  forward.  , 

However,  since  the  treaty  is  taevir  ' 
table,  the  United  States  must  not  ap- ;  ’ 
pear  to  be  in  any  .way  lessening  Its  ’ 
commitment  to  Europe  by  withdrew- : 
ing  troops  or  even  calling  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops.  It  must  move  for¬ 
ward  on  conventional  arms  control, 
talks,  and  it  must  not  pull  any  sur¬ 
prises  cm  its  European  allies  on  long- 
range-missile  talks. 

'  There  are  logical  arguments 
against  the  intermediate  -  nuclear  - 
forces  treaty  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ideology.  Those  arguments  have 
to  do  with  the  judgment  that  in  order 
for  an  arms  control  treaty  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  it  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  • 
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strategy  that  is  designed  to  make  the 
world  a  more  secure  place. 

That  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of 
trading  a  missile  for  a  missile,  but  a 
question  of  careful  analysis  and  plan¬ 
ning,  which  may  from  time  to  time 
mean  backing  off  from  such  a  propo¬ 
sition.  i  •  .William  C.  Danvers 
.  Arlington,  Va^  Dec.  4, 1987 

It’s  What  You  Cut 

TotheEditor: 

As  one  who  reads  the  editorial  page 
before  the  front  page,  1  want  you  to 
know  haw  impressed  I  was  by  "The 
Treaty  After  the  Treaty"  (editorial, 
Dec.  9),  on  the  proposed  agreement  to 
cut  strategic  weapons  by  50  percent 

It  is  very,  difficult  to  say  anything 
:sane  about  any  proposal  to  cut  the 
-  number  of  nuclear  weapons  at  a  time 
when  the  euphoria  created  by  the 
signing  of  tire  intermediate  nuclear  ' 
forces  agreement  is  understandably  . 
dominating  the  dialogue.  People 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Stalin 
wanted  to  ban  the  bomb  in  1945,  when 
we  had  it  and  they  didn't.  Once  you 
accept  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  line 
that  a  nuclear-free  world  is  and 
should  be  an  achievable  goal,  any  cut 
is  good.  You  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  by  pointing  out  clearly  that 
the  issue  is  not  how  much  you  cut,  but 
what  you  cut  and  whether  strategic 
stability  is  Improved  or  jeopardized 
by  the  cuts.  •  RicHArd  Nixon 

New  York,  Dec.  10, 1987 


‘We  Do  Not  Receive  Wisdom,  We  Must  Discover  Itfor  Ourselves1 


TotheEditor: 

Recently  there  has  been  much  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  media's  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  of  the  past  private  lives  of  our 
politicians,  especially  those  who  as¬ 
pire  to  high  office.  Commentators 
have  referred  often  to  the  microscope 
of  the  media  as  it  peruses  the  late 
adolescence  and  early  adulthood  of 
our  public  figures. 

Perhaps  while  hastening  toward 
November  1988,  we  need  another  opti¬ 
cal  instrument,  not  that  of  the  media 
but  of  literature,  to  peer  into  the 
cloudy  region  of  what  constitutes  an 
effective  leader.  Looking  through  the 
focused  lens  of  Marcel  Proust’s 
“Remembrance  'of  Things  Past" 
sharpens  our  insight  into  how  we,  as 
an  electorate,  ought  to  deal  with  our 
politicians  and  their  pasts. 

In  Proust's  novel,  the  protagonist’s 
artistic  mentor,  Elstir,  speaks 
trenchantly  about  regret  and  tire  at¬ 
tainment  of  wisdom:  “There  is  no 
man  however  wise,  who  has  not  at 
some  period  of  his  youth  said  things, 
or  lived  a  life,  the  memory  of  whidi  is 
so  unpleasant  to  him  that  he  .would 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
Include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mall  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl-  - 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


gladly  expunge  it  And  yet  he  ought 
not  entirely  regret  it,  because  he  can¬ 
not  be  certain  that  he  has  indeed  be¬ 
come  a  wiseman  — so  far  as  if  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  of  us  to  be  wise  —  unless 
he  has  passed  through  aU  the  fatuous 
or  unwholesome  incarnations  by 
which  that  ultimate  stage  must  be 

preceded.” 

There  may  be  those  who  “perhaps 
have  nothing  to  retract  from  their 
past  lives;  they  could  publish  a 
signed  account  of  everything  they 
have- ever  said  or  done;  but  they  are 
poor  creatures,  .feeble  descendants  of 
doctrinaires,  and  their  wisdom  is' 
negative  and  sterile.’’  ;  ■ 

Elstir  continues:  “We  do  hot  re-., 
ceive  wisdom,  we  must  discover  it  for 

ourselves,  after  a  journey  through  the' 

wilderness  which  no  one. else  ran 


make  for  us,  who  no  one  else  can 
spare  us  ...  I  can  see  that  the  picture 
of  what  we  were  at  an  earlier  stage 
may  not  be  recognizable  and  cannot, 
certainly,  be  pleasing  to  contemplate 
in  later  life.  But  we  must  not  repudi¬ 
ate  it,  for  it  is  proof  that  we  have 
.really  lived.” 

As  we  move  into  the  final  decade  of 
;  this  millennium,  fraught  with  in¬ 
creasing  danger  and  complication, 
we  cannot  afford  two  pristine  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates.  What  we  need  are 
two  experienced  politicians.  Yes,  ex¬ 
perience  does  result  in  mistakes  and 
failure,  whidi  are  often  an  ugly  blight 
.  on  the  past.  But  it  also  begets  the  wis- 
dom  .requisite  in  a  leader  to  insure 
America  s  continued  survival  in  an 
uncertain  future.  ■  Sean  D.  Brady 
Vestal,  N.Y,  Dec  9, 1987 
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Blunder 


By  James  Heston  . 

WASHINGTON  —  The  only  possi¬ 
ble  explanation  of  the  Democrats' 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  is  that 
somehow  tfs  being  run  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans. 

They’ve  made  every  mistake  tn  the 
book  except  bringing  bade  Senator 
Kennedy.  Their  best  men  won't  run 
Mid  their  worst  won't  quit  It  would  be 

fanny  if  it  weren't  so  serious.. 

Here  is  a  party  that  has  lost  four 

out  of  the  last  five  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions.  It  had  a  good  chance  of  winning 
in  1388  against  a  party  that  has 
presided  over  the  most  alarming 
budget  and  trade  deficits  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic,  but  what  does  it 
do? 

It  fields  a  team  that  has  not  im¬ 
pressed  the  voters  but  affronted  them 
with  a  series  at  persona]  monkey- 
shines  that  have  overshadowed  the 
political  issues. 

Gary  “Hart  is  making  a  laughing 
stock  of  his  party.  Hetreats  it  the  way 
be  treats  his  wife:  as  a  personal  con¬ 
venience.  By  returning  to  the  race,  he 

James  Resfion  is  senior  columnist  of 
The  New  York  Times. 


kicked  It  when  it  was  down  and 
proved  for  the  second  time  that  his 
judgment  is  as  defective  as  his  con¬ 
duct. 

Let  the  people  decide,  he  says.  But 
the  people  have  already  run  him  out 
of  town,  and  are  not  likely  to  welcome 
him  back  because,  with  his  custom¬ 
ary  modesty,  he  says,  "I  have  the 
power  of  Ideas  and  I  can  govern  this 
country.” 

Like-the  boy  who  murdered  his  par¬ 
ents  and  asked  for  sympathy  cm  the 
ground  that  he  was  an  orphan,  Mr. 
Hart's  chutzpah  hits  a  new  level  of 
poDticai  arrogance,  and  the  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  about  it  is  that  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  him  seriously. 

Maybe  they'll  keep  him  on  top  of' 
the  personality  polls.  The  monkey- 
shine  vote  in  this  country  is  very 
large,  but  when  the  leaders  of  his 
party  reflect  on  what  be  has  done  to 
them,  they  may  begin  to  take  a  whole 
new  -look  at  this  astonishing  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  hard  facts  are  staring  them  in 
the  face.  In  Vice  President  Bush  and 
Bob  Dole,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  Republicans  have  at  least 
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Callous  Statistics 


By  Frederick  C.  Thayer 

PITTSBURGH  —  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  most  economists,  all  Presi¬ 
dents  and  virtually  all  members  of 
Congress  have  accepted  the  general 
idea  of  a  ‘Target,”  “acceptable"  or 
“natural”  rate  of  unemployment  that 
is  needed  to  keep  inflation  under  con¬ 
trol  They  argue  that  when  too  many 
people  are  at  work,  labor  shortages 
quickly  push  up  wages  and  prices. 

In  that  quarter  of  a  century,  aver¬ 
age  annual  jobless,  rates  have  moved 
steadily  upward,  from  4  percent  to  7 
percent,  which  is  now  considered  to 
be  normal:  We  have  had  that  rate  in 
10  of  the  last  12  years. 

Despite  such  tactful  labels  as 
“natural”  these  high  rates  have  been 
quite  abnormal  for  at  least  a  century. 
Except  for' the  great  depressions  of 
the  jS90’s  and  ~1330*&:  only 'in.4908, 
Kirarafit  1921- 

rates  “match  those  of  the  late  1970's 
and  1980’s.~ 

Discounting  some  recent  improve¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  short-lived,  we 
are  living  in  the  third  worst  jobless 
period  in  100  years.  Eventually,  tough 
questions  must  be  asked  of  a  policy 
that  keeps  seven  or  eight  million  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  work  —  phis  25  million 
others  who  have  given  up  seeking 
jobs  or  ar%  working  part  time. 

The  jobless  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  plight.  They  are  doing  precisely 
what  the  policy  asks  of  them:  hot 
working. 

Intentional  job  shortages  are  the 
obvious  cause  of  the  “welfare  prob¬ 
lem.”  Many  politicians  promise  wel¬ 
fare  sohrtiems  (“Make  them  work.'” 
“Train  them!”),  but  this  is  pretense. 
Problem-solvers  In  the  Cabinet,  Con¬ 
gress,  a  Governor's  mansion  or  the 
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Presidential  campaign  would  be  em¬ 
barrassed  today  to  demand  both 
large-scale  creation  of  jobs  and  an 
end  to  the  unemployment  policy. 

Just  as  economists  and  policy 
makers  use  theories  and  misleading 
data  to  rationalize  the  unemployment 
crisis  out  of  existence,  so  too  do  they 
rationalize  a  depression  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

While  the  official  “capacity  utiliza¬ 
tion”  rate  for  American  industry  is 
creeping  past  81  percent  (this  is  dan¬ 
gerously  high,  according  to  econo¬ 
mists),  that  figure  measures  only  the 
capacity  used  by  existing  plants.  Not 
counted  are  factories  that  have  been 
mothballed  and  the  capacity  of  over¬ 
seas  factories.  Properly  stated, 
global  overcapacity  in  most  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  like  steel  and  autos,  is  run¬ 
ning  at  40  percent  to  50  percent 

Many  historians,  along  with  Presi¬ 
dents  Herbert  Hoover  and  Franklin 
-  D.*ftboseveft,  have  cited  as  the  recur¬ 
ring  cause  of  great  depressions  ex¬ 
cessive  competition  leading  to  over¬ 
capacity.  Yet,  what  do  economists 
prescribe  most  commonly  for  our  in¬ 
dustrial  ills?  Less  “consumption,” 
which  means  lower  wages  and  cuts  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  more  capacity,  which  means 
higher  fees  for  the  investment  banks 
that  finance  that  capacity. 

The  answer  to  the  “welfare  prob¬ 
lem”  is  at  least  10  million  stable  jobs, 
but  there  is  only  me  way  to  create 
them.  The  nation's  infrastructure 
(public  works,  environment,  educa¬ 
tion,  transportation)  badly  needs  at¬ 
tention.  Why  not  replace  bridges  and 
clean  up  the  environment  before  dis¬ 
asters  occur? 

We.  need  much  more  public  spend¬ 
ing,  not  less.  The  problem  of  global 
overcapacity  demands  some  form  of 
multinational  planning,  and  even 
price  and  wage  controls  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  chronic  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  is  now  the  callous  under¬ 
pinning  of  economic  policy.  □ 


come  up  with  two  experienced  front¬ 
runners.  and  while  there  is  some 
thunder  on  the  Republican  right,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Bush  and  Dole  are 
leading  all  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates. 

Also,  since  the  visit  here  of  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  both 
parties  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  the  Soviet 
leader  that  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  face  on  the 
presiding  questions  of  world  policy. 

The  question  now  is  not  what  Gary 
Hart  will  do,  but  what  his  party  will 
do.  He  says,  “This  will  not  be  like  any 
campaign  you  have  ever  seen,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  going  directly  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  This  is  very  kind  of  him  and  not 
an  entirely  new  idea,  but  he  may  be 
surprised  by  the  reaction. 

Something  happens  to  a  political 
party  that  is  out  of  the  White  House 
that  long.  For  one  thing,  it  doesn't 
have  the  power  to  put  its  young  men 
and  women  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  where  they  can 
gain  the  experience  and  build  the 
foundation  every  party  needs  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Already  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
who  the  Democrats  would  put  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  other 
major  agencies  or  Government  de¬ 
partments  if  by  chance  they  were  to 
win  next  November.  . 

As  things^  now  stand,  their  main 
"hope  lies  in'  what'  the  country  fears 
the  most,  that  foreign  nations  will 
stop  financing  the  present  borrow- 
and-spend  policy  and  the  economy 
will  go  sour  next  year. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  chance,  not  much 
but  some,  that  the  Democrats  will 
come  to  their  senses  and  insist  on 
considering  new  candidates  not  yet  in 
the  race. 

If  the  Democratic  voters  don't  like 
the  men  now  seeking  their  votes,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  express  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  by  staying  home  on  pri¬ 
mary  election  day,  thus  malting  clear 
to  the  convention  delegates  that  no¬ 
body  has  enough  votes  to  win  the 
nomination  on  the  first  or  second  bal¬ 
lots. 

It’s  an  unlikely  scenario,  but  no;  en¬ 
tirely  silly  unless  the  Democrats 
have  decided,  as  some  of  them  al¬ 
ready  have,  that  the  Republicans 
should  have  four  more  years  in  the 
White  House  to  preside  over  the  defi¬ 
cits  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  of  New  York, 
and  Senators  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jer- 


On  New  York  Developmentalk 


By  Philip  J.  Hess 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  an  ex¬ 
change  of  fresh  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  between  advocates  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  development  in  New  York 
[Tty.  As  the  novelty  fades,  spectators 
nay  find  the  rhetoric  less  than  inspir¬ 
ing.  That  is  because  the  speakers 
nasterfully  cloak  their  intended  mes¬ 
sages  in  elegant  abstractions.  - 
Armed  with  an  understanding  of 
vhat.each  broadside  really  means, 
he  citizen  may  find  the  debate  equal 
o  the  most  dramatic  moments  of  a 
uperpower  summit  meeting. 

A  handy  guide  to  what  some  of  the 
nost  popular  tag  lines  in  the  debate 
eally  mean  follows. 

Example  1.  When  a  developer  says. 
Development  in  this  town  is  hope- 
jssly  tied  up  in  a  bureaucratic  run- 
round,”  he  usually  means,  "What- 
ver  I  am  allowed  to  build  as-bf-right 
n  this  site  isn't  big  enough,  so  I  want 
tie  rules  changed  or  exceptions  made 
5  enlarge  my  opportunities. 

Example  2.  When  a  neighborhood 
roup  says,  “We're  not  against  devel- 
pment,  we’re  in  favor  of  responsible 
evetopment,”  it  usually  means. 
The  only  development  we  would  ac- 
bm  would  be  so  loaded  with  condi- 
ons  as  to  size,  setbacks,  open  space 
nd  amenities  that  no  rational  devel- , 
per  could  afford  to  undertake  such  a 
reject,  and  no  rational  commercial 
r  residential  user  would  want  to  oc- 
ipyiL”  j  # 

Example  ^.  When  a  developer  says, 
Uniform  zoning  rules  have  been  sup- 
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planted  by  negotiations  with  the 
city,”  he  usually  means,  “In  light  of 
the  wonderful  things  my  project  will 
bring  to.the  city,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
lengthy  or  deliberative  process  to 
consider  the  merits  or  impacts  of  the 
special  rules  I  need  to  make  it  hap¬ 
pen." 

Example  4.  When  a  neighborhood 
group  says,  “All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is 
preserve  neighborhood  character,”  it 
usually  means,  “The  neighborhood  is 
perfect  the  way  we  found  it  and  any 
more  new  arrivals  would  Just  spoil 
it.” 

Example  5.  When  a  developer  says, 
“What  is  needed  is  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  planning,”  he  usually  means,  “A 
proper  comprehensive  plan-  would 
have  permitted  what  I  wanted  to  do 
on  this  site  on  an  as-of-right 
basis." 

Example  6.  When  a  neighborhood 
group  says.  “What  is  needed  is  more 
comprehensive  planning,”  it  usually 
means,  “A  moratorium  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  all  development  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  zoning  study  lasting 
long  enough  to  discourage  all  devel¬ 
oper  interest  in  die  area.” 

Even  this  abridged  guide  reveals 
that  beneath  the  moderate  rhetoric 
that  each  side  uses  is  a  profound  dis¬ 
agreement  over  land  use  policy.  The 
breadth  of  the  disagreement,  and  the 
intensity  with  which  each  side  pur- 
sues  its  aims,  makes  the  position  of 
the  city  officials  responsible  for  land 
use  decisions  especially  difficult 

They  are  beset  on  the  one  hand  with 
demands  that  development  be  halted 
in  many  of  what  the  market  considers 
the  most  desirable  areas  of  New  York 
City.  Yet  a  policy  of  no  growth  would 
risk  economic  stagnation  and  the  loss 
of  the  city's  hard-  won  fiscal  stability. 
Equally  important  would  be  the  loss 


of  vitality,  curiosity  and  enthusiasm 
that  new  arrivals  bring  with  them. 

The  city  recognized  the  importance 
of  growth  through  increased  develop¬ 
ment  densities  on  the  west  side  of 
midtown  Manhattan  and  through  ap¬ 
provals  of  major,  private  sector  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  projects 
throughout  the  five  boroughs. 

The  city  is  beset,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  demands  for  a  blank  check  for 
development  Yet  unbridled  growth 
would  result  in  stagnation  as  pro¬ 
found  as  no  growth,  as  oppressive 
density  and  chaotic  traffic  caused 
disgruntled  residents  and  prospective 
new  arrivals  to  search  for  alternative 
locales. 

The  objective  for  public  officials 
has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  to 
achieve  orderly  growth  and  thereby 
insure  a  strong  and  stable  future  for 
the  city.  Defining  orderly  growth  can 
never  be  an  exact  science,  but  it  can 
be  done  so  long  as  those  engaged  in 
the  effort  maintain  a  keen  sense  of 
how  development  offers  both  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  problems. 

The  officials  who  make  these  deci¬ 
sions  will  find  that  the  attacks  from 
both  sides  of  the  development  debate 
never  cease,  since  neither  side  will 
settle  for  less  than  wholesale  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  position. 

The  spectator  who  watches  the  de¬ 
bate  may  be  entertained  by  the  spir¬ 
ited  give  and  take,  especially  once  the 
actual  message  intended  by  each  ex¬ 
change  is  understood. 

Public  officials  who  must  endure 
the  attacks  will  have  to  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  common-sense  notion  that 
if  both  sides  are  so  strongly  opposed 
to  their  choices,  they  are  more  than 
likely  on  the  right  course.  □ 


ESSAY  William  Safire 


Our  Deaver  Lessons 


A  coffin  n  ail 
for  the 
Democrats? 


sey  and  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  keep  in¬ 
sisting  that  they  won't  run,  but  they 
haven't  said  they  can’t  be  drafted. 

A  nominating  convention  ts  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  deliberative  body  that 
picks  the  person  best  qualified  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  country,  and  not  a  rubber 
stamp  for  the  winner  of  a  few  state 
primary  elections  and  caucuses. 

The  primary  and  caucus  system 
has  given  us  Ronald  Reagan,  Jimmy 
Carter.  Richard  Nixon  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  —  not  among  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  our  Presidents  —  and  after 
all  of  the  staggering  and  blundering 
of  the  last  few  years,  the  world,  if  not 
the  American  voters,  are  hoping  for 
something  better. 

The  reappearance  of  Gary  Hart  on 
the  scene,  however,  has  been  helpful 
in  only  one  respect  He  has  created 
such  a  mess  in  his  party  that  it  will  ei¬ 
ther  have  to  wake  up  or  give  up  for 
another  four  years.  □ 


I  was  rooting  for  Mike  Deaver  to 
beat  the  perjury  rap.  Not  because  I 
approve  of  the  way  he  threw  his 
weight  around  in  the  Reagan  White 
House,  manipulated  the  press,  dis¬ 
pensed  nest-feathering  favors,  sold 
access,  lied  under  oath  and  ulti¬ 
mately  betrayed  his  “closest  friend" 
—  buf  because  he  was  both  badly  and 
wrongfully  prosecuted. 

The  investigation  of  the  Deaver 
dealings  was  slow-starting  and  too 
long  extended;  the  office  telephone  of 
the  prosecutor  was  unlisted,  discour¬ 
aging  informants,  and  the  power- 
dippy  prosecutor  all  but  declared  war 
on  the  Government  of  Canada  for 
standing  on  its  sovereign  rights. 

Mr.  Deaver  was  not  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  The  independent  counsel.  Whit¬ 
ney  North  Seymour  Jr.,  was  unable  to 
persuade  a  grand  jury  to  indict  the 
former  White  House  aide  for  unlaw¬ 
fully  lobbying  his  former  colleagues. 

Instead,  Mike  Deaver  was  charged 
with  lying  under  oath.  That  seemed  to 
me  a  cop’s  cop-out :  if  a  prosecutor  can* 
not  get  a  jury  to  indict  on  the  central 
crime,  or  is  fearful  of  losing  at  trial,  he 
ought  not  to  strain  to  put  his  target  in 
jail  for  testifying  about  what  nobody 
has  charged  was  a  crime.  fAn  excep¬ 
tion  would  be  to  coerce  a  suspect  to  tes¬ 
tify  against  a  higher-up  target.) 

Mr.  Seymour  is  now  on  a  publicity 
blitz  and  may  parlay  his  court  victory 
into  a  bock  contract  or  another  bid  for 
political  office.  His  perjury  prosecu¬ 
tion  succeeded  only  because  Mr.  Dea¬ 
ver  was  too  smug  to  offer  a  defense, 
but  the  prosecutor  is  right  about  one 
thing:  If  Mr.  Deaver's  blatant  sale  of 
“access"  did  not  constitute  a  crime, 
then  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
(which  should  be  labeled  the  Ethics  m 
the  Executive-but-Not-Legislanve- 
Branch  Act)  needs  fixing  fast. 

The  Reagan  White  House  fuzzed  up 
the  act  by  dividing  itself  into  nine 
compartments,  in  effect  making  it 
easier  to  peddle  influence.  That  huge 
loophole  should  be  closed,  3nd  the  aci 
otherwise  made  much  more  specific, 
using  the  activities  of  Reagan  aides 
as  a  guide  to  impropriety. 

The  law  should  prohibit  a  pattern  of 
official  deeds  designed  to  be  exploited 
for  profit  after  leaving  office.  Mr. 
Deaver's  influence  on  the  White 
House  invitation  list  enabled  him,  in 
my  view,  to  build  contacts  for  later 
solicitation;  his  power,  through 
Nancy  Reagan,  to  determine  which 
political  friends  should  be  ambassa¬ 
dors  could  be  seen  as  paving  the  way 
for  representation  of  foreign  clients. 

This  ethics  act  is  Congress's  handle 
on  the  White  House.  It  was  not  Mike 
Deaver  who  triggered  the  act;  his 
asking  for  such  counsel  to  “clear  his 
name"  was  a  stum  to  get  ahead  of  the 


action  he  knew  was  coming.  Nor  was 
the  Justice  Department  inclined  to 
move  on  the  Reagans'  closest  friend, 
despite  hollering  in  this  space;  it  was 
Senator  Joseph  Biden,  organizing  a 
majority  of  the  minority  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  who  forced  the 
appointment  of  independent  counsel. 

Special  prosecutors  can  also  draw 
a  lesson  from  the  Deaver  affair: 
Dawdling  lets  the  trail  grow  cold.  The 
central  evidence  in  the  case  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Martin  Tolchin  and  Stuart 
Diamond  of  The  New  York  Times, 
who  traveled  to  South  Korea  to  get 
specifics  on  the  meeting  and  photo  set 
up  by  Mr.  Deaver  —  through  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  jn  Seoul  and  our  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  —  between 
President  Reagan  and  Kim  Kihwan,  a 
trade  official.  The  reporters'  story 
broke  months  after  Mr.  Seymour  was 
appointed;  none  of  their  many 
sources  had  yet  been  approached  by 
his  lethargic  lawmen. 

Washington  reporters  and  pundits 
teamed  something,  too.  They  were 


Close  the 
loopholes  in 
the  ethics  law. 


aware  of  the  Deaver  greed  early  in 
the  80*s.  as  he  tned  to  exploit  his  of¬ 
fice  with  a  "White  House  Diet  Book" 
and  turned  his  wife  into  a  rainmaking 
publicist.  But  Mike  was  such  a  good 
source,  and  his  power  to  deliver  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  President  and  First  Lady 
was  so  great,  that  few  were  willing  to 
take  him  on  in  print. 

The  Reagans  should  have  learned 
most.  In  his  book,  “Behind  the 
Scenes,"  previewed  in  Life  magazine, 
Mr.  Deaver  reveals  that  he  was 
downing  a  quant  of  Scotch  a  day  while 
he  was  Mrs.  Reagan's  closest  conft- 
danL  (At  the  First  Lady's  behest,  he 
repudiated  the  passage.)  According 
to  The  Washington  Times,  whose 
George  Archibald  has  been  on  top  of 
this  story,  the  Deaver  book  confirms 
conservatives’  long-held  fears  that  he 
and  the  First  Lady  conspired  to 
soften  the  President’s  hard  line  to¬ 
ward  Moscow,  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
contras,  and  to  force  out  William 
Clark  and  Donald  Regan.  William 
Morrow,  the  publisher,  is  foolishly 
suing  the  newspaper  ;  those  passages 
in  the  galleys  that  upset  the  First 
Lady  by  exposing  her  political  power- 
playing  may  be  cut  oul 

Thus  did  Deaver's  fall  instruct  us 
all.  □ 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it. 
framing  it.  separating  it  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 
services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years. 
McLuhan  uws  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 


Sl)c  jNirto  jlork  Gnmrs 
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What  Lies  Ahead:  40  Views 


The  economy  has  not 
done  too  badly  this 
year  —  nor  have  the 
economic  forecasters. 


By  ROBERT  D.  HERSHEY  Jr. 


Washington 

ECONOMIC  forecasters  have  been  attacked  in 
recent  years  for  their  apparent  inability  to 
predict  many  of  the  things  that  matter  most 
—  the  continued  growth  in  the  trade  deficit,  say,  or 
the  stock-market  plunge.  Some  businesses  have 
closed  their  economics  departments,  partly  for 
such  failures. 

Yet.  with  a  new  round  of  predictions  upon  us  —  it 
is  the  season  of  computers  spewing  out  ever* 
increasing  quantities  of  numbers  —  this  judgment 
seems  harsh.  Professional  score-keepers  say  that 
forecasters  lave  performed  relatively  well  of  late. 

"Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that  forecast¬ 
ing  has  deteriorated,  it  has  not,"  said  Victor 
Zamowitz,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chica¬ 
go's  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  research 
associate  for  the  nation's  semi-official  business- 
cycle  arbiter,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  In  his  view,  forecasters  have  managed 


to  more  or  less  keep  pace  with  a  job  that  in  the 
1980's  has  grown  progressively  harder  because  of 
frequent  economic  swings. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  close  student  of 
forecasting,  agreed.  "I  think  that  the  general  state 
or  the  art  has  improved  a  little  but  at  the  same 
time  the  world  that  needs  to  be  forecast  has 
deteriorated,"  he  said.  "You  used  to  be  able  to  be 
pretty  sure  of  getting  things  qualitatively  right." 
even  if  the  magnitudes  were  wrong,  he  added,  "but 
even  that  has  disappeared." 

Last  year's  forecasts,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been 
respectable.  "I  think  we  liit  it  pretty  well  on  the 
head,"  said  Robert  J.  Eggert,  who  edits  Blue  Chip 
Economic  Indicators,  a  monthly  newsletter  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forecasts.  He  estimates  that  his  consensus 
of  about  50  economists  is  likely  to  be  within  one 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  of  actual  1987  gross 
national  product  and  inflation.  The  prediction  for 
unemployment,  however,  is  likely  to  be  too  high  by 
about  half  a  percentage  point.  The  Zamowitz  group 
also  seems  to  have  performed  well.  Of  course,  the 
tallying  of  1987's  economic  activity  will  continue 
for  months  afier  year-end. 

If  forecasts  have  their  limits,  they  can  nonethe¬ 
less  help  in  thinking  about  the  economy.  Specialists 
such  as  Professors  Zamowitz  and  Samuelson, 
along  with  Lawrence  R.  Klein  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Stephen  K.  McNees  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  offer  some  proposi¬ 
tions  to  help  in  evaluating  the  crop  of  forecasts  for 
1988  listed  in  the  accompanying  table. 

•  The  consensus  of  a  group  of  forecasters  will,  by 


mathematical  certainty,  be  more  accurate  over 
time  than  the  predictions  of  most  individuals. 

•  Forecasts  of  physical  outputs  tend  to  be  more 
reliable  than  forecasts  of  prices  or  markets. 

•  Full-time  and  long-established  forecasters  do 
belter  than  newcomers  and  those  who  forecast 
only  periodically. 

•  Predictions  for  full  years  tend  to  be  more 
accurate  than  for  shorter  periods. 

•  Errors  at  the  peak  of  a  business  cycle  tend' to 
be  greater  than  those  at  the  bottom.  1 

Some  of  today's  frustrations  over  the  limits  of 
forecasting  date  back  to  the  early  1960's,  a  period 
in  which  the  economy  seemed  to  behave  according 
to  the  rule  books.  That  created  unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions.  Economists  have  worked  at  improving  their 
forecasting  skills,  but  have  found  that  simply  add¬ 
ing  computer  power  to  macroeconomic  models 
does  not  necessarily  improve  results.  Moreover, 
even  the  best  economic  insight  is  no  match  for  a 
single  bad  assumption  about  policymaking  in 
Washington. 

What  should  nonprofessionals  do  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  latest  array  of  forecasts,  which  this 
year  reflect  an  unusually  high  degree  of  uncertain¬ 
ty  because  of  the  stock  market  plunge? 

"For.  most  households  and  businesses,”  Mr. 
McNees  said,  "I'd  advise  them  to  pay  attention  to 
the  consensus  so  they  will  have  some  idea  about 
employment  and  spending  prospects." 

But  investors  stand  to  gain  much  less  from  the 
forecasts,  Mr.  McNees  added.  "There’s  very  little 
evidence  that  anyone  can  give  you  or  sell  you 
useful  financial  advice."  ■ 


An  Array  of  Economic  Predictions 

\ 

A  selection  of  current  economic  forecasts  from  about  50  monitored  monthly  by  Robert  J.  Eggert  for  Blue  Chip  Economic  Indicators  and  about  1 
30  monitored  annually  by  Victor  Zamowitz  for  Economic  Forecasts:  A  Worldwide  Survey*.  --  r  -.  v  -  1 

Best  Guesses  for  1988... 

And  a  Look  Back 

Real  G.N.P.  * 

Percent 
change 
from  1987 

Inflation  Rate**  Interest  Rate 

Percent  Average  rate 

change  for  three-month 

from  1987  Treasury  bills 

Unemployment 

Average  percentage 
rate  of  all  civilian 
workers 

Real  G.N.P.* 

Predictions  made  in 

Dec.  1986  for  1987 

Real  G.N.P.  growth* 

Bostian  Research  Assoc. 

3.7% 

3.6% 

6.5% 

5.9% 

4.3% 

Prudential  Insurance 

3.3 

3.8 

5.5' 

6.0. 

3.9  : 

Harris  Bank 

3.6 

3.5 

7.0 

5.9 

3.3 

University  of  Texas 

3.5 

2.4 

4.7 

5.7 

n.a. 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

3.1 

4.2 

6.0 

5.7 

2.6 

Irving  Trust  Co. 

3.0 

4.2 

7.6 

5.5 

3.4 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

3.0 

3.0 

5.2 

5.7 

2.7 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago 

2.9 

4.7 

7.4 

5.6  - 

2.5 

J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

2.9 

3.9 

6.6 

5.6 

n.a. 

Marine  Midland  Bank 

2.9 

4.0 

6.6 

6.0 

,  3.6 

Sears  Roebuck 

2.9 

3.5 

6.5 

6.1 

2.9 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

2.8 

3.2 

n.a. 

5.8 

2.5 

First  Boston  Corp. 

2.8 

3.5 

n.a. 

5.7  • 

2.5 

Polyconomics  Inc. 

2.6 

2.2 

5.9 

6.1 

3.8 

Peter  L.  Bernstein 

•  2.5 

4.0 

6.2 

6.0 

2.2 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

2.5 

4.0 

n.a. 

5.9 

2.1 

Evans  Economics 

3.4 

5.6 

6.9 

1.9 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assoc. 

2.5 

3.2 

6.5 

6.0 

*  2.5 

Amoco 

2.4 

3.5 

5.5 

5.7 

2.0 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 

2.4  • 

4.1 

6.8 

6.1 

2.5 

WEFA  (Wharton  Econometrics) 

2.3 

3.8 

6.9 

6.2 

3.3 

Bankers  Trust 

2.1 

4.1 

7.2 

5.7 

2.6 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

2.1 

3.6 

6.2 

6.1 

2.3 

Shearson  Lehman  Bros. 

2.0 

3.6 

5.7 

6.4 

2.5  • 

Bank  of  America 

1.9 

3.3 

6.0 

.  6.0 

2.2 

Paine  Webber 

1.8 

3.2 

5.9 

6.1 

n.a. 

Standard  &  Poor’s 

1.8 

3.2 

5.2 

6.0 

2.7  ;; 

Georgia  State  University 

1.7 

3.5 

5.8 

6.2  - 

1.8 

Pennzoil 

1.6 

3.4 

7.7 

6.3 

2.6 

Merrill  Lynch  Economics' 

1.5 

3.9 

5.9 

6.3 

'1.9 

E-l.  du  Pont  &  Co. 

1.4 

4.3 

5.1 

6.4 

3.5 

Conference  Board 

1.3 

3.0 

5.5 

6.5 

2.1 

General  Motors 

1.3 

3.1 

5.1 

6.3 

2.6 

Morgan  Stanley 

1.3 

3.7 

6.4 

6.4 

1.8 

Chrysler 

1.1 

3.8 

5.2 

6.3 

.1.7 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 

0.1 

3.7 

5.6 

6.6 

2.7 

American  National  Bank 

-0.3 

3.7 

6.0 

6.8 

3  2 

U.C.LA.  Business  Forecast 

-0.8 

2.9 

5.3 

7.1 

3.4 

Arthur  D.  Little 

-0.9 

3.4 

5.3 

7.2 

-0.7 

Business  Economics  Inc. 

-2.0 

4.0 

6.3 

7.5 

-1.0 

Zamowitz  average 
of  30  forecasts 

2.0 

3.5 

6.0 

8.1 

2.6 

Eggert  “Blue  Chip”-  average 
©fSI  forecasts 

2.0 

3 J6 

6.0 

6 J2 

2.5 

*  RmI  (Voss  national  product  ta  corractad  for  Inflation  by  holding  1982  doflara  constant.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1987.  real  G.N.P.  grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  3.7  percent  U 

**  As  meaeured  by  the  gross  national  product  deflator,  an  index  of  all  prices  in  the  economy,  ■ 

„  Vk*ar  Zamowte,  Economic  ForocaststA  Worldwide  Survey,  Etsavtor  Saance  PiMtiters.  Amsterdam;  Robert  J.  Eggert.  BAm  Chip  Economic  Indicators.  Smdons.  Arte.  ■ 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Ivan  F.  Boesky  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  prison  for  his  part  in 
Wall  Street’s  biggest  insider  trading 
scandal.  Mr.  Boesky,  onre  a  leading 
arbitrager  who  amassed  a  fortune 
speculating  in  corporate  takeovers, 
had  pleaded  guilty  in  April  to  one 
count  of  conspiracy  to  make  false 
statements  to  the  Securities  and-  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  Mr.  Boesky 
could  have  been  sentenced  to  up  to 
five  years  and  ordered  to  pay  a 
$250,000  fine.  But  Judge  Morris  E. 
Lasker  of  Federal  District  Court  in 
Manhattan  noted  that  he  had  already 
paid  a  $100  million  civil  penalty  to  the 
S.E.C.  Mr,  Boesky  is  scheduled  to’ 
enter  prison  on  March  24. 


Oil  prices  dropped  sharply,  reach¬ 
ing  their  lowest  levels  in  10  months; 
because  OPEC  failed  to  lake  action  to 
stop  its  members  from  cheating  on 
prices  and  production  levels.  Instead, 
the  Organization  of  petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  simply  extended 
the  group's  $L8-a-barrcl  price  and  its 
current  production  qootas  through 
the  first  six  months  of  next  year  The 
price  of  West  Texas  Inter  nuxiiate.  the 
benchmark  American  crude  oil,  fell 
to  $15.58  a  barrel  on  Friday;,  from 
$18.31  a  week  earlier. 


Ivan  F.  Boesky 


Sanofi.  a  French  pharmaceutical 
company,  Robins  said  the  deal  would 
provide  the  $2.48  billion  it  needs, to 
compensate  women  injured  by  its 
Daikon  Shield  birth  control  device. 


The  stock  market  advanced  sharp¬ 
ly,  shaking  off  fears  of  the  triple 
witching  hour,, the  quarterly  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  expirations  of  stock  index 
futures,  index  options  and  individual 
stock  options.  The  Dow  Jones  indus¬ 
trial  average  gained  108.26  points,  br 
5.8  percent,  for  the  week,  a  record 
point  gain.  It  closed  at  1,975.30. . 


The  Bank  of  Boston  became  ihej 
first  major  American  bank  to:  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  many  of  its  Latin 
American  loans  were  worthless. ;  it 
said  it  would  write  off  SZOOmillion  of 
its  $1  billion  debt  in  the  region. 


House  and  Senate  negotiators  ap¬ 
proved  a  package  uf  individual  and 
corporate  tax  law  changes  that  would 
raise  $9  billion  in  new  taxes  in  .1988 
and  another  Si 4  billion  in  1989. 


Consumer  prices  rose  Three-tenths 
of  I  percent  in  November  and  con¬ 
sumer  spending  advanced  five-tenths 
of  1  percent.  The  increase  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Consumer  Price  Index  fol¬ 
lowed  an'  October  rise  of  four-tenths 
of  .1.  percent.  It  brought  this  year's 
inflation  to  an  annual  rate  of  4.7  per¬ 
cent. 

Home  construction  rebounded  last 
month  afier  dropping  in  October.  The 
Government  said  thai  housing  starts, 
rose  7.-5  percent. 

Industrial  production  rose  four- 
tenths  or  1  percent  in  November,  and 
the  nation's -factories,  mines  and  utili¬ 
ties  operated  a  t  81.7  percent  of  capac¬ 
ity;  the  highest  level  in  more  than 
three  years.  .  . 


Mexico’s  central  bank  devalued  the 
peso  by  18  percent  against  the  dollar 
to  bring  the  official  exchange  rate 
more  in  line  with  the  free  market 
rate.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  peso 
trading  at,  2.-280 to  the  dpHar.  . 

...-  .  .I'.'...  ■  •.«.  ..■  :.«r.n  • 

The  A.  H.  Robins  Company  said  it 
had  received  a  takeover  offOr  from  , 


...  The  British  Petroleum  Company 
said. -it  - would  attempt  to  take  over 
BritotJ  P.L.C.  m  a  bid  that  values  the 
company  at  more  than  S4  billion.  Brit¬ 
ish  Petroleum  already  owns  24.9  per¬ 
cent  of  Britain’s  largest  independent 
oil  company- The  move,  is  opposed  by 
the  British  Government, 


As  Intflan  court  ordereU  the  Union 
Cai*jde,  Cdrpprati6n  to  pay  about  ■ 
$270  WllilDfi  asinterim  compensation : 
to  victims  of  the  1984  Bhopal  gas 
disaster,  -  JACK  LYNCH 


The  Dow  Jones:  Today  Versus  1929 


The  daily  doses  of  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average,  indexed  so  : . 
that  the  starting  points  equal  1 00.  percent  thereby  showing  the  day- 
by-day  percent  recovery  of  the  Dow.  Fbr  1929  (gray  tine),  the 
starting  point  is  Saturday,  Oct  26,  when  the  Dow  dosed  at  298.97. 
For  1987  (black  fine),  the  startingpointis  Friday,  Oct  16,  when  the  . . 
Dow  closed  at  2,246.74.  ...'•••• 
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FEATORES/SPORTS 


Asher  Felix  Landau 


In  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  before  Justice 
Menahem  Eton,  Justice  Avraham 
Jiafima  and.  Justice  Etiezer  Gold- 
berg,  in  the  mattes  of  Advocate  Ta - 
hind  and  Others,  Petitioners,  versus 
the  Minister  of  Defence,  the  Area 
Commander  of  Judea  and  Samaria  f 
and  the  Head  of  die  Civil  Admmis— 
{ration  al  Judea  and  Samaria,  Re¬ 
spondents  (H.C.  507/85).  • 

i  ATTHETIME  of  the  Six  Day  War, 
f  there  were  some  150;  advocates  in 
Judea,  Samaria  and  East  Jerusalem, 
licensed,  under  Jordanian  law,  and 
organized  in  the  ‘Jordanian  Society 
of  Advocates,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Amman.  After  the  war,  those 
advocates  ceased  ,to  practise  in  these 
areas,  but  after  a:  few  years  some  70 
of  them  resumed  practice,  and  as  a 
*  result  were  struck  off  the  Jordanian 
register  of  practitioners. 

Meanwhile,  some  110  other  advo¬ 
cates  had  been  authorized  to  prao- . 
dse  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  so  that 
there  were  now  some  fSO  advocates 
‘  in  practice  there  who  were  not  orga¬ 
nized  in  any  professional  society. 

In  November  1984,  the  petition¬ 
ers  requested  the  area  commander 
of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  establish  a 
society  of  advocates  which  would 
.  function  under  Jordanian  law.  This 
^be  refused  to  do,  and  the  petitioners 
"then  obtained  an  order  from  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  directing  hmi 
(T^ |o  do  so. 

The  commander  then  issued  an 
order  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  society  of  advocates  by  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Administration,  in 
which  the  powers  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  society  under  Jordanian  law 
were  seriously  curtailed.  The- peti¬ 
tioners  thereupon  approached  the 
High  Court  again  for  relief. 

THE  JUDGMENT  of  the  court  was 
given  by  Justice  Eliezer  Goldberg. 
The  Jordanian  Law,  he  said,  laid 
down  a  comprehensive  framework 
for  the  legal  profession.  It  defined 
the  functions  of.  advocates,  then- 
rules  of  ethics,  and  theix  rights  and 
obligations.  It  provided  that  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  society  would  be  elected  by 


a  general  meeting,  which  would  also 
be  empowered  to  establish 
brandies,  notifying  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  thereof. 

The  council  was  also  authorized 
to  manage  the  property  of  the  soci¬ 
ety,  to  frame  the  budget,  and  to 
collect  dues.  It  was  given  die  status 
of  a  legal  entity  enjoying  financial 
independence,  and  was  empowered 
to  make  regulations  subject  to  con¬ 
firmation  by  a  general  meeting,  to 
convene  such  meetings,  end  to  take 
all  the  necessary  steps  for  managing 
tiie  society’s  finances. 

As  against  all  this,  the  area  com¬ 
mander’s  order  provided  that  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
council  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Civil '  Administration,  which  was 
empowered  to  fix  membership  does 
and  decide  how  they  were  to  be 
expended,  and  also  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  the  order. 

Moreover,  the  order  excluded  the 
council’s  powers  under  the  Jordani¬ 
an  Law  to  manage  the  society’s  fi¬ 
nances  and  property,  and  to  con¬ 
vene  general  meetings. 

.  The  order  also  provided  for  action 
against  an  advocate  who  committed 
“a  disciplinary  offence  relating  to  a 
military  court  or  army  authority,  or 
the  security  of  the  area."  Such  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  taken  on  a  complaint 
by.  the  legal  adviser  of  the  area,  and 
would  be  considered  by  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  committee  appointed  by  the  Civ¬ 
il  Administration 

DEALING  WITH  the  legal  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  applied.  Justice  Goldberg 
cited  numerous  precedents  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  basic 
right  of  association  inherent  in  a 
democratic  state,  a  right  similar  to. 
and  dosely  associated  with,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech. 

However,  he  stressed.  like  all 
such  rights,  tins  right  was  not  abso¬ 
lute,  but  could  only  be  exercised 
with  due  regard  to  social  order  and 
the  security  of  the  state,  its  freedom 
and  very  existence  “in  the  face  of  its 
enemies  outside,  and  those  who  fol¬ 
low  them  within,  its  border."  The 
nrifitary  commander  had  to  choose  a 
path  between  the  two  poles  —  the 
demands  of  security  on  the  one 


HUIlt 


hand,  and  the  interests  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  population  on  the  other. 

He  referred  also  to  regulation  43 
of  the  Hague  Regulations  annexed 
to  the  Fourth  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  Respecting  the  Laws  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  War,  and  emphasized  that 
in  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  situation  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  occupation,  and  ensuring  the 
public  welfare,  he  must  apply  the 
standards  of  a  modem  civilized  state 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  centuiy,'and 
not  those  of  the  end  of  the  19th 
centuiy. 

He  must  strike  a  balance,  there¬ 
fore,  between  the  restrictions  neces¬ 
sary  to  resist  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  danger  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
depending  on  the  extent  of  such  an¬ 
ticipated  danger,  the  preservation  of 
the  normal  life  of  the  community  on 
the  other. 

IT  WAS  CLEAR,  Justice  Goldberg 
said,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
restoring  the  situation  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  and 
reviving  a  society  of  advocates  oper¬ 
ating  according  to  Jordanian  law, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Amman. 

However,  the  question  arose 
whether  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  public  order,  to  remove  en¬ 
tirely  the  control  of  the  society  now 
created  from  the  advocates  in  the 
area,  and  to  hand  that  control  to  the 
Civil  Administration,  giving  it  the 
sole  right  to  appoint  the  members  of 
the  council,  even  if  they  were  not 
resident  in  tbe  area,  and  not  even 
advocates. 

The  commander  had  based  his  de¬ 
cision  on  the  general  situation  in  tbe 
area,  and  on  his  belief  that  tbe  new 
body,  if  based  on  elections  by  its 
members,  would  become  a  political 
forum,  dominated  by  hostile  and 
subversive  elements. 

Moreover,  counsel  for  the  re¬ 
spondents  had  referred  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  to  local  councils  held  in  the 
area  in  question,  which  had  become 
a  political  tool  of  tbe  PLO. 


The  court  was  well  aware.  Justice 
Goldberg  continued,  that  the  com¬ 
mander  knew  the  conditions  in  the 
area  and  was  alive  to  what  was  going 
on,  both  openly  and  secretly,  and  it 
would  not  place  itself  in  his  position 
and  estimate  the  danger  involved  in 
granting  the  petitioners  their 
request. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  assuming 
a  “reasonable  possibility"  of  the 
commander's  fears  being  realized, 
be  had  not  tried  to  steer  a  path  “be¬ 
tween  the  two  poles,**  and  suit  the 
measures  be  had  to  take  to  tbe  de¬ 
gree  of  danger  anticipated. 

It  ted  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  proposed  society 
was  to  promote  professional  inter¬ 
ests.  Unless,  therefore,  there  was 
some  degree  of  certainty  that  tbe 
dangers  anticipated  would  in  fact  be 
created,  a  way  should  be  found 
which  would  not  strip  the  society  of 
all  its  professional  independence, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  tbe  free 
profession  of  law. 

THERE  WAS  no  need.  Justice 
Goldberg  concluded,  for  the  com¬ 
mander  to  waive  his  right  to  make 
regulations.  But  his  order  as  framed 
was  far  from  restoring  civilian  life  to 
what  it  was  before  1967. 

The  commander  ted  not  weighed 
the  possibility  of  the  council  being 
elected  from  a  list  of  advocates  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  in  advance,  thus  en¬ 
abling  him  to  reject  members  whom 
he  feared  would  promote  hostile 
attitudes. 

Nor  ted  he  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  council  would  frame 
the  budget  subject  to  his  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  consent  would  be 
required  to  the  imposition  of  dues. 
Other  ways  could  also  be  devised  to 
maintain,  as  for  as  posable,  tbe  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  new 
organization. 

The  court  decided,  therefore,  to 
set  aside  the  area  commander's  or¬ 
der  in  its  present  form,  and  direct 
him  to  reconsider  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  the  judgment  now  given.  It 
also  ordered  the  respondents  to  pay 
the  petitioners’  legal  fees  in  the  sum 
of  NIS  2,000,  with  interest  and  link¬ 
age  according  to  law. 

Arnold  Spaer  and  Israel  Gabel 
appeared  for  the  petitioners,  and 
Renato  Yarak  for  the  respondents. 

The  judgment  was  given  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1987, 


HU’s  Martin  Buber  Institute,  ulpan  of  brotherhood 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
PRAGMATIC  interests,  such  as  the 
heed  to  conduct  business  or  to  deal 
with  the  Israeli  administration  are 
the  mam  reason.foat  many  Arabs 


began  offering  its  courses  in  the  con¬ 
vent  as  a  result  of  a  religions  revela¬ 
tion  by  the  superior.  Mother  Aline, 
that  foe  Catholic  institution,  which 
had  been  founded  by  a  Jewish  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity,  could  serve  as  a 


academic  halo  and  provided  spa¬ 
cious  and  modern  pedagogic 
conditions. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  staff 
showed  that  while  most  students 
sturfied  Arabic  for  ideological  tea- 


study  Hebrew  pjaqo  btfween  the  two^peo-. ..  sous  (“to  meet  with  Arabs  and  con- 


Ulpan  of  the  Hebrew  University 
Martin  Buber  Institute  >in  'Jerusa¬ 
lem,  according  to.  Kahmui  Yaren, 
efiream  of  die  institute.  ' 

Ibis  year,  the  ulpan  is  .marking 
foe  20th  year  since  its  founefing  at 
the  Sisters  of  Zkm  Convent  on  foe 
Via  Dolorosa  in  the  CHd  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  more  than  2,000  stu¬ 
dents,  Jews  learning  Arabic  and  Ar¬ 
abs  learning  Hebrew,  have  passed 
through  its  doors. 


pies  and  tber.  three  great  monotheis¬ 
tic  faiths. 

A  feature  of  the  nlpan  is  a  tea 
break  during  the  lessons,  during 
which  the  two  groups  of  students  are 
encouraged  to  mix,  as  well  as  joint 
outings  and  holiday  celebrations. 

",  In  1972,  the  ulpan  moved  to  tbe 
Hebrew  University  on  Ml  Scopus, 
where,  according  to  Yaren,  it  sacri¬ 
ficed  foe  unique,  romantic  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  convent;  but  foe  nm- 


According  to  Yarou,  the  ulpan  varsity  provided  the  stuefies  with  an 


Casual  festival 


.MUSICAN  -  Festival  of  works  by  young  Iwurfi 
Eonposers.  organoid  by  tbe  Yuval  Marie  Ajsd- 
eiatMt)  (Bek  Yad  LeBantan.  Banal  Hasharon. 
December  18  and  19).  . 

THIS  SECOND  Mnsican  festival  of 
music  by  young  Israeli  composers 
presented  five  concerts  .which  in¬ 
cluded  no  less  than 23  compositions. 
Last  year,  Musican  was  a  stunning, 
unprecedented  musical  event  hailed 
by  almost  everyody.  This  year, 
Musican  seemed  merely  a  casual 


compilation  of  pieces,  most  of  them 
marked  by  lack  of  talent,  originality 
and  technical  know-how.  Others 
were  painfully  characterized  by 
diiidjsH  invention  and  a  most  primi¬ 
tive.  handling  of  the  material. 
Among  the  18  compositions  pre¬ 
sented  in  four  out  of  tbe  five  con¬ 
ceits  this  listener  attended,  there 
were  very,  few  that  justified 
.pocformance. 

The  strongest  of  all  was  Meir  Min- 


Beth  Hatefutsoth 

Nahum  Goidmann  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora 


;  Beta  Israel - 

The  Story  of  the  jews  of  Ethiopia 

A  study  evening  in  English  In  the  framework  of  the  exhibition. 
Participants; 

Prof.  Steven  Kapfan,  Dr.Chdatoiceg,Mr.  Kacfiantfan  Elazar. 

A  film  on  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia  wffl  be  screened  during  the  evening. 
Tonight,  December  2 1,1987,  a*  7t30  pjau,  at  Beth  Hateftrtsodi 

(The  evenfnglsfncooperaitonwKhtheBenZvi  Institute)  <j*sn v 


Morning  at  the  King  Solomon 
Jerusalem. 

Food  for  thought  with 

_  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


vase  with  ’  them,  to  better  under¬ 
stand  die  Arab  and  las  culture”), 
the  Arabs  emphasized  that  they 
studied  Hebrew  for  practical  rea¬ 
sons  (“for  work  and  earning  a  living, 
to  cope  better  with  the  political 
reality”). 

But  he  also  cited  cases  where  indi¬ 
vidual  Arab  students,  who  had  been 
hostile  at  foe  outset,  had  formed 
dose  friendships  with  Jewish  fellow 
students  or  staff  members.  Classes 
have  continued,  be  notes,  even  dur- 


del's  “Tamar"  for  piano,  flute  and 
horn.  It  revealed  great  originality  of 
style,  depth  of  feeling  and  an  ele¬ 
mentary  strength  that  never  foiled  to 
impress.  Min  del’s  statements  ex¬ 
press  frightening  pre-sentiments,  as 
if  they  were  predicting  a  catastro¬ 
phe.  He  uses  few  tones,  economizes 
in  motifs  and  shuns  any  external  in¬ 
strumental  exhibition. 

Another  impressive  work  was  Se¬ 
en  adar  Handelsman’s  “Multipiano” 
for  five  pianos.  Four  piano  parts  are 
played  from  tape  and  the  fifth  is 
played  live.  The  work  superimposes 
similar  material,  creating  hetero- 
phonic  textures  -that  slowly  gain  in 
density.  By  means  of  tiny  rhythmical 
and  melodic  shiftings,  a  constantly 
changing  sound  panorama  emerges. 
Though  foe  idea  of  foe  work  is  un¬ 
deniably  original,  it  is  based  on  a 
gimmick  that  can  be  used  only  once. 

Ella  Lazar's  “Elegy**  has  a  strong 


The  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem 
Faculty  of  Law 


New  York  University 
School  of  Law 


r  In  cooperation  with  the 

■  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University 

Conference  on  Free  Speech  and  National  Security 

Jerusalem,  December  22 - 24, 1987 

Opening  Session  Dec.  22, 7:lSp^IJtwinsky  Senate  Hall, 

ML  Scopus,  Hie  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Chairman: 

Prof.  Shimon  Shetreert,  Academic  Co-Chairman 

Greetings: 

The  Hon.  Chaim  Herzog.  President  of  the  Slate  of  Israel 

The  Hon.  Avraham  Sharer,  Minister  of  Justice 
The  Hon.  Miriam  Ban  Porat,  Deputy  President, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Israel 

Prof, Stephen  Goldstein,  Dean,  Faculty  ofLaw, 

The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Prof.  Diane  Zimmerman,  New  York  University,  School  ofLaw, 
Academic  Co-Chairman 

Peter  Fishbein,  chairman,  American  Friends  Group 

Introduction  ofEeynote  Speaker 

Norman  n«*nfehf  Judge  Edward  Welnfeld  Professor  and  Dean, 
New  York  University,  School  of  Low 
Keynote  Address: 

The  Hon-  William  J.  Brennan,  Associate  Justice, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
The  American  Experience:  Free  Speech  and  National  Security 
All  will  beheld  in  English,  at  the  Senate  Hall,  Administration 

Building,  ML  Scopus,  The  Hebrew  University  of  J  erusalem. 


Tbe  King  Solomon 
Jerusalem  Hotel 
distributes 
complimentary 
copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
to  guests  every'  day. 


Wednesday,  December  23, 1987 

9:00  ajn.  controlling  the  Media:  The  Challenge  of  Censorship 
1  LOG  °  **  Plugging  Leaks:  Government  Control  over  Information 
3:00  p.m-  The  Limits  of  the  Protection  of  State  Secrets 

Thursday, December M,  19B7  . 

9:00  am  Media  Coverage  of  Military  Operation:  TheDuties  and  Limits 
11:00  a.m.  Media  Coverage  of  Wars  and  Security  Matters 
Further  details  from  Faculty  Secretarial:  02-882528/9  Jt  will  be  possible  io  register 
at  the  Conference.  Fee  for  Israeli  residents:  NIS  90,  and  for  non-Israelis  SI  50- 

do77Sf28fl14 


DAVIS  CUP:  Disputed  calls  0,  Code  violations  0. 


Indians  earn  tennis  a  victory 


GOTHENBURG  (Reuter)  -  Vijay 
Amricraj  told  foe  5,000  spectators  in 
foe  Scaodinavhim  arena:  **1116  Da¬ 
vis  Cup  is  back  where  it  belongs ... 
With  foe  best  team  in  foe  world. 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure  playing  in 
Gothenburg  because  foe  Swedish 
team  are  not  only  foe  most  powerful 
is  the  world,  they  are  also  the  most 
sporting.”  Saiod  India’s  playing  cap¬ 
tain. 

Amrtiraj  has  called  India's 
achievement  a  “fairytale",  but  there 
was  never  foe  remotest  chance  of  a 
happy  ending  against  the  all -con¬ 
quering  Swedes  who  could  probably 
have  chosen  any  four  of  10  players 
currendv  ranked  in  foe  world’s  top 
40.  ' 

ft  mattered  little.  Jarryd  and  Wf- 
lander  lost  an  aggregate  of  just  15 
games  in  the  opening  singles  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  the  set  the  Amritraj  broth¬ 
ers  claimed  in  foe  doubles  was  In¬ 
dia’s  only  success. 

But  the  three  days  of  competition 
were  a  victory  for  tennis  as  a  whole, 
with  not  a  single  disputed  call  -  let 
alone  a  code  violation  -  to  be  heard. 

The  Swedes  collected  foe  magnifi- 


CRICKET 


cent  Davis  Cup  trophy,  first  won  by 
tbe  United  States  in  3900,  from  In¬ 
ternational  Tennis  Federation  presi¬ 
dent  Philippe  Chattier  and  were  also 
awarded  a  special  diploma  of  hon¬ 
our  for  sportsmanship  from  interna¬ 
tional  Olympic  Committee  chief 
Juan  Antonio  Samaranch. 

"They  richly  deserved  both,”  said 
Amritraj,  who  confirmed  he  would 
•continue  to  play  Davis  Cup  in  1988. 
“This  is  the  best  team  event  in  sport 
end  it  transcends  tennis.  We  have 
brought  India  and  Sweden  closer  to¬ 
gether  because  of  the  goodwill 
shown  here." 

India  readied  their  third  Davis 
Gup  final  -  they  lost  to  Australia  in 
1966  and  refused  to  play  South  Afri¬ 
ca  in  1974  -  strictly  on  merit  after 
excellent  victories  over  Argentina, 
Israel  and  Australia. 

“At  two  sets  down  to  Martin  Jaite 
and  with  Argentina  leading  by  two 
matches  to  one  in  the  first  round,  we 
were  one  set  away  from  a  relegation 
play-off  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
would  have  cost  India  our  place  in 
the  world  group,"  said  a  beaming 
Amritraj. 


“Instead.  I  won  a  game  with  a 
mis- hit.  went  on  to  beat  Jaite  in  five 
sets,  and  Ramesh  emerged  victori¬ 
ous  from  the  fifth  and  decisive  rub¬ 
ber. 

"I  really  believe  it  was  pre-des- 
tined  that  we  should  reach  the  final, 
so  forget  foe  result  -  just  as  all  the 
Indian  players  will  -  I'm  ecstatic 
just  to  have  been  playing  here." 

Mats  Wilander  made  the  final  re¬ 
sult  5-0  when  he  beat  foe  Indian 
captain  6-2.  6-0  in  the  second  re¬ 
verse  singles. 

Earlier.  Anders  Jarryd  showed 
Ramesh  Krishnan  no  mercy  in  the 
first  reverse  singles. 

Any  suggestions  that  Jarryd  might 
lack  motivation,  with  Sweden  al¬ 
ready  holding  an  unassailable  3-0 
lead,  proved  groundless,  as  he  raced 
to  a  6-4.  6-3  victory  in  a  79-minute 
match  reduced  to  foe  best-of-three 
sets. 

Krishnan.  who  prised  just  eight 
games  off  Wilander  in  foe  opening 
match  of  the  contest,  struggled  val¬ 
iantly  to  give  India  their  first  suc¬ 
cess,  but,  despite  his  sumptuous 
gifts,  he  lacks  the  killer  instinct- 


Man  with  golden  gun  fires  again 


ing  period  of  tension  between  Jews 
and  Arabs. 

On  a  personal  note,  this  reporter 
must  confess  to  being  one  of  the 
worst  students  ever  to  attend  the 
nlpan.  Though  L  too,  loved  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  pervaded  the  con¬ 
vent  as  dozens  of  Jews  and  Arabs 
gaihered  to  study,  I  found  myself 
almost  unable  to  utter  even  a  word 
in  Arabic. 

It  was  only  years  later,  when  I 
visited  Egypt  and  found  myself  quite 
unable  to  communicate  unless  I  did 
speak  Arabic,  thai  I  suddenly  found 
that  although  I  was  for  from  fluent,  I 
could  get  along  in  that  language  and 
both  make  myself  understood  and 
understand  others. 

Something  must  have  sunk  in. 


emotional  appeal  and  presents  ef¬ 
fective  sound  combinations.  Her  use 
of  ostinato  techniques  and  carefully 
veiled  oriental  motifs  add  further 
interest. 

"Light  and  Movement"  for  harp 
by  Steven  Hornstein  reveals  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  poetic  mind.  ‘Two  Isles  of 
New  Zealand,"  two  songs  to  texts 
by  Dalia  Rabikovitch  for  voice  and 
piano  by  Ron  Weidman,  revive  foe 
cabaret  style  of  Weil  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  possess  charm. 

These  were  foe  compositions  this 
listener  found  worthy  of  reviewing. 
All  the  rest  should  never  have  been 
chosen.  If  Musican  is  to  survive, 
new  ways  and  means  must  be  found 
to  guarantee  a  proper  level  of  per¬ 
formance.  Musican  must  establish 
artistic  criteria  to  make  it  an  exciting 
form  for  real  talent  and  composi¬ 
tional  skill. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


KARACHI  ( Reuter)  -  An  unbeaten 
79  by  Graham  Gooch  was  all  that 
stalled  a  final  humiliation  for  En¬ 
gland  as  Pakistan's  spin  wizard  Abd¬ 
ul  Qadir  again  brought  the  visitors 
to  foe  brink  of  defeat  in  foe  third 
and  final  Test  here  yesterday.  En¬ 
gland's  captain.  Mike  Gatting,  hac 
described  Qadir  as  “The  man  with 
the  golden  gun.** 

Qadir  took  three  wickets  and  only 
resolute  defence  by  David  Capel 
and  then  vice-captain  John  Em- 
burey  helped  Gooch  prevent  a  total 
collapse,  as  England  moved  slowly 
to  150  for  five  in  their  second  in¬ 
nings  by  foe  end  of  foe  fourth  day’s 
play. 

This  gave  them  a  precarious  lead 
of  91  with  one  day  remaining,  after 
finally  dismissing  Pakistan  for  353  in 
their  first  innings  in  reply  to  En¬ 
gland’s  294.  But  England,  one  down 
in  foe  three-match  series,  will  face  a 
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further  testing  time  from  Qadir 
when  play  resumes  if  they  are  to 
avoid  another  defeat  to  end  foeir 
strife-torn  tour. 

Qadir.  who  took  five  wickets  in 
England’s  first  innings,  was  brought 
into  the  attack*  after  only  five  overs 
and  responded  by  dismissing  opener 
Chris  Broad  for  13. 

The  spinner  later  accounted  for 
Neil  Fairbrofoer  for  one  and  Capel 
for  24,  but  it  was  Sahm  Jaffcr  who 
rocked  England’s  top  order  after 
they  ted  recovered  to  54  for  one. 

The  left- arm  paceman.  dismissed 
Bill  Athey  for  12  and  captain  Mike 
Gatting  for  a  duck  in  foe  space  of 
five  bails  to  make  foe  score  54  for 
three  and  still  five  runs  adrift  of 
clearing  foe  first  innings  arrears. 

Fairbrofoer  completed  an  unhap¬ 
py  series  by  becoming  Qadir's  sec¬ 
ond  victim  seven  runs  later  to 


plunge  the  visitors  even  deeper  in 
trouble. 

That  brought  Capel  to  tbe  crease, 
and  he  batted  with  confidence,  pull¬ 
ing  and  then  driving  Qadir  to  foe 
boundary.  But,  when  he  had  made 
24,  he  mistimed  a  leg-break  to  be 
caught  at  gully  by  Iqbal  Qasim  at  foe 
second  attempt.  That  put  England 
on  115  for  five. 

The  position  coaid  bne  been  even  worse, 
had  not  Jared  Mfaadad  at  gufiy  pal  down  a 
i*ww  from  Emhurey  when  he  had  made  only 
three,  and  fbtoff-qpta  bowler,  who  made  70  in 
the  first  timing,  made  bll  use  of  tbe  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  keep  England's  sOn  hopes  alive. 

Together  wtth  Gooch,  be  added  35  nms  in  *a 
MOnhBftd  stub- wicket  partnership  to  be  unde¬ 
feated  on  nine  at  the  dose. 

FwgiMrt  took  the  last  two  Pakistani  wickets 
in  the  first  40  »"«"»*»■  after  they  resumed  on 
345  for  eight,  denying  Aandr  Mafik  a  weO- 

deserved  century.  Malik,  who  rescued  Pakistan 
after  they  had  been  reduced  ta  146  far  six.  was 
undefeated  on  98  when  Phillip  DeFrellas 
wrapped  np  the  innings  ta  finish  with  his  first 
five-wicket  Test  match  hani  at  a  cast  of  86  ran. 

294  and  ISO  for  5.  Pakistan  353. 


Dominique’s  42  helps  Hawks  to  fly 


ATLANTA  (AP)  -  Dominique  Wil¬ 
kins  scored  46  points,  including  a 
tie-breaking  rebound  dunk  in  over¬ 
time,  as  the  Atlanta  Hawks  edged 
foe  Utah  Jazz  130-124  on  Saturday 
night. 

Darrell  Griffith  led  foe  Jazz  with 
32  points.  Karl  Malone  ted  31  and 
Thurl  Bailey  2S. 

Bernard  King  scored  28  points 
and  Moses  Malone  added  20  as  the 
Washington  Bullets  defeated  foe 
Chicago  Bulls  109-96.  Michael  Jor- 


SCOREBOARD 

NFL  (Saturday  |:  Denver  Broncos  20,  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  17:  New  York  Giants  20  .  Green 
Bay  Packers  10  .  Only  games  schcdnied- 
NHL  —  Saturday’s  games:  St  Loots  7,  Bosun  5; 
Philadelphia  5.  NY  bfamden  4:  Pittsburgh  4. 
NY  Rangers  3;  Hartford  4,  Edmonton  3;  BaJXa- 
b  2,  Montreal  I;  Chicago  5,  Toronto  2;  New 
Jersey  3,  Minnesota  1;  Calgary  4,  Los  Angeles 
I. 

FRENCH  SOCCER  -  Srardiy’s  results:  Bor¬ 
deaux  1,  MantpdBer  0;  Brest  2,  MaracOe  I; 
Canoes  I.  Toulouse  I;  Laval  0.  Amerre  0;  LSk 
],  Lens  1;  Man  Racing  Paris  2,  Metz  0: 
Nantes  9,  Mcr  I;  Saint -Eneaac  2,  Niorl  it 
Tonka  3.  Le  Havre  0;  Monaco  2,  Puis  Saint- 
Germain  1. 

BELGIAN  SOCCER  -  Weekend  matches: 
Waregem  3.  Dcerechol  1;  Circle  Bruges  3, 
Charleroi  I:  Beveren  5,  Chib  Bruges  2;  Ghent 
0,  FC  Ucge  0;  Antwerp  7.  Racing  Jet  2;  Stan¬ 
dard  Liege  0.  Mcebden  I: 

Andcrkcfat  3.  Lokeren  2:  Whnendag  I,  Molen- 
bcck  1. 

DUTCH  SOCCER  -  Yetsrday’s  matches: 
Feyenoord  Rotterdam  3.  Willem  U  2;  Voter- 
dam  0,  Haarkta  (fc  Ajax  3.  AZ  ADunaar  0;  Den 
Haag  5.  Roda  JC  (h  L'treda  0,  Sparta  fc 
Twente  7,  DS*79  I:  Dea  Bosch  0,  PSV  Eindho¬ 
ven  2;  Fornma  StOard  4,  Groningen  2:  VW 
Veido  5.  PEC  Zwolle  8. 

SPANISH  SOCCER  -  Yesterday's  matches: 
Real  Murcia  1,  Real  Socfcdad  2;  Barcelona  2, 
Real  VaDadoBd  4;  Real  Beds  2,  Real  Madrid  I; 
Cdta  I,  Sporting  3;  Lognmes  2.  Real  Zaragoza 
I;  Real  Mallorca  2,  Oovmi  1;  Sabadefl  2,  Las 
Pafanas  I;  Altefco  Madrid  0,  Sevilla  I:  Athletic 
Bilbao  2.  Espousal  Cfc  Cadiz  2.  Valencia  0. 


dan  scored  30  points  to  lead  Chica¬ 
go,  although  they  lost  their  fourth 
straight  road  game. 

Cliff  Robinson  scored  20  of  his  22 
points  in  foe  second  half  .including 
20  straight  in  the  third  quarter,  as 
foe  Philadelphia  76ers  beat  foe  Dal¬ 
las  Mavericks  95-90.  Charles  Bark¬ 
ley  bad  23  points  and  14  rebounds 
for  Philadelphia.  Rolando  Blackman 
led  Dallas  with  25  points. 

Patrick  Ewing  scored  20  of  his  27 
points  in  foe  first  half,  and  Mark 


Jackson  matched  his  season  high 
with  16 ’assists  as  the  New  York 
Knicks  routed  the  New  Jersey  Nets 
125-93.  Dallas  Comegys.  Mike 
Gmmski  and  Otis  Birdsong  led  the 
Nets  inscoring  with  13  each. 

Lakcn  106,  Clippers  97  (Magic  Johnosoa  28b 
Nuggets  121,  Rockets  H7(Alcx  EngHsh  27 
points;  Floyd  scared  23,  had  13  rebounds  and 
10  assists  in  Ms  debut  since  being  acquired  by 
Houston  in  a  trade.  Akeem  Oigjnwon  23,  13 
rebounds  I :  Souks  129,  Warriors  102  (Xavier 
McDaniel  32.  Dak  EDk  25,  rookie  Teffis  Frank 
23  and  15  rebounds,  Ralph  Sampson  201.) 
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THE  VAN  LEER 
JERUSALEM 
INSTITUTE 

invites  tbe  public 
to  an  evening  (in  Hebrew! 
to  mark  the  publication 
of  the  book  by 

URIEL  TAL 

Myth  and 
Reason  in 
Contemporary 
Jewry 

on  Thursday. 
December  24, 1987, 
at  8:00  p.m. 

Chairman:  Nathan  Rotenstreich 
Opening  Remarks: 

Shaul  Friedlander 

Lecturers: 

RJL  Zwi  Werblowsky  - 
Myth  and  Reason 

Amos  Frnik  ftnstBin  - 

Judaism  and  Secuiarixy 
Gathering  light  refreshments 
at  7:30  p  jn. 

Albert  Einstein  Square 


Stay  2  nights  and  third  night  is  on  the  house 
or  Stay  2  nights  and  get  two  fabulous  meals 
(lunch  or  dinner) 

or  Stay  1  night  and  get  one  fabulous  meal 

All  this  in  addition  to  the  fine  facilities  of  the  hotel: 

*  Centrally  located  in  Jerusalem  *  Parking  adjacent  to 
the  hotel  *  Selection  of  fine  Kosher  restaurants  with 
our  Chef  Miko  +  Air-conditioned  rooms  with  radio  and 
telephone  (T.V.  and  minibar  for  rent)  *■  New,  dynamic 
management  *  Personal  high  quality  service. 

And  more . 

HANUKKAH 

Every  day  a  holiday  in  the  T raldn  Coffee  Shop. 

Candle  fighting  *  Punch  ★  Surprises,  singing  waiters  with  guitars 
Latkes  and  doughnuts  on  the  house  (with  minimum 
order  —  NIS.  7) 

Completely  Renovated  ; 

Reservations: - 

Hotel  Tirat  Bat-Sheva 

42  King  George  Street.,  Jerusalem  Tel:  02-232121 


THE  HEBREW  UfllVEIMITV 
OF  JERUfAIEffl 


The  Israel  Association  for  Canadian  Studies 
The  Programme  of  Canadian  Studies 
of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  Ralph  and  Roz  Halbert,  Toronto 
cordiaHy  invites  the  public  to  a  lecture  on: 

THE  NAZI  WAR  CRIMINAL  ISSUE  IN  CANADA  AND 
THE  DESCHENES  COMMISSION  INQUIRY  OF  1 985-6 

to  be  delivered  by 

Professor  Gerald  Tulchinsky 

Departments  History 
Queens  University,  Kingston 

Thursday,  December 24, 1 987,  at  4:30  pjiu,  MaJersdorf  Faculty  Club, 
Mount  Scopus  Campus,  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Light  refreshments  wiU  be  served. 


Politics  was  behind  EC,  Israel 
accord  in  territories’  exports 


‘U.S.,  Israel 
face  major 
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By  YOSSI LEMPKOWICZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BRUSSELS  -  Next  year.  Etals  su¬ 
permarkets  and  other  stores  in 
Western  Europe  are  likely  to  be  of¬ 
fering  not  only  produce  from  Israel 
under  the  Carmel  lube’,  but  also  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  and  vegetables  labelled 
“Product  of  Jericho"  or  “Product  of 
Nablns.” 

An  agreement  signed  by  Israel 
and  the  European  Community  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commission  in  Brussels  last 
week  gives  farmers  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  the  right  to  sell 
in  the  European  market  without  Is¬ 
raeli  brand  names.  That  means  they 
no  longer  have  to  sell  through  the 
Israeli  marketing  bodies,  Agrexco 
and  the  Citrus  Marketing  Board. 

At  first  view,  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment  appears  purely  commercial.  It 
is,  after  all.  a  direct  consequence  of 
an  EC  decision  taken  in  October 
1986  to  give  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  the  same  preferential 
trade  concessions  Israel  and  other 
Mediterranean  countries  enjoy.  In¬ 
dustrial  goods  from  the  territories 
can  enter  the  EC  tax-free  and  agri-  ■ 
cultural  produce  are  subject  to  tar¬ 
iffs  60  per  cent  below  regular  levels. 

In  fact,  however,  the  matter  is 
political.  “This  is  particularly  obvi¬ 
ous  if  you  consider  the  level  of  Pal¬ 
estinian  export  to  the  EC  For  in¬ 
dustrial  fenn  exports  are  about  $2 
million  a  year.  This  is  nothing  com- 


coQUnue  contributing  to  tbe  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  development  of 
these  territories,  without  prejudging 
future  political  solutions.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  here  said  at  the  time  that  the 
EC’s  decision  to  put  the  two  territo¬ 
ries  on  an  equal  footing  with  Israel 
(and  Jordan,  as  well)  were  “a  new 
step  towards  Europe's  recognition 
of  the  Palestinians'  right  not  only  for 
self-determination  but  also  to  have 
their  own  state." 


pared  to  what  Israel  is  selling  in 
Europe,”  an  EC  official  notes. 


Europe,  an  cl  official  notes. 

The  European  Community  has 
long  sought  to  take  ■  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion,  however  limited,  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  Palestinians 
in  the  administered  territories.  In 
the  February  23  Brussels  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  Middle  East,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  12  member  states  asked 
Israel  to  improve  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  populations  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

After  their  last  summit  meeting  in 
Copenhagen,  the  12  European  lead¬ 
ers  issued  a  statement  pledging  to 


Further  evidence  of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  problem  appeared 
when  Israel  argued  that  only  the 
Israeli  marketing  bodies  were 
equipped  with  the  infrastructure 
necessary  for  the  Palestinians  to’ex- 
port  their  farm  products  to  the  EC 
market.  But  “the  European  Com¬ 
munity  could  hardly  accept  that  Is¬ 
rael  continues  to  control  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  exports  to  the  EC,“  an  EC 
official  says.  “This  is  illegal." 

Diplomatic  sources  here  say  the 
EC  Commission  believed  its  politi¬ 
cal  credibility  in  the  Middle  East 
was  at  stake  and  thus  held  firm  on 
the  issue  of  exports  from  the 
territories. 

Sources  dose  to  Qaude  Cbeys- 
son,  the  European  commissioner  in 
charge  of  all  this  issue,  vigorously 
deny  this  interpretation.  'Hie  only 
thing  the  EC  wanted  to  do  was  cor¬ 
rect  an  anomaly  and  give  more  co¬ 
herency  to  its  Mediterranean  policy, 
they  say. 

But  even  Cheyssoo  himself,  while 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Jordan,  warned 
that  Israel’s  continued  refusal  to  al¬ 
low  independent  exports  from  the 
territories  would  engender  an 
“enormous  political  crisis”  with  the 
European  Community  that  would 
mean  no  ”neW  protocol,  no 
nothing." 

Israel,  for  its  pan,  couldn’t  afford 
a  major  crisis  with  the  EC,  which  is 
one  of  its  major  trade  partners.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  issue  of  exports  from 
tbe  territories  had  been  unofficially 
linked  to  pending  trade  protocols 


between  the  EC  and  Israel  proper. 
Under  the  circumstances.  Israel  had 
to  make  some  concessions. 

Last  week,  the  Israeli  ambassador 
to  Belgium  and  the  EC.  Avi  Primor, 
and  Jean  Durieux,  a  senior  official 
of  the  European  Commission,  final¬ 
ly  worked  out  and  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  exports  that  was  acceptable 
to  all  the  EC  member  states,  includ¬ 
ing  Britain  and  Greece,  which  had 
taken  the  strongest  position  on  the 
matter.  The  trade  protocol  between 
Israel  and  the  EC  was  also  ap¬ 
proved,  although  last  week  tbe  Eu¬ 
ropean  Parliament  delayed  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  accord  until  next  month. 

The  main  problem,  however;  re¬ 
mains.  The  Palestinians  have  no 
marketing  structure.  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  Britain  have  of¬ 
fered  to  provide  the  Palestinians 
with  technical  assistance  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  marketing.  More¬ 
over,  in  order  to  implement  the 
agreement,  Israel  will  have  to  modi¬ 
fy  its  customs  regulations  and  give 
formal  orders  to  its  services.  Cbeys- 
son  has  asked  Israel  to  meet  with  the 
EC  at  ministerial  level  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1988  to  resolve  this. 

On  the  positive  side  for  Israel,  the 
settlement  of  the  EC-Israel  wrangle 
enables  Israeli  agricultural  export¬ 
ers  to  get  their  long-delayed  tariff 
cuts  on  several  products  exported  to 
the  European  Community,  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  cut  flowers,  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  market  in  Europe  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  technical  protocol  will  make 
it  possible  for  SpaiD  and  Portugal, 
two  recent  entries  into  the  EC,  to 
export  their  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  goods  to  Israel  under  the  same 
terms  as  other  EC  countries.  For 
Israeli  consumers,  this  means,  for 
example,  that  Spanish-made  cars, 
like  the  Seat,  will  enter  Israel  with 
some  80  to  100  per  cent  tariffs  re¬ 
ductions.  In  exchange,  Israel  will 
have  a  preferential  access  to  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets. 


Koor  to  dismiss  100  in  steel  unit 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
TEL  AVTV  —  Koor  Industries  Ltd. 
will  lay  off  an  additional  100  work¬ 
ers  from  its  steel  division  in  1988. 
bringing  the  two-year  total  to  250  of 
1,100  employees,  a  spokesman  con¬ 
firmed  last  week. 

In  1987,  150  workers  were  idled 
yet  productivity  increased  by  10  per 
cent.  . 

The  primary  layoff  targets  are  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  in  Steel  City  in  Haifa 
and  Middle  East  Tube  Co.  in  Acre. 
Steel  City  manufactures  iron  for 
building  and  the  Middle  East  Tube 
Co.  makes  oil  pipeline  and  other 
products. 

In  a  separate  development,  a 
Koor  spokesman  said  Shimon  Ravid 
was  joining  Koor’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  It  is  widely  believed  that  Ra¬ 
vid.  currently  managing  director  of 


Hevrat  Ha’ovdim,  will  be  named 
deputy  managing  director  of  Koor 
within  a  few  months,  after  receiving 
the  approval  of  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  and  Hevrat 
Ha’ovdim  Secretary  Danny  Rosolio 


ISRAEL  ELECTRIC  Corp.  has  re¬ 
quested  a  government  underwriting 
for  a  30  million  Deutschmark  loan 
from  foreign  banks.  The  request  will 
be  discussed  in  the  coming  days  at  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee. 


ABIC  LTD.,  a  producer  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  pharmaceuticals,  said  last 
week  that  sales  would  exceed  S40 
million,  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent  from  tbe  previous  year.  It  said 
export  sales  in  1987  were  expected 
to  reach  about  $13m.,.a  rise  of  only 
6  per  cent  rise,  following  a  40  per 
cent  dimb  in  1986. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


ACROSS 

I  Squashing  critics?  No,  not  rude 
enough  (12) 

9  A  view  of  duck  on  the  wing  (7) 

10  Hair-style  to  make  a  heavy¬ 
weight  confident  (7) 

UVery  big-hearted,  yet  indiffer¬ 
ent  (2-2) 

12  The  female  with  an  over  bright 
colouring  (5) 

13  Lists  gratuities  (4) 

16  A  professional  man  who  frequ- 

-  entlyatopsatwork(7) 

17  A  team's  right  to  appear  in  uni¬ 
form  (7) 

18  He  would  take  stock  of  other 
people (7) 

21  In  general  seeing  it  end  riles  a 
twister  (7) 


23  "The  devourer  of  all  things’  (4) 

24  Proposal  from  Her  Majesty  (5) 

25  Lounge  around  quietly  on  the 
coast  (4) 

28 A  person  scorned  for  striking 
players?  (7) 

29  Put  in  the  shade  by  a  cut  in 
points  (7) 

30  The  teacher  could  well  be 
charmless  too!  (12) 

DOWN 

1  About  to  edge  a  boy  into  lake (7) 

2  Article  sent  back  if  lacking  in 
subtlety  (4) 

'3  A  coloured  guy’s  contact  (7) 

4  In  time  this  will  get  severe  (7) 

5  Little  money  is  to  be  found 
before  the  end  of  May  (4) 


6  He  sees  eye  to  eye  with  anyone 
who  is  patient  (7) 

7  Thought  roads  into  Nice  in  need 
of  repair  (13) 

81  enter  private  site  demolished 
by  memorable  characters  (13) 

14  Weapon  of  the  Left  in  general 
(5) 

15  Bent  over  tbe  Parisian,  a  social 
worker  (5) 

19  Arab  wants  half— the  jerk!  (7) 

20  Rue  27  down  conversion,  which 
is  a  contradiction  (7) 

21  The  serving  men  bearing  with  a 
woman  (7) 

22  Decorate  again,  up  and  down  (7) 


Jerusalem:  Ellson,  10  Yeshayahu, 
383753;  Balsam.  5a (ah  Edtfin.  272315: 
Shu'afal,  SHu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
AJdawa,  Herod’s  Gate.  282068. 

Tel  Awtw:  HaWma,  17  DirongoK.  288485; 
Fuller,  44  Basel,  5462878. 

Re*anene  KfarSew:  Shouef,78  Ahuza, 
Ra'anana. 

Natenya:  Kupat  Holim  Clallt,  31 
Brodetsky,  61 1123. 

Kreyot  area:  Segal,  53  Ha'atzmaut, 

KiryatAta.  441200.  _ 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7 1  bn  Sma,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal),  Mls- 
gav  Ladach  (obstetrics),  Hadassah  Ein 
Kerem  (surgery,  orthopedics).  Share 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Lamado. 


26  Clutching  silver  so  will  get 
some  food  (4) 


27  Note  the  accommodation  off¬ 
ered  (4) 


FIRE 


102 


in  etnergenciee  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
nu  mber  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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POLICE 


100 


DM  100  In  most  pert*  of  tbs  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Wryat  Shmona 


FLIGHTS 


24  -  Homs  FHgfit  Information  Sar- 

vices:  Call  03-971 2484 (muRi-fine),  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  fines) 


QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  l  Inter.  4  Session,  8  Fab- 
ergtr.  9  Solan.  10  Acrid.  11  Palfrey.  13 
Oval.  15  £lu}«,e,  17  Pommel,  20  Tass, 
22  Curator,  24  Titan.  26  Abbot.  27 
Lpilome.  28  Malelot,  29  Hates. 
DOWN:  1  Inflate.  2  Tuber.  3  Reredos, 
4  Sherpu,  5  Sisal,  6  Interim.  7  Nanny, 
12  Alps,  14  Veto,  16  Acrobat,  10  Os> 
rich.  19  Lancer*]  21  Arrest,  22  Chasm, 
23Toutl.  25  Trout. 


FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adorn 


In  emergencies  dial  101  fri  most  parts  ofthe 
country.  In  adcSllon: 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


Aahdod  51332 
Ashketon  23333 
Bat  Yam  *5511111 
BaWSheba  74767 
Carmiei  *988555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat  72333 
Hadera  *22333 
■Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor  938333 
Hoton  *03133 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Krron  344442 
Kiryat  Shmona -944334 
Nahariya  *823333 
Netanya  *23333 
Petah  Tifcva  *9231111 
Rehovot  *451333 
RfehonLa23on  -42333 
Safari 

TalAuiv  *6450111 
TSwSas  *790111 


1  Twisted  mend 
necklace  (6) 

4  Channel  port  (5) 

8  Asinine (5) 

9  Fit  or Lemper  (7) 

10  Copy  (.7) 

11  Curve  (4) 

12  Uncooked  (3) 

14  Skin (4) 

15  Confederate  (4) 
18  Go  wrong  (3) 

21  Thought  (4) 

23  Result (7) 

25  White  wine  (7) 

26  Speedy  (5) 

27  Consumed  (5) 

28  Lustrous  (6) 


DOWN 

1  Alarm  bell  (6) 

2  See  liar  timag.)  (7) 
9  Rickety  (8) 

4  GaiiusuyM) 

5  Poetry  (5) 

6  Cure  Uil 

7  Say  (Gt 

13  Uneconomical (8) 

16  Wild  cal  (7) 

17  liiugufl  • 

19  Oveu-cuuk  (5J 

20  Guard (6) 

22  HreciMitfi) 

24  Tan  (4) 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MtCU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  Ckx*. 

Emn — Emotional  Brat  Aid.  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171,  Tai  Aviv  5461111  (chMrenyouth'CS- 
251113),  Haifa  672222,  Baereheba  418111, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Critis  Centre  (24  hours),  far  heto  cal 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Cantre  at 

Jfambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  far. 
emergency  cafls.  24  hours  a  day,  for  mforma- 
tion  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Krreat  Hebn  kifonriatkm  Centre  TeL  03- 
433300, 433500  &mday-7hurscfey,  8  am.  to  8 
pin.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  pm. 


RaoeCriw  Centro  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Tel  Aviv.  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554.  and 
Haifa  660111. 


Monday,  December  21  ?  1987  The  Jerusalem  . 


WALL  STREET  WEEK 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV  -  Both  Jerusalem  and 
Washington  face  a  continuing  strug¬ 
gle  to  control  their  substantial  trade 
deficits.  U.S.  Ambassador  Thomas 
Pickering  said  Friday.  And  export¬ 
ers  In  both  countries  wffl  have  to 
grapple  with  an  increasingly  compet¬ 
itive  trade  environment  in  coming 
years  to  correct  the  imhalanre. 

Pickering  noted  that  U.S.  industry 
emerged  unscathed  from  World  War 
II  and,  almost  by  default,  became 
the  pre-eminent  post-war  industrial 
power.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
U.S.  has  fallen  victim  to  complacen¬ 
cy  and  only  recently  has  launched  a 
“concerted  strategy”  to  make 
Americas  Industry  more  competitive 
in  the  1999s. 

In  drawing  parallels  between  the 
two  economies.  Picketing  noted  that 
in  Israel,  too,  “Many  (Israeli)  com¬ 
panies  put  their  money  into  research 
and  development  rather  than 
marketing,’*  he  said.  “The  result  can 
be  a  terrific  product  without  a  lot  of 
customers.” 

Pickering,  addressing  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Israel  Management 
Centre,  defended  administration 
trade  policies,  indoding  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  countervailing  duties  and 
anti-dumping  fees,  as  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  block  subsidized  exports 
and  not  to  limit  free  trade.  “We 
consider  subsidized  trade  to  be  un¬ 
fair  trade,”  he  said. 

Some  Israeli  industrialists  have 
argued  that  imposition  of  such  U.S. 
regulations  runs  contrary  to  the  spir¬ 
it,  if  not  tbe  letter,  of  the  bilateral 
Free  Trade  Area  (FT A)  agreement  to 
lower  tariffs. 

Nevertheless,  Pickering  warned 
that  there  is  a  genuine  protectionist 
movement  afoot  in  Congress  that 
would  “advocate  mandatory  retalia¬ 
tion  even  when  a  country’s  only  fault 
is  running  a  trade  surplus.” 

Pickering  said  that  free  trade  — 
which  benefits  aD  parties  -  is  too 
often  portrayed  in  the  same  terms  as 
a  basketball  game:  at  a  certain  point, 
play  is  ended,  the  points  are  tallied 
and  a  winner  declared. 

But  protectionists  in  Congress,  ea¬ 
ger  tosee  the  U.S.  put  some  points  on 
the  board,  may  take  a  different  view. 


Thanks  to  its  rally  of  the  past  two  weeks  ,  the.  stock 
market  has  a  good  shot  at  closing  out  1987  with  a  net 
gain  despite  the  crash  in  October.  With  eight  trading 
days  left  before  New  Year's,  both  the  Dow  Jones  aver¬ 
age  of  30  industrials  and  Standard  and  Poor's  composite 
index  of  500  stocks  stand  above  their  levels  of  last  Dec. 

31. 

Other,  broader  market  measures  that  include  small 
stocks  remain  mostly  on  die  minus  side,  however. 

That  raises  the  ironic  prospect  that  a  year  marked,  by 
both  a  powerful  rally  and  the  severest  sell  off  in  modem 
times  might  someday  be  recalled  as  simply  “mixed.” 
The  point  may  seem  academic  to  anyone  who  has  held 
stocks  or  mutual  fund  shares  through  the  wrenching 
swings  of  the  past  few  months.  Still,  it  helps  provide  a 
longer-term  perspective  on  what  has  happened: 

If  the  S&P  500  finishes  the  year  on  the  plus  side,  it 
would  be  the  index’s  sixth  consecutive  annual  gain, 
setting  a  record  that  would  mark  one  last  achievement 
for  the  bull  market  that  evidently  expired  last  summer: . 

Tbe  presumption  is  that  a  new  bear  market,  of  un¬ 
known  duration  and  ferocity,  set  in  as  of  last  August.. 

“Cyclical  declines  in  equities  generally  do  not  bottom 
until  the  economy  is  in  recession  and  U-S.  consumption 
is  weakening.”  observes  Charles  Gough,  chief  invest¬ 
ment  strategist  at  Merrill  Lynch. 

Even  if  it  was  enjoying  nothing  more  than  a  “bear 
market  rally,”  the  stock  market  put  on  an  upbeat  show 
in  the  past  week. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  climbed  108.26 


Stock  Exchange  com^ste 

The  American  composite  ifidfe* : 

3  day.  up  roqpf-,,. 

million  in  the  previous  veek.  exoect  coaf^i' 

Many  analysts  say  it  is  -  , 

deuce  to  recover! quickly  a^r  observe#; ; 

entities,  professes,  “unabashed 

peels  for both  the  economy  and  the  rtock  «wrk«^, 
year.  He  contends  that  worries  posed  by 

SL  to  fore-go  exchange  «*  Arif  “>  and  '"I 

interest  rates  are  .headed  lower.  . 

.  “U  S.  government  bond  yields  should  fall  to  o  pw..  ..  . 
cent  by  the  summer  of  1988,”  from  about  8.9  p«T 
of  late Friday,  Yardem jays.  Wbeowa  ^ 
economic  weakness.  Rather,  we  believe  that, 
our  inflation  forecast  [of  less  than  5  V 

attractive.  A  rebound:  in  the  dollar  in  1988  should  also  . 

bring  back  foreign  buyers.  ,  ,  .  .  - 

“We  are  especially  positive  on  the  outlook  for  stock; 
prices.  Anew  record  higfa  in  the  Dow  next  year  wouldn  t . .. 

surprise  us.”  r 

(Associated  Press)  : 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Rumours 


The  dollar  closed  higher  on  Friday  as  rumours  of  an 
imminent  Group  of  Seven  meeting  swept  the'- market. 
The  currency  had  readied  its  highest  level  for  the  day  — 
1.639  Deutschmarks  -  after  supportive  remarks  by  Fed 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  who  described  the  October 
record  trade  deficit  as  an  aberration  inconsistent  with 
other  U.S.  economic  data. 

For  the  week,  the  dollar  closed  little  changed  against 
the  Euro- currencies  while  slipping  1  per  cent  against  tbe 
yen.  The  bearish  sentiment  towards  the  doHar  prevailed 
throughout  the  week,  and  on  Thursday  the  currency 
reached  post-war  lows  of  1.617  marks  and  125.8  yen. 

This  movement,  however,  was  overshadowed  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  oil  prices  and  the  resulting  gains  inU.S. 
stocks  and  bonds.  Trading  volume  in  the  currency  mar¬ 
ket  was  thin,  evidently  because  most  bank  dealers  have 
already  closed  their  books  for  the  year  and  are  reluctant 
to  establish  new  positions. 


U  S  economic  data  continue  to  confirm  that  tf# 
expected  slowdown  in  the  economy  has  so  far  not  raat£  ^ 
nalized.  November  housing  starts  and  industrial  produce 
tion  showed  healthy  gains,  bat  this  evidence  gave  i£| f  •• 
support  to  the  dollar.  The  dollar  also  lost  interest  rate? 
advantage  as  falling  oH  prices  drove  interest  rates  lower. 

.The  technical  picture  of  the  currency  markets  suggests 
that -the  dollar  is  still  oversold. -This  calls  for  a  correc¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  a  prolonged,  trading  range  situation  . 
Bearish  sentiment  towards  the  dollar  wiD  prevent  ts 
substantial  correction  in  the  near  term,  but  wide  Suctda- 
tions  On  both  sides  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeksfo 
Kkely.  In  tbe  current  thin  market  environment,  every* 

move  might  be  exaggerated  and  requires  attention  as  to: 

its  probable  development.  . 

■  The  column  appears  courtesy  of  Boaz  Barak  Advisory- 
Services. 


Foreigners  buy  up  cheap  U.S.  realty 


By  DONNA  SMITH 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter)  - 
Washington  is  felling  into  foreign 
hands  as  the  cheap  dollar  makes  it 
possible  for  overseas  investors  to  in¬ 
vade  the  real  estate  market  and  snap 
up  commercial  properties  at  bargain 
prices. 

Foreign  investors  now  own  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  4.7  million  square 
metres  of  tbe  office  space  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  capital. 

Economists  expect  that  to  rise._, 

“In  the  last  few -years  ance  the 
dollar  has  dropped,  these  properties 
have  become  a  lot  more  attractive,” 
said  John  Tuccflk),  chief  economist 
at  the  National  Association  of  Real¬ 
tors. 

Foreigners  also  believe  they  can 
earn  higher  returns  on  U.S.  proper¬ 
ties  than  on  investments  at  home,  he 
said. 

Washington  is  not  alone  in  at¬ 
tracting  foreign  money.  A  study  by. 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  said  U.S.  cities  on  both 
coasts  were  attracting  overseas  buy¬ 
ers  and  that  foreigners  owned  about 
53  per  cent  of  Los  Angeles’  office 
spare. 

But  the  trend  seems  to  be  unique 
to  coastal  cities. 

“You’re  not  going  to  see  any  no¬ 
ticeable  presence  in  the  heartland,” 
Tuccfllo  told  Reuters. 


European  investors  are  the  larg¬ 
est  holders  of  Washington  real  es¬ 
tate,  but  the  Japanese  presence  has 
grown  substantially  in  the  past  three 
years,  the  MIT  study  said. 

The  British,  Dutch,  Canadians, 
Germans  and  Saudis  aH  hold  invest¬ 
ment  in  Washington  and  the  Japa-  - 
nese  are  using  their  extra  cash  to- 
snap  up  prime  properties,  it  said; 

Most  of  the  foreign  investment  Iri 
Washington  and  Los.  Angdes  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  dtycentresr'nie study 
smff  foi 

able  with  investments  m  tfcfc  down1’ 
town  business  district  than  in  the 
suburbs.  Tucdllo  and  other  econo¬ 
mists  say  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  tends 
to  encourage  foreigners  to  buy  up 
American  real,  estate  because  they 
need  some  place  fo  put  their  extra 
dollars. 

-  “We  are  running  a  $150  billion-a- 
y ear  trade  deficit.  Those  bucks  have 
got  to  go  somewhere  and  the  best 
place  to  spend  dollars  is  the  United 
States,”  Tnodflo  said.  '‘Clearly  the 
percentage  of  ownership  by  foreign¬ 
ers  in  U.S.  real  estate  in  certain 
cities  has  got  to  go  up.” 

The  U.S.  Realtors  (real  estate 
agents)  Association  says  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  may  spend  as  modi  as  $10  b. 
on  U.S.  commercial  real  estate  in 
1988.  Realtors  are  pleased  that  for-  ' 
eigu  investment  is  sustaining  a  mar¬ 


ket  glutted  by  an  excess  of  offic£  » 
space,  bat  some  local  tenants  are' 
unhappy  about  the  .trend. 

“Given  a  tightening  Of  the  Spacir 

market,  .commercial  rents  will  rise" 
quickly  to  gouge  or  drive  out  tnafry 
Americans  who  have. a  need  ana'V 
-right  to  interact  with  their  govern^' 
meat  here  in  tins  city,”  consumer’ 
activist  Ralph  Nader  complained  in' 
a  letter  to  President  Ronald  Rest^ 
gan., ..  ’ 

.  The  corporate  law  firms  and  .trade  ’ 

ffiSSrt) f4 

cfecrtxal  Wasftrd^tofr^  riffice  spac£_ 
can  pass  on  the  added  costs  to  their5 
clients.  The  non-profit  organiza^ 
turns  that  may  champion  causes 
tiie  poor,  fanners,  taxpayers  or  con-- 
sumers  will  be  unable.to  dp  so,  Na¬ 
der  said.  *♦ 


Japan  coding  pact  ? 

The  Israel  Coding  Associatifrn 
and  its  Japanese  counterpart  havfc 
signed  a  bar-code  cooperation 
agreement  in  Bzussels,  Coding  As¬ 
sociation  chairman  Arie  Gmigfr 
saidlastweek.  r 

.  The  accord  was  signed  under  life  . 
auspices  of  the  International  Coding* 
Association.  Japan  is  the  woritr- 
leader  in  application  of  coding  sy&- ' 
terns.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of-itS 
products  are  bar-coded.  .  -  - 
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LONDON  (Renter)  -  Opec  is  at  a 
crossroads.  The  next  few  weeks  will 
determine  whether  it  can  convince  a 
sceptical:  world  ofl  market  that  it  can 
keep  charging  $18  for  a  batiel  of  oil, 
senior  Opec  sources'  say. 

^Tbe  sources  say  they  believe  that 
the  group  has  the  cohesion  to  stick 
to  the  fetter  of  a  makeshift  price  and. 
production  pact  hammered  oat  in 
Vienna  last  week  to  maintam  its  $18 
reference  price  for  the  first  half  of 
nfitt  year. 

But  oil  traders  say  that  unless  the. 
group  ends  the  price  discounting 
and  overproduction  that  have  erod¬ 
ed  the-  group’s  control  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  could  tumble  to  less  than 


$12  a  barrel  in  a  re-run  of  the  1985- 
86  market  collapse. 

“We  are  all  serious,”  one  senior 
Opec  source  said.  “But  let’s  see  how 
member  states  behave.  The  next 
three  weeks  will  be  crucial.” 

He  and  other  senior  figures  in  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Export¬ 
ing  Countries  fear  that  the  group 
may  have  to  call  an  emergency 
meeting  in  February  or  March  if 
prices  continue  the  tail-spin  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Vienna  accord.  The  next 
scheduled  meeting  is  in  June. 

Free  market  prices  plunged  under 
$15  a  barrel  last  week  because  trad¬ 
ers  think  the  group  will  pump  well 
over  the  agreed  15.06  million  barrels 


ArmandHamraer venture 


to  continue 


igher 


By  LISA  PERLMAN 
'  The  international  consortium 
searching  for-  oil  in  Israel's  desert, 
Negev  Joint  Venture,  led  by  u.s.  oil 
fiipgnata  Amend  Hammer,  chair¬ 
man  of  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co rp.,  has  decided  to  continue  its 
drilling  operations  after  the  first 
phase  of  its  project  ends  next  May, 
the  director-general  of  the  Energy 
Ministry  said  yesterday. 

Nathan  Arad  said  yesterday  that 


the  group  would  invest  some  $25 
million  in  the  second  stage  of  drill¬ 
ing  project,  expected  to  continue  for 
two  or  three  years.  About  $20m. 

was  invested  in  the  first  stage,  which 

began  in  1985. 

Speaking  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
last  month.  Hammer  reiterated  his 
“long-term  commitment  to  drill  in 
Israel”  and  said  he  was  undeterred 
by  two  “dry”  wells  that  his  group 
bad  found. 


♦Prices  may  drop  for 
'cars  paid  for  in  dollars 


,  By  JONATHAN  KARP 
V‘  .  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
~  J  TEL  AVIV  -  The  Transport  Mink. 
.  ■  toy  is  considering  lowering  prices  for 

Ainerican  and  other  cars  purchased 
.'  with  dollars,  a  ministry  official  said 

. *5  yesterday. 

Economics  and  Planning  director 
,-v..  Uri  Rond  said  the  ministry  was 
v  studying  the  issue  becanse  of  the 
_  shekel’s  recent  gam*  against  (be  dol¬ 
lar,  which  makes  American  cars 

rriolfr  cheaper  to  import. 

Cclit j  *f  done,  it  would  be  file  first  time 
i  that  the  government  lowered  car 
^:r:  prices  since  their  Angnst  agreement 
s  with  file  country’s  importers  to  re¬ 
consider  price  levels  whenever  for* 
:;-;r  eign  currencies  change  by  3  per  cent 
-  or. more  against  the  shekel. 

•  By  the  same  token,  the  ministry 

; .  Rfmay  raise  prices  for  certain  Enrope- 
--  ari  cars,  as  tfa^  thd  last  month.  One 
tikidy  target,  Rond  noted,  would  be 
cars  mannfactnred  in  Spam.  The 
-  :-:■  shekel  has  lost  more  than  9  per  cent 
apmst  the  peseta  in  the  post  four 
-  ..j  youths.  \  •  '  . 

-  -  *  Such  an  increase,  however *.  would. 

J“s,2  be  more  than  offset  after  flie  Europe- 
..."  aq •- Parliament’s  expected  approval 
'"_V„  next  month  of  a  new  customs  agree- 
naent  between  Israd,  Spain  and  Por- 


•  "•  2t 
-  '  .  ’i. 


twgaL  The  pact,  an  attention  of  a 
general  trade  agreement  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  European  Community, 
would  reduce  customs  on  Spanish* 
bnflt  cars  from  the  present  27  per 
cent  to  just  12  per  cent. 

Several  models,  indnding  all  Seats 
and  most  Renault  passenger  cars, 
would  benefit  from  this  redaction. 

Unlike  the  European  currencies, 
the  dollar  lost  more  than  3  per  cent 
against  the  shekel  between  Angnst  19 
and  late  last  month,  when  car  prices 
were  reviewed.  As  of  last  Friday,  the 
(fifference  had  reached  4  per  cent 
without  any  price  adjustment  to  the 
customers’  advantage. 

Most  American  cars,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  engines  larger 
than  1,600  cubic  centimetres,  are  not 
affected  by  price  controls-  Bat  if  the 
government  decides  to  lower  prices 
for  cars  purchased  with  dollars,  the 
prices  For  Subarns  and  the  Roma¬ 
nian-built  Delta  —  already  the  cheap¬ 
est  car  in  the  country,  would  be 
reduced. 

Before  the  Transport  Ministry 
makes— its  -recommendations,  .  the 
prices  for  all  new  cars  wffl  drop 
tfigUb  when  the  3  per  cent  compul¬ 
sory  deposit  is  efiminated  on  January 
1. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS  Small  firms, big  woes 

TEL  AVIV  -  Many  small  Israeli 
TZ^Afinnn  companies  are  forced  to  behave  as  if 

lO  they're  multinational  firms  almost 


join  talks 
on  Pri  Ze 

,  Histadrat  Secretary-General  Yis- 
^ael  Kessar  will  enter  the  negotia¬ 
tions  today  between  the  liquidator 
and  a  potential  buyer  in  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  save  the  Pri  Ze  Ltd.  fruit 
processing  plant,  Yossi  Be’eri,  the 
-tyead  of  the  workers  committee,  said 
^yesterday. 

%.  The  situation  at  the  factory  is  bad, 
-Be’eri  said,  and  only  Kessar’s  inter- 
rvention  tomorrow  can  turn  it 
; around.  If  no  solution  is  forthcom- 
*mg,  he  said,  workers  would  end 
dgteir  occupation  of  the  plant  and  the 
Iworks  committee  will  turn  its  atten- . 
riaons  to  negotiating  severance 
-Benefits. 

t  *  The  liqtridatory  Tel  Aviv  lawyer 
‘Lippa  Men,  apparently  has  nar- 
*5>wed  his  options  to  selling  theplant 
Itt)‘ a  partnership  between  industrial- 
list  Ya’acov  Chesklah  and  Kobbutz- 
•Givat  Haim’s  Gat  plant,  or  selling 
!qff  the  plant's  assets  piecemeal. 
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‘  TEL  AVIV  -  Many  small  Israeli 
companies  are  forced  to  behave  as  if 
they're  multinational  firms  almost 
from  their  inception,  Aluf  (Res.) 
Dan  Tolkowsky  said  yesterday  at 
fire  third  international  conference  of 
the  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  Forum. 

Tolkowsky,  a  former  Air  Force 
commander  who  is  now  a  venture 
capitalist,  told  an  audience  at  Tel 
Aviv  University  that  some  compa¬ 
nies  with  sales  as  small  as  $5  million 
are  forced  to  look  outward  for  mar¬ 
kets. 

Factory-dosure  probe 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  and  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar  yesterday 
agreed  to  set  up  a  joint  Histadrut- 
govenunent  committee  to  search  for 
immediate  solutions  to  the  growing 
problem  of  factory  closures  and  un- 
*  employment 

The  two  men  also  decided  to 
establish  a  combined  team  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  possibility  of  enacting  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  oblige  factory 
owners  planning  closure  to  protect 
their  workers'  rights  with  regard  to 
compensation. 

Workers’  reps 

The  ministers  of  finance,  housing, 
energy  and  agriculture  have  refused 
to  implement  a  1977  law  ensuring 
worker  representation  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  government  compa¬ 
nies,  Ra’aya  Ratig,  chairwoman  of 
tile  KQstadruf  s  industrial  democracy 
division,  told  the  government  Com¬ 
panies  Authority. 

Ratig  said  her  department  would  * 
petition  the  High  Court . 

A  previous  High  Court  ruling  de¬ 
cided  that  there  should  be  worker 
representation  on  five  government 
companies’  boards  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  despite  the  feet  that  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  among  workers  to 
decide  on  their  representatives  in 
three  of  these  companies,  the  minis¬ 
ters  responsible  still  refused  to  act. 
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on  oil  prices 


f  A-  J and  some  might  of-  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  blocked 
fr0m  the  official  tbai  effort,  the  Opec  sources  say. 
thau  tatJ,nCe'  *  ,  This  bloc  is  now  angry  at  Gulf  states 

-JUIuf  rec0vereti,  but  the  and  is  waiting  to  see  whether  thev 
market  is  still  nervous  and  very  wary  will  adhere  to  their  quotas  and  the 
bout  the  group  s  political  wfll  be-  Opec-mandated  price  or  will  contin- 
o1  between  Iran,  ue  to  behave,  in  the  words  of  one 

.  hjch  wants  to  raise  prices  to  $20,  senior  source,  as  another  organize- 
*  ^UV«/es,whlch  back  Tehe-  tion  within  Opec. 

foe  Iraq.  Some  Opec  figures  fear  that  Gulf 

Iraq  refused  to  be  party  to  the  states  might  be  more  concerned 
i&ona  pact  and  has  rejected  every  about  isolating  Iran  than  defending 
quotoOTCred  it  since  mid-1986.  The  the  oil  price.  Several  Gulf  states. 
Persian  Gulf  states  sought  to  isolate  niotablv  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
Iran  and  reduce  its  influence  by  go-  have  produced  massively  above 
m  n.nfL  5  demands.  quota,  undermining  the  united  front 

-  ,* y*Pec  s  m°deraie  bloc,  which  the  group  says  it  wants  to  present  to 
includes  members  from  Latin  the  world  oil  market. 


Big  companies  favour 
dollar-linked  reporting 


Texaco  to  sell  assets  to 
pay  $5.5b.  settlement 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter)  -  Texaco  ex¬ 
pects  to  seQ  assets  to  raise  the  S5.5 
billion  needed  to  settle  its  lawsuit 
with  Pennzoil  and  emerge  from 
bankruptcy.  Chairman  Alfred  De¬ 
crane  said  over  the  weekend. 

“We  will  have  to  finance  that,” 
Decrane  told  Reuters  in  a  telephone 
interview  on  Saturday,  “we  expect 
to  be  selling  some  assets.” 

The  two  companies  on  Saturday 
signed  an  accord  under  which  Tex¬ 
aco  would  pay  Pennzoil  $3b.to  settle 
their  S10.3b.  dispute  over  Getty  Oil 
Co.  Texaco,  the  third -largest  oil 
company  in  the  U.S.,  would  have  to 
pay  an  additional  S2.5b.  to  its  credi¬ 


tors  to  bring  the  company  out  of 
bankruptcy. 

Lawyers  said  the  pact,  believed 
the  largest  financial  settlement  in 
history,  came  after  marathon  talks 
among  the  parties  involved. 

The  company  expects  to  under¬ 
take  a  wide-ranging  financial  re¬ 
structuring,  including  the  sale  of  as¬ 
sets  and  redemption  of  high-priced 
debt,  after  it  Leaves  bankruptcy.  De¬ 
crane  said.  But  he  said  the  company- 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  rein¬ 
state  its  quarterly  dividend  of  75 
cents  per  share  that  was  cancelled 
when  it  filed  for  bankruptcy-law 
protection. 


■  i  ..  .tz  x.-  .v1"-”  .'yv.-  v 
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By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV  -  Israel's  industrial  gj- 
I  ants  yesterday  arrayed  themselves 
i  against  a  proposal  b>  the  Israel  In- 
!  stituie  of  Certified  Public  Accoun¬ 
tants  that  would  sharply  curtail  the 
right  of  domestic  firms  to  issue  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  in  L'.S,  dollar 
terms  rather  than  shekels. 

A  public  hearing  held  at  Beit  So¬ 
kolov  prompted  representatives  of 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries.  Teva 
Pharmaceuticals.  Tadiran,  Elron. 
the  Dead  Sea  Works  and  American 
Israeli  Paper  Mills  to  denounce  the 
plan. 

The  CPA  group's  proposal  would 
allow  reporting  in  dollars  only  by 
companies  ±a;  could  pass  stringent 
standards,  such  as  showing  two 
thirds  of  their  income  were  derived 
from  dollars. 

Eli  Hurvitz.  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Teva  Pharmaceuticals  Ltd., 
argued  that  forcing  companies  now 
allowed  to  report  in  dollars  to  shift 
to  inflation-adjusted  shekels  would 
undermine  the  firms'  credibility, 
particularly  in  L7.S.  securities  mar¬ 
kets.  Nearly  a!i  the  companies  af¬ 
fected  by  the  decision  have  issued 
stocks  or  bonds  on  LT.S.  markets. 

Speaking  in  favour  of  the  change 
was  Prof.  Amir  Barnea.  of  Tel  Aviv 
University's  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  While  acknowledging 
that  the  chanseo\er  would  be  a  one¬ 
time.  painful  operation.  Barnea  said 
that  for  companies  that  operate  in 
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Lbe  Israeli  economy,  only  a  report  in 
real  shekels  is  meaningful  when 
seeking  to  gauge  a  company's 
performance. 

Barnea,  also  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange, 
noted  that  unless  rule  is  instituted, 
the  bourse  won’t  be  able  to  reason¬ 
ably  launch  a  new  database  of  all 
member  companies,  since  there 
would  be  no  way  to  compare  dollar* 
reporting  companies  with  those 
whose  finances  are  based  in  shekels. 

Itzhak  Rat  man.  president  of  the 
CPAs  organization,  observed  that 
while  relatively  few  companies  cur¬ 
rently  report  in  dollars,  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  core  of  major  industrial 
companies. 

The  problem  stems  from  a  I9S5 
ruling  by  the  CPAs  institute  that 
allowed  some  companies  to  report 
in  dollars. 

“One  of  the  reasons  was  that  over 
history  we  saw  that  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
cost  of  living  index  more  or  less 
paralleled  each  other,"  Rotman 
said.  "As  of  the  end  of  1985.  it 
became  dear  that  this  assumption 
wasn't  valid  anymore.  The  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  dollar  was  frozen, 
while  the  rate  of  inflation 
progressed." 

One  of  the  companies  allowed  to 
report  in  dollars.  Koor  Industries 
Ltd.,  came  under  fire  recently  when 
it  switched  back  to  inflation-adjust¬ 
ed  shekels  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
put  its  finances  in  the  best  light. 

No  deadline  was  set  for  a  deci¬ 
sion.  but  Rotman  said  one  was  likely 
within  several  months. 


CORRECTION 

The  deadline  for  the  oil  compa¬ 
nies  to  respond  to  Energy  Minister 
Haim  Corfu's  compromise  energy'  re¬ 
form  proposal  was  reported  incor¬ 
rectly  in  yesterday's  Jerusalem  Post. 
due  to  an  editing  error.  The  compa¬ 
nies  have  until  the  middle  of  this 
week. 


Trade  war 
erupts  over 
ship  rates 

By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Rcporter 
HAIFA  -  A  trade  war  has  broken 
out  between  the  Shippers  Council, 
representing  importers  and  export¬ 
ers,  arid  the  U.S.-  Israel  shipping 
companies,  over  their  “unilateral 
freight  rate  increases." 

Council  director  Atye  MehulaJ 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  las:  week 
that  following  the  breakdown  of  ne¬ 
gotiations.  the  council  has  advised 
its  members  to  trans-ship  their  car¬ 
goes  to  and  from  the  U.S. A. 
through  the  competitive  European 
pom.  using  the  services  of  other 
shipping  companies. 

This  followed  the  derision  by  the 
three  companies  in  the  conference, 
Zim  of  Israel,  and  Farrell  and  Lvkes 
of  the  U.S..  to  impose  a  "terminal 
handling  charge"  of  5100  to  5150  per 
ton  on  ail  cargoes  they  carry  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  general  freight  charge  rise 
of  2.5  per  cent,  from  January  1 .  and 
another  three  per  cent  on  imports  to 
Israel  from  next  July. 

These  increases  would  further  ag¬ 
gravate  the  difficulties  of  exporters 
to  the  U.S..  already  hard  hit  by  the 
declining  dollar. 

The  Council  has  on  the  other 
hand  reached  agreement  with  the 
other  shipping  conferences  on 
freight  increases  from  January  1,  to 
some  540  million  for  the  year. 

On  all  European  lines  the  charges 
will  go  up  by  four  per  cent  on  Tm- 
ports  and  two  per  cent  on  exports 
from  Israel.  On  the  Eilat  lines  to 
Africa,  the  Far  East  and  Australia 
charges  will  go  up  by  three  per  cent 
through  the  abolition  of  various  re¬ 
ductions  while  the  rates  on  the  lines 
between  Israel  and  Mediterranean 
ports,  where  competition  is  fierce, 
will  remain  frozen  during  1988. 


NOTICE 

European  and  New  York  financial 
data  for  the  previous  Friday  starting 
this  week  appear  in  Sunday 's  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post,  instead  of  Monday’s. 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 
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7  days 

14doya  30  days 
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— 
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11.50 

1330  1400 

10001-50.000 
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1230 
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12.75 
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iooj»i-soo.ooo 
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Up  to  999 

6.00 

630 

630  6.75 

1 .000-9,999 

11.00 

1130 

1130  12.50 

10,000-43999 

11.50 

1230 

1230  1330 

50.000+ 

12.00 

12.00 

1230  1330 

Discount  (Oct-  9) 

50-990 

6.00 

7.00 

830  10.00 

1.000-9.990 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00  14.00 

10JW0-49390 

1230  ' 

1230 

1430  1530  - 

50,000-99.990 

12.50 

1230 

1430  •  15JKh  -  . 

100.000* 

1430 

1530 

1630  1630 

Mizrahi  [Sapt.  20) 

40-ljOOO 

9  00* 

6.00 

7.00  930  ' 

1.001-2^00 

10.00” 

10.00 

1030  1200 

2^01-5.000 

1230 

1230 

12.00  14.00 

5.001-10,000 

1330 

1330 

13.00  1530 

10,001-50.000 

13.50 

1430 

1430  16.10 

50.000+ 

1430 

1430 

1430  16.10 

RrxtlntJ  (Oct.  4) 

50-999 

— 

B30 

9.10  9.60 

1,000-099 

11.00 

11.50 

13.00  1430 

5,000-9,339 

1130 

12.00 

14.10  1530 

10^00-49399 

1230 

1230 

1430  15.40 

50300+ 

13.00 

13.00 

1430  1530 

•NIS  2,000-4,000  ■  *4.001-54100 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  Dec .20) 

Carrancy  (min.  dapoaftl 

3  MONTHS  S  MONTHS 

12  MONTHS 

U.S.  dollar  (S 700.000) 

7250 

7350 

7-375 

Pound  sterling  (Cl 0,000) 

7250 

7300 

7375 

DouBchmarfc  (DM  100,0001 

2.750 

2300 

2.625 

Swiss  franc  (SF  50,000) 

2.500 

2.500 

2625 

Y«n  (3  million  ysnl 

3250 

3250 

3250 

SOURCE :  SANK  LEUMI  Rates  vary  according  lo  size  ol  deposit 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (Oct.  19) 

CHEQUES  AMD 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Boy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

Currency  basics 

1.6750 

13960 

— 

1.6849 

U.S.  dollar 

1.5801 

13999 

135 

1.62 

1.5900 

Deutschmark 

03310 

03021 

037 

031 

0  8957 

Pound  starling 

2-6585 

2.691  B 

2.60 

2.72 

26752 

French  franc 

0.7662 

02696 

026 

027 

02677 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

1.1210 

1.1351 

1.10 

1.15 

1.1253 

Dutch  Bonn 

0.7924 

0  8024 

0.78 

021 

0.7963 

Swiss  franc 

1  0745 

1.0880 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0799 

Swedish  krona 

0.2518 

02549 

025 

026 

02530 

Norwegian  krone 

02418 

02449 

024 

025 

02434 

Danish  krone 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

02330 

Finnish  mart 

03668 

03714 

036 

038 

03692 

Canadian  dollar 

1.2178 

12331 

1.19 

125 

1.2270 

Australian  dollar 

1.1432 

1.1576 

138 

1.19 

1.1509 

S.  African  rand 

0.7814 

0.7912 

031 

31 

0.7873 

Belgian  franc  (101 

0.4248 

0.4301 

0.42 

0.44 

0.4297 

Austrian  schilling  (10) 

12580 

12738 

123 

129 

12728 

Italian  lira  11000) 

— 

— 

120 

727 

12377 

Jordanian  dinar 

— 

— 

436 

4.63 

4.5395 

Egyptian  pound 

— 

0.68 

0.72 

0.7473 

ECU 

13463 

13695 

— 

— 

13570 

Irish  punt 

23812 

2.4110 

233 

2.47 

23964 

Spanish  peseta  (1001 

13839 

13810 

132 

1.41 

1.3713 

SOURCE:  BANKLEUML 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 
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DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

QQti»ioooocooooooc,'i»yioooeoeioijaoOiaooQoc<iooooooooQP 
CENTRAL.  FULLY  FURNISHED  4  room 
apart  men  i  near  King  David  Hold,  with  phone. 

for  sJion-lcrm  rental.  Available  immediately. 
Td.  (E- 344194. 


FRENCH  HILL.  3,  fully  furnished,  private 
vard,  o  months  02-810220. 024tf)h28. 


JERUSALEM  -  RENTALS 


2-2>-5  ROOM  FURNISHED  FLAT,  tele¬ 
phone.  January  3-15.  Tell.  (13-5412-102. 


PERSONAL 

Ilt!!ll!!lilll|]illii|lifllllilll!l!l!!i|lii1lll!|||l||lljl!|||||jl!ji 

GOLDEN  ESCORTS  are  worth  money! Three 
hours  of  entertaining  on  another  level.  Tel. 
05-2352U2. 

OLD  LADY  m  kibbutz,  inks  honest,  cdu- 
caied  Inend.  No.  77.  POB  44% -  Haifa  31044. 


j  w Hu  n  n  h  iH  r 


PURCHASE/SALE 


iifmimju?iifmiiiifiHiiiififTiiniinminimnnnmFimii 


AMOS  BUYS  EVERYTHING  at  fair  prices. 
Tel:  U3-&37M3.  03-823057.  U3-%J30R7  even¬ 
ings _ 

HAZAN  BUYS  ANTIQUE  furniture,  carpets 
-liquidations. inheritances.  Td. 03-831724. 
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To  be  published  shortly 

"UP  FRONT" 


News  flashes  from  the  Stale  of  Israel's  first  foriy 

years. 

The  easy  way  to  iearn  English.  A  reader  from  the 
pages  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

A  32  page  magazine  recommended  by  The 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  lor  Bagrul  and 

other  examinations. 
Quantities  for  schools  -  NIS  6  each  incl.  VAT 
and  postage.  Individual  orders  NIS  7.50. 

Send  your  orders  with  payment  to  Student  Post, 
The  Jerusalem  Post,  POB  8 1 ,  Romema, 
Jerusalem  91000. 
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Explaining  and  explaining 

WHAT  ISRAEL  WAS  doing  in  Gaza  and  Judea  and  Samaria 
during  the  past  several  days.  Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  said  last 
Friday,  was  “right  and  just/’  and  it  should,  therefore,  have  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  world  its  position  on  the  need  to 
suppress  riots  and  to  restore  order  in  the  territories. 

A  reasonable  conclusion,  on  the  lace  of  it.  But  upon  scruti¬ 
ny,  it  gives  rise  to  some  troubling  questions. 

If  explaining  away  the  disorders  and  their  handling  was  so 
simple  a  matter,  how  is  it  that  even  Israel's  firmest  friends  are 
shaken  by  reports  about  them?  Is  it  because  hostile  elements 
within  the  Israeli  establishment  are  sabotaging  the  effort  at 
explanation?  Or  is  it  because  the  nations  of  the  world,  even 
the  friendliest  among  them,  are  too  dumb  to  tell  right  from 
wrong? 

Or  is  it.  perhaps,  because  the  explanations  that  the  premier 
and  his  circle  find  so  overwhelmingly  persuasive,  lose  their 
charm  upon  export? 

One  of  the  governments  that  served  notice  of  its  strong 
displeasure  over  the  methods  used  in  suppressing  the  disorders 
was  Egypt's,  which  also  warned  that  Israel's  actions  could 
wreck  peace  efforts.  Cairo's  several  formal  protests  might  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  they  cannot  be  disregarded. 

True,  more  than  a  little  of  the  blame  for  stalling  on  a  fair 
solution  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  rests  with  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  whose  major  concern  is  plainly  with  regaining  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  fraternity  of  Arab  states.  Yet  the  Egyptian 
government  does  have  a  point,  and  it  does  have  a  right  to  make 
it,  even  as  forcefully  as  it  does.  To  prove  this  right,  it  need  only 
quote  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Shamir  himself  last 
Friday. 

Israel’s  position,  “explained”  Mr.  Shamir,  “is  basic  and 
simple.  Our  neighbours  must  come  to  terms  with  our  presence 
in  this  country... (and)  it  must  be  clear  to  our  neighbours  and 
especially  to  those  who  incite  our  neighbours  that  violence  will 
lead  nowhere.”  In  other  words,  the  Palestinian-inhabited  ter¬ 
ritories  now  under  occupation  by  Israel  will  remain  forever 
under  its  dominion,  no  matter  what  the  Palestinians  or  other 
Arab  parties  think  about  it.  For  Mr.  Shamir,  this  is  part  of  the 
striving  “for  peace.” 

In  fact,  it  is  a  blatant  denial  of  Israel's  solemn  commitments 
at  Camp  David  to  a  negotiated,  not  imposed,  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  problem,  with  the  participation  of  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinians  themselves. 

The  Camp  David  formula,  by  which  Mr.  Shamir  pretends  to 
swear,  does  not  prevent  Israel  from  putting  its  case  for  a 
formal  takeover  of  the  territories  when  talks  start  on  the  “final 
status”  of  the  territories.  Similarly,  Egypt  is  not  debarred  from 
putting  forward,  if  it  wishes,  the  case  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state. 

But  Israel,  the  de  facto  occupier,  is  debarred  from  unilater¬ 
ally  making  the  occupation  permanent,  under  whatever  label, 
and  certainly  from  claiming  legality  for  it.  Under  Likud  pre¬ 
miers,  however,  Israel  has  ignored  that,  especially  after  the 
peace  treaty  with  Egypt  was  signed  and  sealed.  Dire  warnings 
that  the  Likud  attitude  might  before  long  produce  an  upheaval 
in  the  territories,  and  turn  the  peace  treaty  into  a  hollow  shell 
of  peace,  have  always  been  wilfully  ignored. 

Now  the  chickens  are  starting  to  come  home  to  roost,  but 
apparently  no  amount  of  explaining  will  persuade  Mr.  Shamir 
of  the  fact. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


Three  lessons  from  the  unrest  in  the  territories: 

—  Despite  official  claims  that  administrative  detention  of 
Palestinian  activists  calms  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  the  areas 
have  erupted  while  the  alleged  agitators  are  in  prison.  Faisal 
Husseini  was  in  jail  from  April  to  July,  and  the  official  word  was  that 
his  incarceration  brought  a  reduction  in  unrest.  Now  both  be  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Arab  Journalists  Association,  Radwan  Abu 
Ayyash,  axe  in  jail,  on  grounds  that  they  foment  disturbances. 
Precisely  while  they  are  behind  bars,  riots  reach  new  dimensions. 

—  Despite  official  claims  that  the  situation  in  the  territories  is 
“under  control,”  soldiers  are  still  being  caught  in  circumstances 
where  they  feel  they  must  open  fire,  killing  and  wounding 
Palestinians.  Getting  caught  repeatedly  in  circumstances  where  you 
must  open  fire  is  lack  of  control.  Beating  a  handcuffed  detainee 
with  rifle  butts,  dragging  wounded  from  hospitals  and  vandalising 
homes  is  losing  control.  The  army  is  getting  things  under  control  at 
the  expense  of  its  own  self-control.  This  is  Israel's  dilemma  in  the 
territories:  can  it  control  others  without  losing  control  of  itself? 

—  Despite  official  claims  that  the  campaign  against  PLO 
supporters  is  aimed  at  promoting  moderate  elements  in  the 
territories,  the  authorities  have  politically  decapitated  the 
Palestinian  community.  Israel  refuses  to  have  traffic  with  Palestinian 
nationalist  spokesmen:  they  are  ignored,  jailed  or  deported.  But 
when  the  leadership  is  gagged,  it  is  the  street  that  speaks. 

JOEL  GREENBERG 


CABINET  DEBATE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
their  operations  against  terrorism 
and  against  violations  of  law  and 
order. 

The  communique  underlined  the 
“maximum  efforts  of  the  security 
forces  to  avoid  casualties”  and  not¬ 
ed  that  reports  about  casualties  in 
“the  media”  had  been  “highly  exag¬ 
gerated.”  It  said  that  contacts  would 
continue  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  population  to  get  them  to  calm 
tempers,  since  the  Arab  population 
itself  was  the  main  victim  of  terror 
and  rioting. 

The  communique  also  urged  that 
a  distinction  be  made  between  tire 
campaign  against  terror  and  the  po¬ 
litical  process.  “Even  though  differ¬ 
ent  views  exist  within  the  cabinet 
concerning  the  political  process 
which  all  would  like  to  see  contin¬ 
ued,”  the  communique  said,  “the 
cabinet  is  united  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  fight  against  terror.  Israel 
will  not  flag  in  its  defence  and  the 
IDF  must  continue  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  deterrence  and 
restraint. 

“Israel  practices  more  restraint 
than  any  other  regime  in  the  world 
would  in  similar  circumstances  and 
it  is  certain  of  its  moral  integrity  and 
that  of  its  security  forces.” 

In  the  discussion,  Weizman  ex¬ 
plained  his  proposal  to  pull- the  IDF 
out  of  the  refugee  camps,  the  ratio¬ 
nale  being  that  the  the  warring  Pal¬ 
estinian  factions  would  “bum  each 
other  up.” 


Minister  without  Portfolio  Yitz¬ 
hak  Moda’i,  who  complained  that 
Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  as 
well  as  Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  were  both  abroad  at  this  most 
crucial  of  periods,  said  be  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that 
the  EDF,  whose  strength  was  so 
well-known,  could  not  quell  die  ri¬ 
ots  with  greater  ease. 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Yosef 
Shapira  was  incensed  at  what  he 
called  “distortions  in  the  media” 
and  said  that  not  only  should  the 
security  man  filmed  shooting  into 
the  orange  grove  in  Gaza  last  week 
not  have  been  relieved  of  his  job, 
but  the  fret  of  his  being  relieved 
should-have  been  censored.  The  Is¬ 
raeli  settlers  in  Gush  Katif  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Gaza  Strip,  who 
have  been  the  main  victims  of  the 
disturbances  economically,  are  for 
the  most  part  members  of  Shapira 's 
National  Religious  Party. 

Shahal  said  the  Likud  and  the 
Alignment  should  establish  a  dia¬ 
logue  as  soon  as  possible  to  develop 
ideas  for  relaunching  a  Middle  East 
peace  initiative. 

Weizman,  aware  that  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  concern  in  Cairo  had  finally 
been  appreciated  by  Shamir  and  his 
closest  advisers,  said,  “Our  relation¬ 
ship  with  Egypt  is  a  treasure  which 
we  must  cherish  more  carefully.  I 
believe  that  the  situation  is  more 
serious  than  people  imagine.” 


ISRAEL’S  GAZA  STRIP  policy 
seems  to  vacillate  between  “One  fist 
of  iron  the  other  of  steel,  if  the  right 
one  won’t  get  them,  the  left  one 
will,”  and  a  plain  and  simple 
Gewati! 

The  Likud  really  has  no  problem 
on  this.  With  a  few  enlightened  ex¬ 
ceptions,  it  supports  the  line  of  Ariel 
Sharon,  who  in  1970/71  cleaned 
Gaza  of  all  its  terrorists  and  inciters. 
“More  of  the  same”  seems  to  sum 
up  this  approach. 

As  usual,  it  is  Labour,  with  its 
inclination  to  see  a  complex  reality, 
that  is  in  trouble. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty  platform  speaks  of  Gaza  eventu¬ 
ally  forming  pail  of  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  state,  in  accordance  with 
which  Jordan  is  being  encouraged  to 
become  involved  in  its  economy.  On 
the  other  hand.  Minister  of  Defence 
Rabin  practises  the  “one  fist  of 
iron...”  policy. 

Between  these  two  parameters, 
there  is  an  enormous  void,  which  is 
filled  by  all  sorts  of  half-baked  state¬ 
ments  by  personalities  within  the 
party. 

There  is  Shimon  Peres's  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defence  Committee,  taken  out 
of  context  by  the  Likud,  that  when  a 
permanent  settlement  is  finally 
achieved,  Gaza  ought  to  be  demili¬ 
tarized.  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Avraham  Katz  Oz  speaks  of 
applying  the  Camp  David  autonomy 
plan  to  Gaza  first.  Deputy  Knesset 
Speaker  Dov  Ben-Meir  dreams  of 
Gaza  turning  into  the  Hongkong  of 
the  Mddle  East.  Amir  Peretz,  head 
of  Sderot  local  council,  threw  out. 
off  the  top  of  his  head,  the  idea  of 
letting  the  UN  administer  Gaza. 

Ex-minister  of  health  Mordechai 
Gur  has  read  all  the  reports  on  Gaza 
and  is  yet  to  come  out  with  specific 

“HOW  TIME  flies.”  humorist  Meir 
Uziel  recently  noted  wryly.  “Only  in 
June  the  media  were  'celebrating'  20 
years  of  conquest  and  now  we’ve 
begun  to  'celebrate’  the  anniversary 
of  40  years  of  the  same.” 

A  major  fault  of  Israel's  peace 
camp  is  the  stubborn  refusal  to  view 
the  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
over  Eretz  Y israel/Palestine  from 
the  ideological  fundamentals  of  the 
other  ride.  In  a  sense,  the  air  of 
superiority  reflected  in  their  refusal 
is  certainly  no  more  helpful  than  the 
activities,  real  or  imagined,  that 
they  criticize  as  stemming  from  the 
Greater  Land  of  Israel  orientation. 

One  current  example  has  been  the 
renewed  debate  over  the  possible 
solution  of  population  exchange  or, 
in  plain  words,  transfer.  The  same 
voices  that  decry  Dekel,  Gandhi,  el 
al.,  are  the  same  that  champion  a 
dialogue  with  the  PLO,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  forced  removal 
of  80  per  cent  of  Israel's  Jewish  pop¬ 
ulation.  (Art.  VI.  PLO  Charter).  In 
vain  will  any  observer  look  for  an 
equal  level  of  verbal  abuse  directed 
against  the  racism  of  the  PLO  by  the 
liberal  left. 

The  moral  imbalance  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  peace  camp  is  surely 
not  persuading  Zionism's  enemies, 
but  is  a  contributory  factor  to  the 
worsening  internal  vulnerability  of 
Israel,  highlighted  by  the  refusal  by 
several  higb-schooi  students  to  per- 


proposals  on  the  issue. 

SO  THE  LABOURITES  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  issue,  but  that 
doesn’t  constitute  a  policy.  Howev¬ 
er,  there  are  several  points  and  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  all  Labourites  seem 
to  be  in  agreement: 

Israel  has  no  interest  in  continu¬ 
ing  to  rule  over  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
its  population,  and  will  be  unwilling 
to  give  up  control  of  them  if  this  can 
be  done  without  endangering  state's 
security. 

Gaza  should  eventually  form  part 
of  a  Jcrdanian-Palestinian  state  (in 

which  the  Palestinians  will  consti¬ 
tute  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation)  which  wifl  thus  have  an  out¬ 
let  tc  the  Mediterranean. 

As  long  as  Israel  is  in  occupation 
of  the  Strip,  one  should  use  eveiy 
means  legally  permitted  and  morally 
acceptable  to  suppress  terrorists,  in¬ 
citers  and  those  who  cause 
disorders. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  a  situation 
of  mass  unemplyment  in  Ga2a,  even 
if  this  means  that  over  100.000  of  its 
inhabitants  must  travel  into  Israel 
every  day. 

The  fact  that  so  mucb  of  the  man¬ 
ual  labour  in  Israel  is  performed  by 
Arabs  and  that  many  jobs  are  reject¬ 
ed  by  unemployed  Israelis  because 
they  are  considered  “Arab  jobs",  is 
harmful  to  the  structure  of  Israeli 
society  as  Labour  would  tike  it  to 
be.  Furthermore,  the  availability  of 
cheaper  Arab  labour  has  delayed 
the  introduction  of  modern  produc¬ 
tion  methods  in  several  branches  of 
industry  and  construction. 

It  is  important  that  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Gaza  be  improved. 


Susan  Hattis  Rolef 

There  is  a  demographic  problem 
which  is  much  graver  in  Gaza  than 
in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

SO  MUCH  FOR  the  consensus. 
Now  for  the  issues  on  which  La¬ 
bour’s  positions  are  fuzzy  or  non¬ 
existent.  " 

Beyond  the  bandying  about  of 
slogans,  what  are  the  real  future  op- 
tions  for  the  Gaza  Strip? 

Is  it  realistic  to  advocate  its  even¬ 
tually  being  attached  to  a  state  made 
up  of  Transjordan  and  part  of  the 
West  Bank? 

Is  a  Hongkong  solution  feasible, 
remembering  that  Hongkong  will 
eventually  revert  to  China? 

What  are  the  implications  of  im¬ 
plementing  an  autonomy  plan,  giv¬ 
en  that  the  predominant  force  in 
Gaza  today  (largely  due  to  our  mis¬ 
guided  encouragement)  is  the  Islam¬ 
ic  Jihad? 

Is  there  a  serious  UN  or  other 
international  option? 

Sooner  or  later  one  must  opt  un¬ 
equivocally  and  responsibly  for  one 
of  these  solutions,  and  act  systemati¬ 
cally  to  make  its  realization 
possible. 

The  miscalculation  regarding  the 
encouragement,  or  at  least  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  discouragement,  of  Islamic 
forces  (it  was  believed  that  this 
would  weaken  the  PLO)  raises  the 
question:  what  sort  of  personalities, 
trends  and  ideologies  should  one  en¬ 
courage,  or  at  least  refrain  from  dis¬ 
couraging,  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  in 
the  West  Bank,  for  that  matter?  Is  it 


only  quislings,  or  completely  irrele¬ 
vant  individuals  whore  emergence, 
into  die  limelight  was  purely  fortu¬ 
itous,  whom  we  should  refrain  from 
blocking? 

On  a  different  level,  since  brae f 
withdrew  from  the  Rafiab  Salient, 
which  under  the  Alton  Plan  should 
have  remained  under  Israeli  sover¬ 
eignty,  what  is  Labour’s  true  posi¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Jewish  settlement 
belt  between  Gaza  anti  the  Egyptian 
bonier? 

In  addition,  how  does  one  resolve 
the  contradiction  between  the  grow¬ 
ing  concern  over  the  population 
density  and  dreadful  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Gaza  itseif,  and  the  fact  drat 
most  of  the  state  lands  to  the  Strip 
have  been  allocated  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  trigger-happy  Jewish  settlers? 

If  one  rejects  the  transfer  idea  as 
befog  inhuman.  What  does  one  offer 
instead? 

IN  TOE  SPHERE  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  what  is  Labour’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  tiie  industrialization 
and  urbanization  of  Gaza?  Though 
most  Labourites  pay  lip-service  to 
the  need  to  encourage  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  Gaza  (and  in  the  West 
Bank),  fof&ct,  every  local  Arab  eco¬ 
nomic  initiative  encounters  a  Kafka- 
esque  reality  which  makes  the  real¬ 
ization  of  even  the  most  modest 
and  unobjectionable  initiatives 
impossible. 

The  formulation  of  a  dear  policy 
on  tins  issne  is  especially  important 
in  light  of  the  contradiction 
between  the  desirability  of  foil  em¬ 
ployment  in  Gaza  and  the  concern 
about  foe  social  implications  of  the 


Let’s  not  kid  ourselves 


form  army  service  beyond  the 
Green  Line. 

Cannot  the  same  peace  camp  un¬ 
derstand  the  immorality  of  engaging 
in  negotiations  with  Jordan,  a  coun¬ 
try  that  prohibits  a  Jew  from  living 
within  its  borders,  not  to  speak  of 
the  PLO?  The  usual  response,  that 
one  makes  peace  with  one's  ene¬ 
mies.  not  with  one’s  friends,  is  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate.  The  true  political 
reply  must  take  into  account  that 
cne  makes  war  with  one’s  enemies, 
too. 

The  Arab  world  sees  Israel  as  an 
illegitimate  intruder.  Terms  such  as 
“conquest”  and  “occupied  lands” 
refer  in  the  first  place  to  Jaffa,  Beer- 
sheba  and  Nazareth.  When  it  was 
founded  in  1964,  the  PLO’s  inten¬ 
tion  was  the  liberation  of  foe  territo¬ 
ry  of  Israel  within  the  Green  Line 
borders. 

This  continues  to  be  their  goal, 
although  PLO  minimalists  will  be 
satisfied  as  a  beginning,  with  the 
1947  partition  plan  boundaries. 
From  a  Zionist  viewpoint,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza 
over  the  last  20  years  was  infinitely 
more  ethical  than  the  settlement 
policies  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  if  measured  by 


Yisrael  Medad 


the  number  of  Arab  villages  depop¬ 
ulated  and  refugees  dislodged. 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry,  my  con¬ 
science  as  a  resident  of  Shiloh  is 
undisturbed,  whereas  I  cannot  fath¬ 
om  the  conscience  of  my  fellow  Zi¬ 
onist  at  Barfcai.  My  presence  has  not 
displaced  one  Arab,  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  one  Arab  bouse  or  taken 
over  one  Arab  field.  From  an  Arab 
perception,  the  Green  Line  can  in 
no  way  be  foe  dividing  line  of  Zion¬ 
ism's  morality. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  of  the  os¬ 
trich-like  behaviour  of  the  peace 
camp  is  its  constant  harping  on  the 
theme  of'  territorial  compromise. 
The  equation  of  “territories  = 
peace”  is  non-existent.  Israel  pos¬ 
sessed  no  'territories”  before  .1967, 
and  yet  peace  was  also  not  at  hand. 
Rather,  there  were  fedayeen  incur¬ 
sions  and  border  incidents.  Security 
meant  hundreds  erf  dead  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  injured  in  the  19  years  of 
territorial  compromise  between  the 
founding  of  the  state  and  the  Six 
Day  War. 

The  hostility  to  Israel  is  not  a 


function  of  territory  and  nor  can  a 
peace  treaty  be  predicated  on  terri¬ 
tory.  That  hostility  is  not  based  on 
anything  tangible,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  traded  to  guarantee  a  peace. 
The  peace  camp  insist  on  ignoring 
the  deep-seated  antagonism  that  de¬ 
nies  any  form  of  an  independent 
Jewish  polity.  They  should  also  con¬ 
sider  foe  ramifications  of  the  history 
of  foe  other  non- Arab  minorities 
such  as  the  Kurds,  Assyrians  and 
Maronites. 

It  is  the  rhetoric  of  snch  as  Abba 
Eban  that  illustrates .  the  supposed 
moral  superiority  that  is.  a  major 
stumbling-block  to  the  proper  com-: . 
prehension  of  what  course' tire  peace/, 
process  will  follow.  Israel’s  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Judea  and  Samaria  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “ideology  and  rhetoric 
of  self-worship  and  exclusiveness 
that  are  incompatible  with  tire  ethi¬ 
cal  legacy  of  prophetic  Judaism' and 
classical  Zionism”  ( Tikun ,  Vol.  I, 
?)•  ....  • 

As  to  classical  Zionism,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  Chaim  Weizmann's 
proposal,  made  to  the  U-S.  State 
Department  in  1943,  that  if  Ibn 
Sand  were  paid  enough  ($20,000  per 
head?)  then  the  entire  Arab  popula- 


phenomenon  of  Arab  labour  in 

.  Israeli  economy.  - 

An  additional  aspect,  of  : 

problem  concerns  the  :y. 

mental  instability  m 
suffing  fo®  the 

iessness  and  insecun?La”l.^t^^^ 
contact  of  dose  to  20  per - 
them  with  the  open,  pennssii^, 
modern  Israeli  society. 

THESE  ARE  but  sbme  of  the  mrav  v 

aspects  of  the  Gaza  - 

which  the  Labour  Party  ought  tO*t 
its  mind.  However,  even  though  ete*  v  - 
ervone  admits  that  the  matter  s  , 
eertt  so  far  no  serious  discussion  o»  _ 
foe  subject  has  taken  place  witfotf  W. 
the  party  institutions.  _  ,  • 

Taking  a  cynical  pomt  of  - 

Mordechai  Gur  expressed' his 
doubts  to  me  as  to  whether  the  pray  - 
was  capable  of  holding  such  a-fojr 
cuss  ion  without  its-  deteriorating;'.  •.  \ 
into  an  irrelevant  general  debate^;.  ' 
Opposed  to  this  cynical  approach^ 
was  foe  cautious  attitude  of  ME'*' 
Edna  Solodar,  who  argued  that  the  -:, 
subject  had  to  be  studied  very  care-"  ; 
fully  before  an  open  debate  could  "  - 
take  place  and  binding  . decisnss .  :  . 
adopted.  ,  -  :V- 

But  what  have  we  befirdoingfor  : 
the  last  20  years?  V 

There  are  many  scrntos  stbdtes  . 
and  reports  on  the  GazaSfrip,  tnaiiy '  . r 
of  them  prepared  by  persons,  fog ; 
longfog  to  the  Labour  camp  or  close  .  *. 
to  it.  Certainly  there  b  enon^i  for-.  \  : 
formation  on  which  to  begin  forinn-r 
lating  a  comprehensive  policy.  j 

Why  keep  putting  off  the  de&-  j 
son?  Why  not  at  least  try  to  forranp ' 
late  a  polity  oh  tins,  as  on  Ofoeg 
complicated  issues,  in  antidpafidR 
of  the  next  elections?  It  iscfertafoiya  W 
worthy  challenge.  •  V  ' 

.  The  writer  is  editor  of  die  Labour i 
Movements  monthly,  Spectrum. ■*  /'  i 

tion  of  Palestine  could  be-  traits 
•  ferreti  {see  M.  Cohen's  Churchill' 
arid  the  Jem,  p.  238)? 

Zionist  -political  .practicalities 
were  always  a  matter  of  vision  apd  . 
planned  .chance.  Justice,  .Erst  and,  - 
foremost,  was  measured  against  the 
rights  and  needs  of  foe  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  returning  to  their  historic  -. 
homeland. 

Intentions -aside,  however,  the  re-  .  . 

-  suits  of  pre-state  Zionism  were  no:;  ' 
less  unacceptable  to  the  Arabs  than  .  , 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  Judea:  . 
and  Samaria  today.  .  ;.  • . 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  rel*-  . 
tionstrip  between  Jew  and  Arab  in/  j 
Eretz  Yisrad/Pakstine  is  not  one  of 
conflict  but  of  a  murderous  crusade  .  j 
designed  by  the  Arabs  to  shed  as  j 
much  Jewish  blood  as  possible  ®  -  J 
well  as  eradicate  the  Jewish  state. 

The  Jewish  people  b  to  be  denied 
any  semblance  of  sovereignty. 

;  -  To  the  Arab  mind,  foe  State  of  . 

•?  Israel  is  just  as  exclusive  as  fo&jde? 
otogy  Eban  rails  against.  A  peso-  : 
mist  has  been  defined  as  an  optimist 
with  the  facts  at  handi-Those  who 
embraced  Arafat. in.  Geneva  and 
those  in  Jerusalem  who  have  em¬ 
braced  PLO  shadowrfigures  are  eip-  -  i 
timists  who  ignore' tiie  facts.  They 
are  the  fools  and  Zionism  is  no  .  ’ 
fool’s  game.  . 

The  writer,,  tin  editor  of  Counted  ■ 
point,  is  tin  adviser  to  the  Tehiya 
Knesset  Faction.  -.  :  ' 


ANALYSIS  OF  A  PICTURE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  They  say  that  one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  And  there 
it  b,  big  and  clear  enough  for  every¬ 
one  to  see.  Of  all  the  thousands  of 
pictures  foe  press  must  have  taken 
during  last  week's  disturbances  in 
Gaza,  The  Jerusalem  Post  chose  this 
one  to  portray  the  week  on  the  front 
page  of  its  December  11  issue.  The 
caption  read:  “Confrontation  in 
Gaza:  a  soldier  forcibly  warns  a 
resident  he  is  breaking  the  curfew 
Yes  indeed,  there  is  a  hardy  Israeli 
sofdier,  face  distorted  (undoubtedly 
until  hatred),  intimidating  a  poor 
(notice  his  clothing),  frightened 
(notice  foe  man’s  arm.  upraised  in  a 
effprt  to  ward  off  foe  soldier),  help¬ 
less  resident  of  Gaza  and  "forcibly” 
warning  the  fellow(s)  to  get  off  the 
streets  (how  else  do  soldiers  warn 
people  who  choose  to  disregard  a 
curfew  if  not  forcibly?) . 

Gun  slung  aggressively  over  bis 
shoulder  and  obviously  relishing  his 
role  as  conquerer.  the  soldier  is  just 
one  more  example  of  the  Ugly  Israeli 
we  have  all  come  to  know-  lording  it 
over  innocent,  defenceless  men. 
women  and  children  whose  only 
crime  b  their  burning  love  for  their 


legally  acquired,  ages-old  homeland. 
How  easy  to  envision  this  very  sol¬ 
dier' violating  Arab  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty!  And  how  likely  that  he,  and 
others  like  him.  are,  at  foe  very  least, 
sympathizers,  if  not  active  suppor¬ 
ters.  of  Kahane! 

(And  notice  the  prominent  lrippa 
on  his  head.  With  all  those  yeshiva 
boys  avoiding  their  army  service,  it 
must  have  taken  great  dedication  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer  to  find  a 
kippa-dad  head  for  this  particular 
picture.) 

No  wonder  poor  peace-loving 
young  Israelis  hesitate  to  serve  in  foe 
illegally  conquered  territories  of  foe 
Arab  nation,  wrenched  from  these 
unfortunate  people  in  a  bloody  war 
waged  upon  them  in  1967. 

Whoever  foe  people  in  the  picture 
are,  they  were  out  after  curfew 
hours,  disobeying  orders  in  a 
dangerous,  military  situation  (to  say 
the  least).  Of  course,  that  doesn’t 
give  the  Israelis  any  right  to  act 
disrespectfully  to  them,  but  still... 

Oh  well,  it  doesn’t  really  make  any 
difference.  If  The  Post  doesn’t  find 
one  picture,  they’ll  find  another. 

D.  WASSERMAN 

Jerusalem. 


SEA  POINT 
CONGREGATION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  It  b  with  a  great  measure  of 
concern  that  I  read  Yehuda  Litani’s 
article  of  November  20,  “Family 
affairs.” 

Whilst  I  do  not  wish  to  comment 
on  what  appears  to  hive  been  a 
dramatic  visit  to  Crossroads  and  foe 
surrounding  area,  nor  on  your  repor¬ 
ter’s  vivid  description  of  foe  scene,  I 
must  take  issue  with  foe  comment 
expressed  in  foe  second  from  last 
paragraph  of  the  article.  We  wish  to 
point  out  that  at  no  stage  have  the 
authorities,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  tried  to  pressure  the  Sea 
Point  community  into  breaking  its 
contract  with  Rabbi  Franklin. 

ED  SEGAL 
President , 
Green  and  Sea  Point 
Hebrew  Congregation 

Cape  Town. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  t  was  referred  to  Shaare 
Zedek  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  for 
cataract  surgery  and  lens  implant.  I 
naturally  arrived  a  bit  apprehensive 
and  nervous,  especially  as  it  was  foe 
first  surgery  I  had  to  undergo. 

.When  I  entered  the  admitting 
office,  I  was  greeted  by  a  matronly 
woman  with  a  big  smile  who  asked' 
foe  necessary  questions  id  a  caring 
and  soothing  tone.  As  I  sat  there,  I 
happened  to  glance  at  the  other 
admitting  desk  in  the  room,  and 
there  foe  woman  was  audibly  reas¬ 
suring  the  patient.  - 

When  I  got  to  foe  ne*t  station,,  the 
reception  office  for  new  patients,  foe 
story  was  repeated.  The  women 
there  treated  the  patients  with  con- 
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side  ration,  patience  and  humour* 
and  from  the  time  I  was  comfortably 
quartered  in  foe  eye  department  gf 
foe  hospital  until  my  discharger  foS 
nurses  there  gave  me  a  feeling  pfM 
continual  concern  and  personal  is-.'  • 
volvement.  So  often,  by  the  nature 
of  their  procedures,  institutions  •' 
which  serve  people  induce,  m  foe-  .-  ‘ 
recipients  a  feeling  of  being  a  mere 
number.  According  to  my  .expert  : 
ence,  if  any  hospital  lives  up  ref  tfijk  \ 
slogan,  “The, hospital  with  a  heart,^ 
it  is  certainly  Shaare  Zedek.  • '  7  ■ 

SHLOMO  KIEFFER 
Jerusalem.  .  .  C 
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